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10 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE MOST NOBLE CHARLES 
STEWART YANE-TEMPEST STEWART, MARQUESS OP 
LONDONDERRY, 

LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 

May it please your Excellency , 

1. We, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
submit to your Excellency this onr Fifty-fifth Report. In this 
Report all statements connected -with the expenditure of the public 
grants refer to the year ended 31st March, 1889; hut the statistics 
connected with the number of schools, number of pupils on the rolls, 
the average daily attendance, and the results of the Inspectors’ 
examinations, refer to the year ended 31st December, 1888. 

Schools and Attendance. 

2. On the 31st of December, 1888, we had 8,196 schools on the increase of 
Operation List. During the year 164 schools, most of which 

had been inoperative for a considerable time, were struck off the 
Roll or suspended, or became amalgamated with other National 
schools; 248 schools were brought into operation — viz., 81 non- 
vested, and 167 vested, giving a net increase of 84 schools as 
compared with 1887. Fifteen of the schools which were 
brought into operation had been previously in connexion with the 
Board, but for various causes the grants had been withdrawn. 

a 2 
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Fifty-fifth Report of the Commissioners 
Attendance § The number of pupils on rolls who made at least one attend- 

on last 14 r r . , . . 

daja of ance within the last fourteen days (fortnight) of the month mime- 

results ... i ill* 

period. diately preceding the Results Examination m each school during 
the year ended 31st December, 1888, was 711,035.* 



Decrease in 4. The average daily attendance of pupils for the year 1888 was 
atteSSr.ce 493,SS3, showing a decrease of 21,505 as compared with that of 
1887. This falling off was mainly owing to the wetness of the 
season in the latter part of the year, and to the prevalence of 
epidemic diseases. 

5. The per-centage of average attendance of pupils for the 
year to the number on the rolls who attended on any of the last 
fourteen days of the month preceding the annual examinations 
was 69-4. In 1887 this per-centage was 72'0. 



Stlool The extent of school accommodation, allowing 8 square feet 
Monf 110 " for each pupil, provided for the children was adequate for 760,934. 



Number of 6. The following Table exhibits the number of National Schools 
operation as specified in our several Reports, with the average attendance 
daily Vera ^ e ^ or ea °h * as * ; twenty years, to 31st of December, 1888: — 

attendance 



Yjsau. 


No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
in Average 
Attendance. 


Ybar. 


No. of 
Schools in 
Operation. 


No. of Children 
in Avonigo 
Attendance. 


1869, 


6,707 


358,560 


1879, 


7,522 


435,054 


1870, 


6,806 


359,199 


1880, 


7,590 


468,557 


1871, 


6,914 


363,850 


1881, 


7,648 


453,567 


1872, 1 


7,050 


355,821 


1882, 


7,705 


469,192 


1873, 


7,160 


373,371 


1883, 


7,753 


467,704 


1874, 


7,257 


395,390 | 


1884, 


7,832 


492,928 


1875, 


7,267 


389,961 


1885, 


7,936 


502,454 


1870, 


7,334 


416,586 


1886, 


8,024 


490,484 


1877, 


7,370 


418,063 


1887, 


8,112 


515,388 


1878, 


7,443 


437,252 


1888, 


8,196 


493,883 



* The number of pupils on rolls who made any attendance at our schools between 
1st of January and 31st of December, 1888, was 1,060,895. 
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7. At the termination of the year 1888, we had on our list- Vested 
2,988 vested schools, classified thus : — Tested in Trustees 1,961 : ,cho “ l1 ' 
vested in our Board 972. In tlie case of 244 Schools included in 
this total number, the premises are in various stages of progress 
towards completion, and as the Schools are not yet operative the 
building grants are outstanding ; there are also 127 on the 
“ Suspended List,” chiefly owing to failure to maintain the mini- 
mum average daily attendance of Scholars, and there are 9 vested 
Model School Departments which owing to similar failure have 
been amalgamated with adjoining departments of Model Schools. 



8. The number of non-vested. schools in connexion with us on Number 
the 31st of December, 1888, was 5,643. 



9. The number of applications for grants to new schools dealt Grant! to 
with in the year 1888 was 166. In 153 cases we gave the required schools, 
assistance, either as grants for building, or as grants in aid of the 
maintenance of non-vested schools. The remaining 13 applications 
were rejected. Of the 153 Schools added to our list during the 
Year 1888, the number in each Province, and the nature of the 
Aid granted, were as follows : — 



P BOVINCB. 


Grants in aid 
of mainten- 
ance ofNon- 
vested 
Schools. 


Towards Building 
and Furnishing 
Vested Schools. 


Total. 


Ulster, 


33 


15 


48 


Munster, . 


a 


24 


35 


Leinster, . 


20 


11 


31 


Connaught, 


8 


31 


39 


Total, . 


72 


81 


153 



The names of the Schools, the localities where situated, and the 
names and religious denominations of the managers, together with 
the amounts of the grants to build, will be set forth in the Appendix 
to this Report. 
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Fifty-fifth Repcn't of the Commissioners 

Man agees of New Schools. 

Religion of 10. The nest Table shows the religions denominations of the 
JfNetv'" Managers of the new schools, distinguishing Clerical from Lay. 

Schools. 



1 

ItdigioQB Denominations. 


Clerical. 


Lay. 


Total. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


No. of 
Managers. 


No. of 
Schools. 


E.C.,* . 


77 


104 


4 


4 


81 


108 


E.C.,* .... 


24 


29 


3 


3 


27 


32 


1 Pres.,* .... 


10 


10 


- 


- 


10 


10 


Others,* 


2 


2 


- 


- 


2 


2 


Total, 

1 


113 


145 


7 


7 


120 


1 52 f 



Grants to Build. 

Building. ] i Owing to various causes there has been of late years a con- 
siderable increase in the number of applications for grants-in-aid to 
build new schools in localities where schools had not previously 
existed, or where it was necessary to supersede old and unsuitable 
schoolhouses. 



12. A return furnished to Parliament shows that between June, 
1880, and June, 1S87, the following grants-in-aid for the erection 
of schoolhouses were made : — 





Roman Catholic 
Applicants. 


Late Established 
Church Applicants. 


Presbyterian 

Applicants. 


Total. 


No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 


1 No. 


Amount. 


No. 


Amount. 






£ *•. a. 




£ s. d. 




£ s. d. 




£ a. d. 


Ulster, . . . 


58 


17,243 12 0 


10 


3,401 1 10 


25 


10,080 0 8 


93 


31,624 14 6 


Munster, 


140 


CO, 049 11 4 


2 


716 16 G 


- 


- 


161 


80,766 6 10 


Leinster, 


75 


30,114 5 4 


0 


2,054 IB 4 


- 


- 


81 


32,169 4 8 


Connaught, . 


190 


05,222 14 7 


3 


674 3 8 


- 


— 


202 


65,896 18 3 


Total, . 


481 


172,630 8 3 


21 


6,847 0 4 


25 


10,980 0 8 







* Throughout this Report “ R..C.” denotes Roman Catholics ; “ E.C.,” members 
of the late Established Church; “ Pres.,” Presbyterians, and “ Others," persons of 
other religious denominations. 



i Another School was aided under the joint management of a Clergyman and 
ayman of the Presbyterian Church, 
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1888.] of National Education in Ireland. 

13. The principle upon which Building Grants are determined 
under our rules is that the Board shall contribute two-thirds of the 
cost, and the parties locally interested in the establishment of the 
Schools, the remaining third. 



14. The total number of applications granted in the seven years 
referred to as shown in the above Table was 527, and the total 
amount of the grants was £190,457, so that the local contributions 
towards the erection of schoolhouses in that period amounted at 
least to £95,228. 

15. The increase in the number of applications for this class of 
grants became so great in 1885, 1886, and 1887 as not only to ex- 
haust the funds at the disposal of the Board of Works in those years 
for the erection of schoolhouses, hut to involve a large arrear for 
liquidation in 1888-89. 

16. In consequence of this, in the financial year just ended, we 
were restricted by the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the mak- 
ing of Building Grants which, in the aggregate, should not exceed 
£30,000, and which should not become payable until after the 1st 
of April, 1889. 



Loans for Non-Vested Schools. 

17. The number of applications received in 1888 for loans for Loansfor 
the erection or improvement of non- vested schools, under the Act Sciooia 
of 1884, 47 & 48 Vic., cap. 22 was 12; of these 11 were favour- ( Rl ' le2 “ 0 b 
ably considered by us, and sent forward to the Board of Works for 
completion. 

Pupils in Attendance, Sex, &g. 

18. The next Table shows the distribution of schools ac- OMMtSoa 

Schools, 

cording to counties and provinces, and the attendance, sex, and attendance, 
religions denominations of pupils of all schools from which 
Returns were received for the year ended 31st December, 1888 : — 



[Table, 
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Table shewing the total number of Schools in each County ; the 
Bolls ; the Religious Denominations of these Pupils ; the average 



Provinces 

AND 


Total 

Number ot 
Schools in 
County. 


Number of 
Schools 
from which 
Returns 


Total Number of Pupils on Holla within 
the Year 1888, who made at least one 
Attendanco. 


Counties. 

j 


have been 
received. 


Males. 


Fomalcs. 


Total. 


Ulster : 

! Antrim, . 
Armagh, . 

! Cavan, 
i Donegal, . 
Down, 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, . 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 


626 

263 

290 

401 

467 

182 

285 

178 

371 


6-24 

260 

28S 

397 

466 

182 

283 

177 

370 


52,353 

16,886 

15,027 

22,177 

30,480 

8,950 

16,512 

10,313 

20,110 


49,537 

16,126 

14,078 

19,457 

26,892 

7,759 

15,076 

9,614 

18,620 


101,890 

33,012 

29,105 

41,634 

57,372 

16,709 

31,588 

19,927 

38,730 


Total, 

Munster : 
Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 


3,063 


3,047 


192, SOS 


177,159 


369,967 


235 

736 

349 

253 

318 

134 


235 

732 

345 

255 

318 

134 


15,748 

50,991 

23,412 

17,793 

19,089 

8,449 


15,545 

52,547 

24,412 

19,340 

20,745 

10,580 


31,293 

103,538 

47,824 

37,133 

39,834 

19,029 


Total, 


2,030 


2,019 


135,482 


143,169 


278,651 


Lei NsiiaK ■ 
Carlow, . 
Dublin, 

Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King’s, . 
Longford, 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, . 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 


76 

280 

104 
182 
116 

105 
100 
187 
120 
132 
164 
116 


76 

277 

104 
180 
115 

105 
99 

186 

118 

131 

164 

112 


4,150 

30,813 

5,751 

10,338 

6,516 

6,626 

6,114 

9,185 

6,736 

6,832 

9,398 

6,052 


4,047 

34,669 

6,288 

9,926 

6,991 

6,234 

7,341 

9,282 

6,525 

6,731 

10,178 

5,554 


8,197 

65,482 

12,039 

20,264 

13,507 

12,860 

13,455 

18,467 

13,261 

13,563 

19,576 

11,606 


Total, 

Connaught : 
Galway, . 
Leitrim, . 
Mayo, 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, 


1,682 


1,667 


106,511 


113,766 


222,277 


401 

200 

381 

234 

205 


397 

197 

380 

234 

199 


27,211 

11,468 

30,108 

16,202 

12,276 


26,387 

10,526 

28,917 

15,680 

11,235 


53,598 

21,984 

59,025 

31,882 

23,511 


Total, 


1,421 


1,407 


97,255 


92,745 


190,000 


Ulsteb, . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 


3,063 

2,030 

1,682 

1,421 


3,047 

2,019 

1,667 

1,407 


192,808 

135,482 

108,511 

97,255 


177,159 

143,169 

113,766 

92,745 


369,967 

278,651 

222,277 

190,000 


Ireland, . 

Per-centage to total 1 
on rolls, . j 


8,196 


8,140 


534,056 

50-3 


526,839 

49-7 


1,060,895 
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Fifty-fifth Report oj the Commissioners 
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19. Table stowing .the Religious Denominations of the Pupils on the Rolls 

Mixed Attendance of Roman 



Provinces 

and 

Counties. 


Total 
No. of 
Mixed 
Schools. 


Under Roman Catholio Teaoher9. 


Under 


No. of 
Schools. 


R.C. 


E.C. 


Pros. 


Othors. 


TotaL 


No. of 
Schools. 


R.C. 


Ulster. 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cavan, . . 

Donegal, . , 

Down, . 

Fermanagh, . 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, . 

Munster. 
Clare, . 

Cork, . 

Kerry, . 

Limerick, 

Tmperary, 

Waterford, 

Total, . 

Leinster. 
Carlow, . . 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’B, . 

Longford, 

Lonth, . . , 

Meath, . 

Queen’s, . 

Westmeath, . 

W exford, , 

Wicklow, 

Total, . 

Connaught. 
Galway, , . 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, . 
Roscommon, . 
Sligo, . 

Total, . 

Gross Total, 


341 

153 

181 

251 

279 

138 

204 

123 

281 


71 

51 

Ml 

153 

87 

81 

CO 

78 

136 


7,515 

6,1183 

14,173 

17,426 

8,254 

6,577 

5,387 

9,266 

12,617 


285 

458 

837 

782 

569 

1,300 

287 

499 

1,288 


787 

153 

119 

574 

786 

36 

712 

450 

902 


31 

7 

5 
37 
lb- 

37 

10 

6 
40 


8,618 

6;?oi 

15,134 

18,819 

9,625 

7,950 

6,396 

10,221 

14,847 


261 

95 

35 

98 

190 

55 

142 

42 

142 


3,037 

1,099 

402 

2,715 

1,692 

825 

2,474 

633 

2,477 


1,951 


858 


87,293 


6,305 


4,519 


189 


98,81 1 


1,060 


15,354 


77 

261 

112 

79 

133 

43 


75 

245 

110 

75 

127 

41 


10,492 

33,233 

17,697 

10,647 

15,752 

6,332 


259 

838 

465 

349 

632 

153 


13 

45 

6 

13 
22 

14 


16 

13 

24 

12 

12 


10,764 

34,132 

18,181 

11,033 
16,418 
6,5 lb 


2 

12 

2 

3 

6 

1 


8 

63 

10 

14 

234 

35 


705 


673 


94,153 


2,701 


113 


77 


97,044 


26 


364 


36 

103 

49 

69 

64 

64 

44 

86 

55 

60 

79 

53 


31 

55 

47 

65 

61 

58 

37 

80 

53 

58 

72 

60 


8,506 

11,230 

5,608 

6,577 

6,868 

7,371 

5,282 

7,816 

6,067 

6,495 

7,797 

5,131 


130 

334 

180 

308 

314 

255 

86 

248 

261 

175 

249 
217 


37 

10 

12 

9 

16 

17 

14 

4 

8 

6 

8 


10 

9 

13 

13 

6 

9 

2 

2 

9 


3,646 

11,610 

5,011 

6,905 

7,197 

7,651 

6,385 

8,080 

6,382 

6,678 

8,053 

5,365 


4 

33 

2 

4 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 


17 

397 

9 

136 

15 

124 

190 

11 

7 

10 

89 

42 


762 


667 


79,748 


2,752 


140 


73 


82,7)3 


74 


1,047 


102 

116 

103 

75 

125 


100 

109 

94 

70 

116 


14,031 

12,220 

15,262 

9,422 

13,610 


335 

691 

318 

283 

681 


31 

10 

33 

17 

28 


24 

21 

5 

48 


14,421 

12,942 

15,618 

9,722 

14,367 


2 

7 

9 

5 

9 


13 

86 

182 

83 

44 


521 


489 


64,545 

. 


2,308 


119 


98 


67,070 


32 


408 


3,539 


2,687 325,744 

1 


14,066 


4,891 


437 


315,138 


1,192 


17,173 
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of the 3,939 Schools from which Returns have been received, exhibiting a 
Catholics and Protestants. 
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Mixed Schools. 

Total and 20. The following tables show, according to provinces, the number 
rektive 0 f £ oman Catholic and Protestant Pupils on rolls of 3,939 Mixed 
Schools, in 1SS8, and the percentage of each denomination:— 



and Roman 
Catholic 
pupils in 
mixed 
schools. 



A.- 




C. — Mixed Schools under Romas Catholic and Protestant Teachers 
conjointly. 



No. of Schools. 



60 



Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Per-contago of each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Schools. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


Protestants. 


7,433 


7,008 


51-4 


48*6 



Provinces. 


Mixed 

Schools. 


Roman Catholic 
Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Ulster, . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 


33 

6 

21 


31*1 percent. 
50-7 „ 

76-2 ,, 


68‘9 per cent. 
49-3 „ 

238 „ 

“ n 



Summary. 



No. of Schools. 


Roman 

Catholic 

Pupils. 


Protestant 

Pupils. 


Pcr-centageof each Denomination 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
those Schools. 


Roman 

Catholics. 


Protestants. 


3,939 


350,350 


139,403 


71*5 


28*5 
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UmnxED Schools. 

SI. The following table exhibits the religions denominations of pupils on 
rolls of 4,198 schools, attended exclusively by Homan Catholic or bv 
Protestant children : — J 



Provinces 

AND 

COONTtRB. 



Antrim, . 
Armagh, , 
Cavan, 
Donegal, . 
Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Total, 



Clare, . 
Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, . 
Tipperary, . 
Waterford, 

Total, 



Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Westmeath. 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

Total, 



Connaught. 
Galway, . 
Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Total, 

Grand Total, 



Total 


Under Roman 
Catholic Touchers. 




Under Protestant Teach ora. 


Number 

of 

unmixtd 

Schools.* 


Number 


Pupils. 




No. of Pupils— Protestant*. 


Schools. 


R. C. 


Schools. 


E. C. 


Pros. 


Others. 


Total. 


21)3 


64 


14,953 


219 


9,897 


22,906 


3,175 


35,978 

6,637 

2,060 

2,176 

19,939 




44 


7,853 


62 


4,5110 


1,368 


689 




78 


8,510 


29 


1,758 


26*2 


40 


146 


114 


12,352 


32 


1,247 


727 


202 




20 


4,465 


159 


6,324 


1*2,319 


1,296 


•14 

78 


18 


1.972 


26 


1,553 


151 


189 


1,893 




4.964 


49 


2.0UIJ 


2,740 


163 




34 


38 


4,665 

5,625 


16 


64a 


628 


2 


J,275 

4,784 




41 


48 


2,575 


1,953 


256 


1,0.94 


454 


65,367 


640 


30,587 


43,054 


6,01*2 


79,663 


168 


156 


28,369 


2 


53 








471 


415 


63.9*25 


56 


2,941 


140 


321 




233 


222 


29,170 


11 


338 


10 


32 


'380 


176 


170 


25,390 


6 


327 


46 


76 




104 


175 


22,423 


9 


399 


4 


10 




91 


09 


12,181) 


2 


65 


12 


74 


151 




1,227 


173,457 




4,123 


212 


513 


4,848 


40 


31 


3,765 


9 




5 


4 




174 


143 


l 


31 


2,233 


263 


109 




65 


43 


5,560 


1*2 


5*21 


52 


34 




111 




12,790 


5 


250 




6 


256 


51 


41 


5,533 


-M 


436 


28 


18 


482 


41 


33 


4,346 

6,990 


8 


452 


18 


30 


; 1 


55 


49 


G 


349 


131 


41 


521 


1U0 


87 


Biml 


13 


504 


41 


3 


548 


63 


47 


5,746 


16 


96*2 


22 


45 


1.029 


71 


67 


6,618 


4 


1*26 


22 


23 


171 


85 


75 


msmt 


Hlil 


496 


10 


4 




69 


41 


4,930 


18 


982 


67 


60 


mwr. 


mm 


7C3 




14*2 


7,716 


650 


377 


8,752 


295 


293 


38,981 


2 


81 


19 


12 


112 


81 


64 


KJQIil 


17 


794 


16 


106 


916 


277 


273 


4*2,665 


4 


120 


94 




214 


159 


157 


KQKu/l 


2 


34 


36 


6 


76 


74 


66 


8,173 


8 


354 


58 


21 


433 


mm 


853 


119,136 


33 


1,383 


223 


145 


1,75 L 


4,198 


3,297 


475,779 


901 


43,809 


44,148 


7,047 





_ * ?^ e J e a re three other schools, one In Armagh, one in Londonderry, and one in Tipperary, of an 
mixed attendance, and which cannot he brought under any of the headings in these Tables. 
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TJmnxED Schools— contiwued. 

Unmixed 22. The average number of Koman Catholic and Protestant pupils 
attendance on ro ]i s j n nn mix ail schools, according to Provinces, in 1888, 

average per r .. 

School.'.* was as follows : — 





A. — Under Roman 
Catholic Teachers 
exclusively. 


B. — Under Protestant Teachere exclusively. 


Schools 


R.C. pupils 
per schooL 


Schools. 


E.O. 

pupils. 


Pros. 

pupils. 


Others. 


Protestant 
pupils 
per school. 


Ulster, . 


454 


144-0 


640 


47-0 


67 -3 


9-4 


124-5 


Munster, 


1,227 


141-4 


86 


48-0 


2-4 


5-9 


56-3 


Leinster, . 


763 


154-4 


142 


54-3 


4-6 


2-6 


61-5 


Connaught, , 


853 


139-6 


33 


41-9 


6-7 


4-4 


53*0 


Total, . 


3,297 


- 


901 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Average per School, 


- 


144 3 


- 


48-6 


49-0 


7-8 


105-4 



23. The foregoing Returns in reference to the religious de- 
nominations of the pupils, include all the pupils who made any 
attendance at our schools on any day between the 1st of January 
and the 31st of December, 1888. It will be seen that during 
the year a mixed attendance of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
pupils was to be found in 3,939 schools, whilst in 4,201 schools the 
attendance was unmixed. 



Per-centagc 24. The per-centage of Schools exhibiting a mixed attendance 
of Schools of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils, for each year from 1879 
MgSr 1 to 1888, is as follows:- 

Attendance. 



- 


im. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1881. 


1885 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


Ulster, 


74'8 


75-0 


75*0 


73-7 


73*3 


72-1 


Too 


67-5 


6S-7 


64-5 


Munster, 


392 


39*S 


39*7 


87-7 


37-4 


36-7 


363 


36-3 


35-3 


34-4 


Leinster. 


49-6 


49-0 


46-7 


47-1 


47-8 


44-8 


46-9 


44-6 


45-9 


45*7 


Connaught, . 


43-6 


43-3 


43*7 


425 


42-0 


40-9 


38-4 


39-2 


38*4 


37-0 


Total, . 


55-6 


55-6 


55-1 


540 


53-8 


52-4 


515 


502 


49-4 


48-4 
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Model Schools. 

25. The number of District and Minor Model School Institutions Model 
in operation at the end of the year was 26, The number of Model Scio<,lj ' 
School Institutions in the Metropolitan District, was 3 ; total, 29. 

These_ contain in all 84 separate departments* The Results 
Examinations show that the Model Schools continue to maintain 
their high character. (See Appendix). 



26. The number of pupils on rolls who attended, once or oftener 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding 
the Results Examinations in 1888, was 9,654.f 



27. The average daily attendance at the Model Schools for the 
year was 7,741. 



28. The per-centage of average attendance of pupils in Model 
Schools throughout the year to the number on the rolls who 
attended on any of the last 14 days of the month preceding ‘ 
the Annual Examinations was 80'2. 



29. The numbers paying school fees at the following rates in the 
Model Schools outlie 31st March, 1889, were: — 



At Is. ld.per quarter, 2,889 pupils. 
„ 2s. 6 d. . . 4,228 „ 

„ 3s. id.t . . 93 „ 

„5s.0d. . . 1,978 „ 



At 7s. 6ct. per quarter, 9 pupils. 
„ 10s. Ocl. . . 868 „ 

„ 20s. 0 d. . 35 ,, 

9^500 



The amount apportioned to the Teachers of Model Schools 
in School-fees, supplemental to their emoluments from the Board, 
dnringthe year ended 31st March, 1889, was £3,410 Ss. 11<Z. ; the 
remainder of the School-fees, £2,014 5s. lOd by a requirement of 
the Treasury is payable into Her Majesty’s Exchequer as an Extra 
Receipt. 



* There were originally 94 separate departments : subsequently, the Infant 
departments of Dunmanway, Enniscorfchy, Galway, Trim, Parsonatown, Kilkenny, 
Clonmel, Athy, and Bailieborougll Schools were amalgamated with the Female 
departments, and the Female department of Trim was amalgamated with the 
Male department - leaving 84 operative departments. 

t The total number of pupils on the rolls of the Model Schools who made any 
attendance for the year ended 31st December, 1883, was 14,313. The average 
number of Pupils on rolls for the same period was 10,185 , 

* Special Fee for Soldleis' children, according to War Office Eegulation. 
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30. Return of' tlie Religious Denominations of the Pupils on the Rolls who made 
any attendance at the Metropolitan, District and Minor Model Schools, 
between 1st January and 3 1st December, 1S88 ; the Average Number of Pupils 
on the Rolls; the Number of Pupils who attended once or oftener within the 
last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding the Results Examination 
in each School ; and also the Average Daily Attendance. 



County. 


Name of School 


Religious Denominations. 


Average 


Last 
14 days 
Attend- 
ants. 


Average 
Daily 
> ttend- 
anee. 


n.c. | 


E.C. 


Pros. 


Other 

Persua- 

sions. 


Total. 


RoHs. 


Dublin, 


Metropolitan : 


















j» 


Central Model, . i 


1,796 


725 


130 


58 


2,709 


1,779 


1,660 


1,327 


ij 


West Dublin, . | 


521 


100 


51 


3 


675 


439 


445 


328 


M 


Inchicore, 


458 


189 


13 


3 


663 


442 


376 


317 


Kildare, . 


Athy, 


- 


88 


40 


12 


140 


109 


84 


83 


Cavan, 


Bailieborough, . 


1 


74 


55 


8 


m2 


100 


104 


76 


Antrim, . 


BaUymena, 




77 


354 


40 


479 


350 


352 


292 


Antrim, . 


Belfast, 


58 


592 


872 


350 


1,872 


1,303 


1,246 


1,031 


Tipperary, 


Clonmel. 


83 


140 


11 


4 


238 


156 


158 


113 


Londonderry, 


Coleraine, . 


3 


52 


278 


43 


376 


277 


265 


222 


Cork, 


Cork, 


343 


317 


26 


75 


761 


534 


530 


410 


Cork, 


D unmanway. 


408 


36 


- 


9 


453 


345 


322 


237 


Wexford, . 


Enniscorthy, 


“ 


124 


6 


2 


132 


106 


101 


82 


Fermanagh 


Enniskillen, 


26 


188 


34 


51 


299 


248 


235 


191 


Galway, . 


Galway, 


30 


59 


30 


17 


136 


98 


85 


69 


Kilkenny, . 


Kilkenny, . 


12 


97 


20 


15 


144 


105 


95 


73 


Limerick, . 


Limerick, . 


56 


182 


16 


44 


298 


219 


211 


169 


Londonderry, 


Londonderry, 


9 


179 


342 


32 


562 


417 


428 


331 


Armagh, . 


Newry, . < 


23 


152 


184 


24 


383 


280 


27 5 


203 


Down, 


Newtownards, 


8 


36 


345 


40 


429 


328 


300 


243 


Sligo, 


Sligo, 


16 


163 


34 


83 


296 


210 


195 


158 


Meath, 


Trim, 


163 


15 


- 


2 


180 


139 


140 


99 


Waterford, 


Waterford, 


104 


112 


7 


22 


245 


172 


155 


133 


Antrim, . 


Bally money, 


7 


40 


365 


11 


423 


308 


276 


241 


Antrim, . 


Carrickfergus, . 


8 


93 


192 


76 


369 


271 


245 


217 


Armagh, . 


Lurgan, 


16 


246 


166 


92 


520 


404 


382 


306 


Monaghan, 


Monaghan, 


21 


17t 


197 


4 


392 


298 


280 


217 


Tyrone, . 


N.-T. -Stewart, . 


1 


116 


125 


16 


258 


173 


187 


137 


Tyrone. . 


Omagh, 


8 


292 


207 


£4 


561 


411 


384 


324 


King’s, 


Parsonstowri, 


9 


122 


30 


21 


182 


154 


138 


112 




Total, 


1 4, 196 


4,776 


4,130 


1,211 


14,313 


10,185 


9,654 


7,741 
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31 . Literary Classification of tlie Pupils who attended once or offcener 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preced- 
ing the Results Examination in each Model School. 



School. 


Classification of Pupils. 


nfants. 


Class 

I. 


Class 

II. 


Class 

III. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

VI. 


Class 

V=. 


Class 

VI. 


Total. 




122 


156 


190 


276 


303 


243 


175 


187 


1,660 


We»t Dublin, . 


93 


60 


64 


n 


60 


51 


25 


18 


445 




64 


54 


43 


51 


51 


3 V 


47 


29 


376 




10 


10 


11 


14 


14 


5 


5 


15 


84 


Baiiieborougb, . 


14 


10 


10 


12 


15 


13 


9 


21 


104 




57 


23 


34 


39 


43 


37 


49 


65 


352 


Belfast, . 


86 


79 


114 


155 


198 


207 


173 


234 


1,246 




28 


12 


19 


16 


22 


22 


14 


25 


158 




48 


15 


11 


18 


32 


29 


31 


81 


265 


Cork, 


106 


41 


66 


67 


71 


65 


56 


58 


530 


Dunmanway, 


58 


27 


33 


33 


29 


33 


35 


74 


322 


Enniscorthy, 


10 


12 


7 


15 


17 


15 


D 


16 


101 


Enniskillen, 


27 


19 


20 


35 


33 


29 


26 


46 


235 


Gal-way, . 


7 


10 


7 


11 


19 


9 


9 


13 


85 




13 


5 


11 


16 


10 


14 


14 


12 


95 




30 


30 


31 


29 


24 


23 


20 


24 


211 


Londonderry, 


77 


41 


52 


56 


58 


61 


80 


50 


428 




65 


20 


24 


34 


34 


36 


30 


32 


275 




54 


21 


30 


30 


35 


39 


34 


67 


300 




31 


20 


19 


27 


25 


27 


17 


29 


195 




11 


22 


16 


26 


22 


15 


13 


15 


140 




21 


12 


16 


26 


2b 


18 


20 


10 


155 


Bally-money, 


44 


26 


29 


33 


33 


30 


22 


59 


276 


Carrickfergus, . 


33 


23 


35 


18 


35 


32 


26 


43 


245 


Lurgan, . 


65 


37 


34 


40 


49 


44 


42 


71 


382 




66 


29 


34 


31 


27 


34 


23 


36 


280 




37 


25 


12 


21 


31 


15 


13 


28 


187 




67 


53 


61 


55 


43 


32 


32 


41 


384 


Paraonatown, 


27 


17 


22 


21 


9 


14 


13 


15 


138 


Total, 


1,371 


909 


1,063 


1,279 


1,370 


1,229 


1,020 


un 


9,654 


Per-centage, 


14-2 


9-4 


11*0 


13-2 


14-2 


12-7 


10-6 


14-7 




Per-contage, . 


14-2 


33-6 


53*2 





From this Table it will be seen that the classification of the pupils 
attending Model schools is of a satisfactory character. 



Convent and Monastery National Schools. 

32 . These schools are divided in regard to salaries into two classes; convent 
( a ) those whose teachers adopt the principle of classification, and are jjd 
paid according to the same scale of class salaries as teachers of Sc £““^ r ' T 
ordinary National schools ; and (6) those in which the amount of 
salary awarded is regulated by the average number of children in 
daily attendance. Previous to the 1 st of April, 1885, the payments 
in salary to Convent and Monastery National Schools, whose 
teachers elected not to be examined for classification, were at the 
rate of 4s. per pupil per annum, calculated on the average daily 
attendance*, but since that date, according to a scale for which 
we obtained the sanction of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
there has been paid to teachers of schools in this category, a merit 
capitation grant of 12s. a head when the Results Examination 
has been entirely satisfactory, and of 10$. a head when it has been 

B 
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fair or passable. The two classes of Convent National Schools 
are in addition awarded Results Fees, as in the case of the Ordinary- 
National Schools, on the ascertained answering of the pupils at the 
Annual Examination. 

The names of the schools, and the attendance of pupils at each 
school, will he published in the Appendix. 



General Summary. 



Class of School. 


Paid by Capitation, | 


Paid by Classification. 


Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 


A vertigo 
Attendance. 


No. of 
Schools. 


Average 

Attendance. 


No. of 
Schools. 


Avorago 

Attendance. 


Convent, 


232 


56,586 


23 


4,230 


255 


60,810 


Monastery 


3 


956 


19 


2,565 


22 


3,521 


Total, 


235 


57,542 


42 


6,796 


277 


64,337 



* Per-centage of average attendance to average number on Rolls, 65*1. 



There are special industrial departments for girls in 40 of the 
Convent National Schools, in which, iu a room set apart for the 
purpose and furnished with the necessary appliances, instruction is 
given by skilled teachers in various branches of higher needlework, 
embroidery, lace-making, &c. The teachers of these departments 
are paid special salaries. 

Workhouse Schools. 

Workhouse 33. The number of Workhouse Schools in connexion with us on 
0 00 ' the 31st December, 1888, was 157. 

These schools were examined on the same system as the Ordinary 
Schools and extracts from the reports of our Inspectors were 
communicated to the Local Government Board, for the information 
of the different Boards of Guardians. The salaries of the Teachers 
are determined by the Poor Law authorities, and paid from the 
Consolidated Fund; but the Poor Law Guardians have power, 
under the Act 38 & 39 Viet, cap. 96, to award to their Teachers 
from the rates the amount of results fees payable on the Inspectors’ 
reports. 

The total number of pupils appearing on the rolls of these 
Workhouse Schools during the year ending 31st December, 
1888, was 10,480, and the average daily attendance was 5,661. 

The names of the schools will be found in the Appendix. 

Evening Schools. 

34. Fifty-two Evening Schools were operative on the 31st 
December, 1888. These schools are, as a rule, held on the same 
premises and taught by the same teachers as the Day Schools 
connected therewith. The teachers receive salary at the rate of £1 
for each month of operation of the school, together with results 
fees. The number of scholars iu average nightly attendance was 
. 1 , 928 . ° & ■ 
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Training Colleges. 

35. Four Training Colleges have been in operation in the past Training 
year; viz., the Marlborongli-street Training College for Male and c ° Ue s<' 8 ' 
Female Students, “ St. Patrick’s ” Training College for Male Stu- 
dents, at Druracondra ; “ Onr Lady of Mercy ” Training College 
for Female Students, in Baggot -street, Dublin ; and the “ Church 
of Ireland” Training College for Male and Female Students, 
in Kildare-place, Dublin. The first named College, on which a 
General Report by the Superintendents will he found in the 
Appendix, is under our own management ; the remaining three, 
on which a General Report by the Head and District Inspectors 
will be found in the Appendix, are under local management. 



(a.) Marlborough-street Training College. 

In the Marlborough- street Training College, 199 Queen’s 
Scholars were in training within the year, of whom 14 left 
before the end of the session. Of the remaining 185 Queen’s 
Scholars, 24 were teachers, already employed in National Schools 
either as principals or assistants, admitted for a course of one year’s 
training, all of whom were examined at the close of the year ; of 
these IS passed the examination. There were 84 Queen’s Scholars, 
who having been admitted for a two years’ course, were examined 
at the close of their second year, 80 of whom passed. 

The other 77 Queen’s Scholars had entered for the two years’ 
course, and all passed the examination entitling them to be retained 
for the second year. 

Ninety-eight. Queen’s Scholars completed their full course of 
Training in 1888, viz. : — 44 Males and 54 Females : — 



Qukbn’b Scholars. 


Religious Denominations of Queen's Scholars who completed 
their Coutsc in 1888 in Marlborough Street Collcg •. 


R.C. 


Late E.C. 


Pres. 


Others. 


Total. 


Queen's Scholars in Rasidenoe, . 


50 


15 


2ft 


4 


98 


Extern 


1 


1 


- 


1 


8 


Total, 


51 


16 


29 


5 


101 



Of the 98 Queen’s Scholars who completed their full course of 
training during the year 1888, 18 had entered for one year, and 
80 for two years. 

The total number trained at this College from the commence- 
ment of our proceedings in 1833 up to 81st August, 1888, was 
11,629. From 1st September, 1885, this Training College adopted 
the plan in force in the Denominational Training Colleges of re- 
quiring Candidates, not being certificated Teachers, to continue 
in residence for a two years’ course, the term having formerly 
been for one year. 

3 2 
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(b.) " St. Patrick's ” Training College, Dmmcondra — Denomina- 
tional (1883). 

In “St. Patrick’s” Training College, 146 Queen’s Scholars 
were in training within the year, of whom 8 left before the end 
of the Session. Of 138 remaining, 67 were Teachers already 
employed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, 
who were examined at the close of their one year course on the 
programme prescribed for Queen’s Scholars at the end of the 
second year when 64 passed the qualifying examination ; 37 were 
Queen’s Scholars of the second year of their two years’ course, of 
whom 34 passed. 

The other 34 Queen’s Scholars had entered for a two years’ 
course, and were in their first year. All of them passed the 
examination entitling them to be retained for a second year. 

The number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their full course 
of training daring the year 1888 was 98, of whom 64 had entered 
for one year and 34 for two years. 

The total number trained from the opening of the College in 
1883 was 409. 

(c.) " Our Lady of Mercy ” Training College , Baggot-street — 
Denominational (1883). 

In “Our Lady of Mercy ” Training College, 150 Queen’s Scholars 
were in training within the year, of whom 1 left before the end 
of the Session. Of the 149 remaining, 80 were Teachers already 
employed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, 
who were examined at the close of their one year course, on the 
programme prescribed for students at the end of the second year, 
when 75 passed the qualifying examination. Sixteen were Queen’s 
Scholars of second year, all of whom passed. 

The other 53 Queen’s Scholars had entered for a two years’ 
course of training and were in their first year. All of them passed 
the examination entitling them to be retained for a second 
year. 

The number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their course of 
training during the year 1888 was 91 — yiz., 75 who had entered 
for one year, and 16 for two years. The total number trained since 
the opening of the College in 1883, was 398. 



(<?.) “Church of Ireland” Traimmg College, Kildare-place — 
Denominational (1884). 

In the “ Church of Ireland ” Training College, 102 Queen’s 
Scholars (29 males and 73 females) were in training within the 
year. One female left before the end of the Session. Of the 101 
remaining, 9 (3 males and 6 females) were Teachers already 
employed in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, 
who were examined at the close of their one year’s course, on the 
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programme prescribed for students at the end of the s econd year, 
when all passed; 55 were Queen’s Scholars of the second year, 
of whom 53 passed. The other 37 Queen’s Scholars (7 males and 
30 females) had entered for a two years’ course of training, 
and all passed the examination entitling them to be retained 
for a second year. 

The number of Queen’s Scholars who completed their course of 
training during the year 1S88 was 62 — win., 9 who had entered 
for one year, and 53 for two years. The total number trained 
since the opening of the College in 1881, was 173. 



Industrial Instruction for Girls. 

36. Cl.) Since the foundation of the National system the Indus- 
trial Instruction of Girls has been provided for in the following 
fundamental rule : — 

“ The Commissioners require that instruction shall be given in 
plain needlework in all Schools in which Female Teachers are 
employed.” 

The Reports of our Inspectors show that last year 163,429 
girls passed at the examinations in needlework, and accordingly 
succeeded in entitling their Teachers to a corresponding number 
of Results fees. 

(2.) In the past year we were also able to award Results fees 
to the Teachers of 624 girls who passed their examination in 
Cookery, of 117 girls who passed in the management of Poultry, 
and of 123 who passed in. Dairy Management. In a subsequent 
paragraph we shall refer to another class of results in Dairy 
Instruction. 

(3.) In respect, however, to the general question of the Indus- 
trial Instruction of Girls, and as a tentative step in its develop- 
ment, we recently issued to the Managers and Teachers of our 
Schools the foD owing Memorandum: — 

Memorandum. 

" In the opinion of experienced Managers, and of distinguished 
Teachers of National Schools, the present Programme of Instruc- 
tion for Girls, whilst in literary and industrial subjects advancing 
with fairly balanced progress up to the Sixth Class, has yet been 
found in the Sixth Class itself, to involve a development of the 
literary and scientific instruction out of due correspondence with 
the Industrial Instruction. 

“The Commissioners have had this very important question 
under deliberation for a considerable time. 

“ Before, however, making any alteration in the Programme of 
Instruction for the Sixth Class, the Commissioners naturally have 
had to investigate the extent and sufficiency of the literary course 
attained by a girl who had satisfactorily passed the two stages of 
the I’ifth Class. In this survey they find that such a girl may 
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be expected to be able to read fluently and intelligently lessons 
taken from the standard prose -writers and poets of the English 
language, and to be able to "write out ordinary passages neatly 
and correctly from dictation, and to compose a letter on a simple 
subject. She may be expected to be proficient in Arithmetic to 
the extent of Simple Proportion and Practice, and easy Decimal 
and Vulgar Fractions. She should also be acquainted with the 
parts of Grammar dealing with Orthography and Etymology, and 
he able to parse plain sentences syntactically. She should know 
the Maps of the Continents, be acquainted with the Geography 
of Ireland, and with Latitude, Longitude, Zones, &c. 

“ Then, as to Needlework, she may be expected to be proficient 
in Sewing, in Knitting, and in Cutting-Out simple articles of 
Dress ; whilst in addition, she may have attained a moderate 
proficiency in some of the Extra and Optional Branches. 

“In view of the social status of the girls who attend the National 
Schools, it is considered that the literary and scientific issue of 
this course of education, as above described, upon passing the two 
stages of the Fifth Class, is substantially adequate to satisfy all 
their wants, whilst the Industrial or practical part of their edu- 
cation, although fairly advanced so far, is yet manifestly suscep- 
tible of large and important extension. 

“To promote such an extension, theOommissioners have resolved 
that every girl who passes the Fifth Class shall devote the 
remainder of her school life mainly to Industrial Education. 

“The new scheme for the Sixth Class, as hereafter set forth, will 
however show that the literary portion, although limited, is of 
such a practical character as appropriately to serve the interests 
of a young woman in any of the walks of life. 

“ In the amended Programme for the Girls’ Sixth Class, the Com- 
missioners have provided that there shall be no reduction in the 
total amount of Results Fees that hitherto could have been 
earned by Teachers for the proficiency of their pupils in the com- 
pulsory subjects of this Class. Nor is it contemplated to make 
any alteration in the fees payable for Optional Subjects or for 
Extra Branches, such as Cookery, Drawing, &c. 



“ Results Fees for Present Programme. 
Compulsory Subjects in Sixth Class (First and Second Years.) 



“ Literary, 
“ 11s. 6 d. 



“ Industrial, 
“ 3s. 



e. d. 



Reading, 


. 2 


6 


a year. 


Spelling, 


. 1 


0 


ditto. 


Writing, 


. 2 


0 


ditto. 


Arithmetic, . 


. 3 


0 


ditto. 


Grammar, 


. 1 


6 


ditto. 


Geography, . 


. 1 


6 


ditto. 


Needlework, 


. 3 


0 


ditto. 


“Total, 


. 14 


6 
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“ Results Fees for New Programme. 



(First and Second Years.) 



“ Literary, 
“ 5s. 9d. 



' ."Reading (which should include Text Books s. 
on suitable industrial subjects, and on 
Domestic Economy, with knowledge of 
the subject matter), . . . .2 

' English Composition (including Letter- 
Writing) on various subjects, which 
should embrace Geography, Grammar, 
&c., skill in Penmanship to be taken 
into account, 3 



“Industrial, 
“ 9s. 



Plain Needlework (in its various develop- 
ments, including Shirtmaking). This 
must be one of the three industrial 
subjects to he taken up daily in each of 
the two years of a Sixth Class Course, . 

Special Industries — Classes A and B (as 
below) any two of which can carry fees in 
the same year, ..... 



3 

3 

3 



d. 



6 each a 
year. 



0 ditto. 



0 ditto. 

0 ditto. 
0 ditto. 



“ Total (same as before), . Id 6 



" Generally, it may be represented that in the compulsory sub- 
jects of the Sixth Class at present the literary fees that may be 
earned, amount to 11s. Gd., and the industrial to 3s. Under 
the new arrangements the Commissioners provide that the 
literary fees shall be 5s. 6c?., and the industrial 9s. The 9s. they 
divide iuto three fees of 3s. each ; one of these fees during each 
of the two years of a Sixth Class Course must be for “ Plain 
NeedleivorJc ,” and the other two fees for any two of the subjects 
on the following programme, at the choice of the Manager and 
within the capacity of the Teacher. 



“ Industrial Programme. 

“ Class A 

“ 1. Dress-Making (Plain) ; Underskirt-making. 

“ 2. Fine Under Clothing ; Baby Clothes. 

“3. Knitting and Crocheting of Jerseys, Caps, Wraps, "Vests, 
Petticoats, Socks, Stockings, Gloves, Slippers, and similar 
articles. 

“ 4. Good repairing of garments, hose, house and table linen, &c., such 
as darning (damask and invisible), fine-drawing, re-lining, 
re-binding, re- fitting, re-butbonholing, turning \ also plain ingrain 
marking. 

w 5. Clothwork, viz. : — Girls’ Jackets, Children’s Cloaks and New- 
markets, Little Boys’ Suits, Braiding, Tailor-buttonholing. 

“ 6. The washing, carding, spinning, and weaving of wool. 

“ 7. Treatment of flax and weaving of linen. 
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“ Class B. 

“1. Lace making — Youghal, Limerick, Oarrickmacross, Inishmac- 
saint, or other recognized kind. 

“ 2. Mountmellick Work— Sprigging (on Handkerchiefs, ifcc.), oma- 
mentul marking of Linen. 

tf 3. Kells Embroidery ; Art Needlework generally. 

1( 4. Gold and Silver Lace "Work — Ecclesiastical Embroidery. 

“ 5. Hangings — Furniture Embroidery. 

“ 6. Glove making. 

“ 7. Artificial Flower making. 

“ 8. Basket making — Indian Matting — Straw Matting; Straw Chairs, 
Straw-plaiting, &c. ; other articles produced from Straw, or 
Wicker. 

“ 9. Other kinds of Cottage Industries, such "as Wood Oarving, Net- 
mending, where local or suitable. 

“ The new Programme for the Sixth Class •will be optional for 
the year commencing 1st of August, 1889, and the Commis- 
sioners will hereafter determine whether it shall not be made 
obligatory. 

" With a view of securing satisfactory instruction in Plain 
Needlework in all Classes in which Needlework is required to be 
taught, the Commissioners have also resolved that from the 1st 
of August, 1889, at least an hour a day shall be devoted to such 
instruction by Girls in every National School in which a Female 
Teacher or Workmistress is employed, unless on application from 
the Manager, the Board may, for special reasons, dispense with the 
Rule in his school. 

“ In respect to the framing of Time Tables under the new 
arrangement, it is deemed important to observe that the Com- 
missioners have never laid down or in any sense encouraged, as 
some conductor’s of schools have imagined, a limitation, of the 
working school-day to four hours. Rule 74, on which, it is said, 
this misapprehension has been founded, simply provides that less 
than four hours could not be accepted as a school-day.” 



Dieectbess of Needlewobk. 

DirectreK 37. We appointed during the year, with the special sanction of 
™-k. , ' ne " tords of Her Majesty’s Treasury as Directress of Needlework, a 

lady of experience in the various branches to organize the instruc- 
tion, inspect the schools in which industries for- girls are taught, 
and advise us on all matters appertaining to the development of 
female industries in the schools and Training Colleges. Her first 
report will be published in the Appendix to this Report along 
with the Reports of the Inspectors, &c. 
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Industrial Branches for Boys. 

38. Instruction in the theory of Agriculture is compulsory in Agriouitm-a 
all rural schools upon boys in the 4th, 5th, and 6th classes. Last 

year 51,165 boys passed in this important branch. At para- 
graph 64 of this Report will be found a statement as to 51 School 
Farms and 30 School Gardens in connection with National 
Schools. 

39. Instruction in Handicraft has also been recently added to Handicraft, 
the extra branches upon which the boys of the senior classes of 

the National Schools may be examined. 

Kindergarten — Infants’ Departments. 

40. During the year special encouragement was given to the Ki]l ,) er . 
instruction of children ill organized Infants’ National Schools and garten. 
organized Infants’ Departments of Female National Schools, 
according to the Kindergarten system. The additional fee of 

2s. per pupil previously paid on the results examination of 
children in the Infants' Grade has heen extended to pupils of the 
1st, 2nd, and 3rd Glasses in these Schools and Departments. 

The number of schools in which Kindergarten was taught was 
1S5, the number of pupils examined was 19,643, and the number 
of passes secured was 19,188. 

Number of Teachers. 

41. We had in our service on 31st December, 1888, 7,921 somber of 
Principal Teachers and 3,166 Assistants, making, in the whole, Tl!Ml ' en '- 
11,087 classed Teachers, of whom 3,S53 were trained. We had 

also in our service, at the same time, 577 Workmistresses and 
Industrial Teachers, 39 Junior Literary Assistants, 138 Temporary 
Assistants, and 21 Temporary Workmistresses. 

The Conductors of 232 Convent and 3 Monastery Schools paid 
by capitation are not included in this retan. 



The number of teachers in the several classes on 31st De- 
cember, 1888, was as follows : — 





Principals. 


Assistants. ; 




Assistants. 


Workmis- 
tresses owl 
Industrial 
Teachers. 


Temporary Assistants 


Temporary 
Work- 
in is tresses. 


Class. 


Moles. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Female*. 


m 


262 

517 

1,710 

434 

1,479 

235 


174: 

423 

1,170 

290 

1,027 

200 


20 

25 

161 

109 

389 

157 


28 

86 

514 

189 

1,208 

280 


1,585 
} 4,577 
j- 4,975 






. 




■ 


Total, 


4,637 


3,284 


861 


2,305 


11,087 


39 


577 


58 


80 


K9 




7,921 


3,166 








138 


| PI 


Gross Total, 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, &G, AT THE DISTRICT 

Centres and at the Training Colleges. 

Annual 42. These Annual Examinations took place in July, 1888. 

Examina- The mim {)er 0 f Teachers examined was 883; and ot Monitors, 
2,215 ; there were 91 Pupil Teachers from Model Schools 
also examined, and 581 Queen’s Scholars in residence in the 
Training Colleges ; total, 3,770. In addition to this number there 
were 605 young persons examined as candidates for admission to 
the different Training Colleges —giving a gross total of 4,375 
persons examined. The progress of the teaching staff in classifica- 
tion has of late years been very marked, especially since the 
Denominational Training Colleges commenced to contribute their 
invaluable aid in the training of the Queen’s Scholars. The advance 
of the Teaching Staff may be judged by comparing 1888 with 
1883:— 



Teachers in the sovcral Classes, Kales and Females included. 


Per-ccntago to Total. 


Classes. 


1883. 


1883. 


1883. 


1888. 


First Division of First (highest), 


279 


484 


2*G 


4-3 


Second Division of First, 


701 


1,051 


7-1 


9-5 


Second Class, 

Third Class (lowest), 


3, G41 


4,577 


343 


41-3 


5,940 


4,070 


5G-0 


44-9 



New Teachers. 

New 43. During the year 1888, there were 532 persons newly ap- 

Teacheia. pointed as Principal or Assistant Teachers. Of these 168 had been 
trained; 316 had been Monitors or Pupil Teachers; 29 had been 
pupils only of National Schools; and 19 came from private schools 
or institutions. 





Prin. 


Assist. 


Total. 


Had been trained In Marlborough-street Training College, . 
„ ta St Patrick’s” „ 


26 

22 


31 

15 


67 

37 


„ “ Our Lady of Mercy ” „ 

„ “ Church, of Ireland” „ 


19 


14 


S3 


32 


9 


41 


Total, 


99 


69 


1GB 


Had been Pupil Teachers, l / 


28 


19 


47 


„ Paid Monitors, >In Model National Schools, A 


3 


9 


12 


„ Pupils only, . ) ( 


2 


1 


S 


Total, .... 


33 


29 


G2 


” Pu^ls^nly^ 1 ^’ . Ordinary National Schools, . | 


70 

12 


142 

7 


212 

19 


Total, 


82 


149 


231 


" Pupils^ only? 1 ^’ . } ^ Convent National Schools, . | 


17 

1 


28 

G 


46 

7 


Total, . . , 


18 


34 


62 


Gross Total, New Teachers, . 


232 


381 


513 
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Paid Mohitors. 

44 The number of paid Monitors on the 31st December, 1888, Md Moni- 
was 2,063 Males, and 3,947 Females. Total, 6,012. There were tors ' 
also 128 pupil teachers in our Model Schools. 



The following table gives the number of Monitors recognised, 
distinguishing year of service : — 



Status. 


Hales. 


Fomaloa. 


Total. 


lstj-ear 


497 


847 


1,344 


2ml 


423 


779 


1,202 


3rd M ... 


397 


801 


1,198 


4th „ ... 


405 


807 


1,212 


5th „ ... 


343 


713 


1,056 


Total, . 


2,065 


3,947 


6,012 



Monitors of the first, second, and fourth years of service, are 
examined at the Results Examinations of their respective Schools ; 
but at the end of their third and fifth years, Monitors are examined 
at the General Examinations held in July; those of the third year 
on a special paper of questions prepared for the purpose, and those 
of the fifth year on the same papers as those set to Teachers who 
are Candidates for third class. 



The result of the July Examination, 
following Table : — 


1888, is 


shewn 


in the 




Examined. 


Passed. 


Por cent 


Third Year Monitors (examined in Special Papers), 


1,458 


1,212 


83*1 


Fifth (examined in Third Class Papers), 


757 


683 


80-2 



Local Aid to Schools. 

43. The following table, which excludes Workhouse, Lunatic Loral i»- 
Asylum, and schools from which no returns were received, shows, '“vi™ 1 *- 
in counties and provinces, the amount of local emoluments, ex- 
clusive of Rates, received in aid of salaries to Teachers of 7,980 
Rational Schools during the year 1888, with the average for each 
school, and for each pupil in daily attendance. 
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Ulster: 

Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavan, . 
Donegal, 
Down, . 
Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan, 
Tyrone, . 

Total, 



Clare, , 
Cork, . 
Kerry, . 
Limerick, 
Tipperary, 
Waterford, 

Total, , 

Leisster: 

Carlow, 
Dublin, . 
Kildare, 
Kilkenny, 
King's, . 
Longford, 
Louth, . 
Meath, . 
Queen’s, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Total, 



Connaught 

Galway, 
Leitrim, 
Mayo, . 
Roscommon, 
Sligo, . 

Total, 



Deduct, 
Grand Total, 



Payments by 

Pupils. 


Subscriptions, 
fee., &c. 


Total. 


No. of 
Schools. 


Average 

Daily 

Atten- 

dance. 


Averago 
per School. 


Payment per unit of average 1 
attendance. j 


School 

Pence. 


Subscrip- 

tions. 


Total. 


£ *. 


* 


£ *. d. 


£ 3 . 


d. 






£ 3. 


d. 


3 . 


d. 


s. 


d. 


I. d. 


12,511 15 


7 


1,336 17 10 


13,848 13 


a 


617 


45,328 


22 8 


10 


5 


64 


0 


7 




2,721 1 


o 


1,467 19 4 


4,189 3 


6 


257 


14,720 


16 6 


0 


3 


04 


1 


n? 




2,038 15 


4 


1 ,053 0 6 


3,091 15 


10 


284 


12,587 


10 17 


m 


3 




1 


8* 




2,198 6 


7 


1,307 1 7 


3,505 8 


2 


391 


16,096 


0 19 


d 


2 


of 


1 


71 




6,853 6 


7 


1,690 17 4 


8,544 3 


) I 


462 


27,575 


18 9 10.4 


4 


m 


1 




6 2 


1,202 6 


5 


832 14 G 


2,115 0 


11 


179 


7,390 


11 16 


H 


3 


54 


2 


3 




3.00G 7 


9 


2,434 5 3 


5,440 13 


0 


279 


14,189 


19 10 


0* 


4 


24 


3 


54 


7 8* 


1,498 5 


U 


923 10 6 


2,421 1G 


5 


173 


8,577 


13 19 Jl? 


3 


54 


0 


2 T 




2,303 14 


“ 


1,002 7 10 


3,306 2 


6 


364 


16,215 


9 1 




2 10 


1 


2i 


4 4 


1 34,-114 3 


0 


12,043 14 8 


4G,462 17 


8 


3,00G 


162,677 


15 9 




4 


2} 


1 


*1 


5 8J 


4,779 14 


7 


504 0 9 


5,283 15 


4 


227 


15,386 


23 5 


6* 

13 


6 


24 


0 


75 


6 104 


14,274 17 


6 


3,927 5 7 


10,202 3 


1 


715 


53,806 


25 9 


5 


4 


1 


54 


6 9 4 


5,309 18 


1 


1,845 7 5 


7,155 5 


6 


339 


24.0UG 


21 2 


1* 


4 


5 


1 


64 


5 111 


4,737 15 


C 


1,467 15 5 


6,205 10 


5 


249 


19,023 


24 18 


5 


4 


113 


1 




6 4 


4,745 4 


V 


1,637 18 5 


6,383 3 


0 


309 


19,852 


20 13 


1$ 


4 


94 


1 


7? 


6 5 4 


2,317 13 


4 


1,167 2 8 


3,514 16 


0 


130 


9,555 


27 0 


8| 


4 11’ 


2 


4 


7 4j 


1 36,195 3 1 


10,549 10 3 


46,744 13 


4 


1,969 


141,628 


23 14 


9 


5 




1 




6 7 


793 0 


6 


586 13 2 


1,334 13 


8 


75 


3,998 


18 9 


3 


3 11* 


2 lli 


6 11 


6,699 12 


4 


4,893 2 11 


11,592 15 


3 


272 


28,598 


42 12 




4 


81 


3 


5 


8 14 


3,272 9 


G 


594 1 1 6 


1,867 1 


0 


101 




18 9 


al 


4 


7 


2 


14 


6 81 


2,036 7 


2 


688 5 10 


2,724 13 


0 


175 


10,158 


15 11 


44 


4 


0 


1 


4* 




1,442 19 10 


617 15 2 


2,060 15 


0 


112 


6,281 


18 7 


114 


4 




1 


lit 


6 04 


1,2(16 11 


3 


335 3 11 


1,591 15 


a 


102 


5,1 JIG 


15 12 




4 




1 


5? 


6 U 


1,322 19 


6 


596 3 9 


1,919 3 


3 


97 


6,457 


19 15 




4 




1 


10 


5 114 


1,423 9 


1 


1,214 10 6 


2,637 19 


7 


180 


9,208 


14 13 


ij 


3 


1 T 


2 


73 




1,271 13 


0 


727 8 10 


1,999 1 


10 


116 


6,080 


17 4 


8 f 


4 




2 


44 


6 4 


| 1,199 17 11 


372 9 11 


1,572 7 10 


128 


6,412 


12 5 


8J 


3 


4 


l 


2 


4 1(4 


1,642 19 


7 


992 7 6 


2,635 7 


1 


160 


9,1U8 


16 9 


o 


3 


7 .+ 


2 


2 


5 2 




6 


751 18 0 


2,097 O 


6 


109 


5,633 


19 4 


H 


4 


9£ 


2 


8 




21,662 2 


2 


12,420 11 0 


34,082 13 


2 


1,627 


102,684 


20 18 lli 


4 


2i 


2 


5 


6 74 


5,122 15 


0 


2,231 4 9 


7,353 19 


9 


387 


23,027 


19 0 


04 


4 




1 in 


6 44 


2,097 13 


4 


553 11 4 


2,651 4 


8 


194 


9,460 


13 13 


3* 


4 


4 


1 


2 


5 7i 


5,219 12 


9 


1,799 13 8 


7,019 6 


5 


372 


24,831 


18 17 




4 


ij 


1 


5j 


5 7f 


3,154 14 


1 


555 0 7 


3,709 14 


8 


230 


13,25 J 


16 2 




4 


9 


0 


io T 


5 7 


2,432 11 


3 


702 15 5 


3,135 6 


8 


195 


10,172 


16 1 


7 


4 


Si 


1 




6 If 


18,027 6 


5 


5,842 5 9 


23,869 12 


2 


1,378 


80,741 


17 6 


~5i 


4 




1 


w 


5 lOf 


110,298 14 8 


40,861 1 8 


151,159 IG 


4 


7,980 


487,730 


18 18 10 


4 


•H 


1 


8 


6 2£ 


L._- 






2,014 5 10 


— 




- 










— 


— 


110,298 14 


40,861 1 8 


149,145 10 

t 


6 


7,980 


487,730 


18 18 10 


4 


"5" 


1 


8 


S !i 



, Q *J' ie Voluntary Contributions of Poor Law Guardians under the provisions of the Act 38 and 
Vic., ch. 9t>, are not included in the above table. 

£(>,916 16s. 6rf., the value estimated by the managers, of free residences 
S portion of Model School fees payable into Her Majesty’s Ex- 

chequer, but it includes £1,377 15s. 5c/., the estimated profits of free gardens or farms. 

8 Ja’fnS “1 M dVed by the teacheM > “ d •ubsoriptions, and proSt, o! 
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This return shows a decrease upon the previous year of 
£1,543 17s. 9cl. in the school fees of the pupils, arising, no doubt, 
from the diminution in the attendance as explained in paragraph 4, 
hut an increase of £23 3s. Id. in the local subscriptions, &c., giving 
a net decrease of £1,520 14s. 8tf. 

46. The next Table shows the amount of school-fees and subscrip- 
tions (including, except for the years 188.3, 1886, 1887, and 1888, 
the value of free residences), and the amount of the contributions 
from local rates received by Teachers each year from 1875 to 18S8. 



Year. 


Scliool-feaa and 
Subscriptions. 


Contributions from 
Local Rates. 


Total 




£ 


t. 


d. 


£ 


3. 


d. 


£ 


3. 


d. 


1875, 


84,860 


4 


9 


27,918 


6 


10 


112,778 


u 


7 


J 876, 


107,685 


12 


5 


30,499 


19 


6 


138,185 


11 


11 


1877, . . 


119,377 


6 


3 


21.687 


18 


10 


141,065 


5 


1 


1878, 


125,420 


2 


0 


1.6,791 


0 


11 


142,211 


2 


11 


1879, 


126,257 


11 


7 


12,804 


13 


6 


139, 0G2 


5 


1 


1880, 


131,816 


12 


6 


8,324 


6 


7 


140,140 


19 


1 


1881, 


132,403 


17 


8 


9,840 


3 


1 


142,244 


0 


9 


1882, 


134,386 


2 


1 


11,906 


7 


1 


146,292 


9 


2 


1883, 


137,283 


13 


9 


14,403 


15 


2 


151,687 


8 


11 


1884, 


145,401 


9 


10 


11,956 


18 


G 


157,358 


8 


4 


1885, 


145,082 


17 


7 


14,433 


11 


7 


159,516 


9 


2 


1886, 


147,172 


16 


6 


16,689 


9 


6 


163,862 


6 


0 


1887, 


150,473 


5 


0 


15,897 


13 


7 


166,370 


18 


7 


1888, 


149,145 


10 


6 


17,683 


19 


7 


166,829 


10 


1 



47. As the preceding return of local aid towards the incomes of oilm- 
the Teachers accounted for each year does not include the total 
amount of funds annually subscribed in aid of National Education towards the 
by local parties, we have caused a Return to be prepared showing 
the total additional sums locally provided in aid of education in es °“ M 
the year 1888. The amount subscribed was £62,513 17s. lid., 
of which £34,359 7s. 6cJ. was applied to the erection of new 
buildings, additions to school premises, (fee., and £28,154 10s. 5d., 
repairs, improvements of honse and furniture, school prizes for 
encouragement of pupils’ attendance, &c. 
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Results Fees. 



48. The Results Fees payable according to scale to the Teachers 
of schools are determined on the answering of the pupils at the 
Annual Results Inspections, and are in two parts : 



(а) Fees payable irrespective of the condition of local aid; 

(б) Fees payable on condition of local aid either in Rates 

contributions on the one hand, or in subscriptions, 
school pence of pupils, fee., on the other hand. 



Results 
fees paid. 



In non-contributory Poor Law' Unions, should the local aid raised 
lor the schools respectively he less than a moiety of the Results 
Fees earned according to scale, only so much of the moiety, 
penny for penny as is equalled by the local aid is payable to the 
Teachers. In schools in contributory Poor Law Unions (undet 
the Act 38 and 39 Viet., cap. 96), the Teachers are assured of the 
contingent moiety, in virtue of an equivalent amount of the 
contributory rate. 

49. Of unconditional results fees, £103,961 12s. Id., and of con- 
tingent results fees, £102,752 13s. 7 d. were paid within the finan- 
cial year, making the total results fees paid from the Imperial 
Exchequer £206,714 6s. 2cZ., to which, as results payments from the 
rates of contributory Unions, must he added £17,683 19s. Id., or 
a total of £224,398 5s. 9 d. of Results fees paid to the Teachers, 

In 10 schools results fees were cancelled by order of the Board 
for serious irregularities. 



OoOTBIBITTOHY UNIONS. 



50. Out of the 161 Poor Law Unions of Ireland only 24 Unions 
became contributory during the year ended 31st March, 1889. The 
number of schools examined by Inspectors and in which Results Fees 
were paid in those Unions, was 1,325. The amount the teachers 
received out of the rates contributed by the Unions during that 
period was £17,683 19s. 7 d. 

The total amount of the Parliamentary Grant paid in Contribu- 
tory Unions was £36,096 4s. 8cZ. 



Non-Coh'tbibutoey Unions. 



Non- Con- 
tributory 
Unions. 



51. There were 137 Unions embracing 6,417 National Schools, of 
which the Guardians declined to become contributory for the year 
1888-9 under the Act. 

In 5,756 of these schools, the local aid contributed was 
sufficient to secure payment of both moieties of' results fees 
payable from the Parliamentary vote. In 628 schools, in conse- 
quence of the deficiency in the local aid, the first moiety, and 
part only of the second, eonld be paid ; and in 33 schools we were 
able to pay only the unconditional moiety. 

The actual amount of money locally provided in non-con- 
tributory Unions, according to the managers’ certificates, was 
£126,469 2s. id., or an average of £19 14s. 1 \d. per school. 
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Total Payment to School Staff. 

52. The total income of the teaching staff, from all sources, for the Total 
year ended 31st March, 1889, amounted to £895,407 16s. 5 d., IllC0 “e- 
viz., £728,578 6s. 4 d. from the Board; £17,683 19s. Id. from the 
rates; and £149,145 10.s. Qd. from payments by pupils and sub- 
scriptions, &c., hut exclusive of the estimated value of Free 
Residences. Of the total sum 1S'6 per cent, was locally provided, 
and 81*4 per cent, was derived from the funds placed at our 
disposal by Parliament. 



Annual Income of National Schools. 

53. As far as we have been able to ascertain the aggregate amount ^ vera(re 
of income to the Schools from all sources, including Parliamentary income 
Grant, Rates, School fees, and local subscriptions, during the year ( Sclloo,a ) 
1888, was £932,127 14s. 6cZ., as shown in the following table. 

This would give an average of £l 18s. 2^cZ. for each child in 
average daily attendance during the year. 

1888. 

Aggregate annual Income of National Schools, and Cost per Pupil in 
average daily attendance.* 



From Government Grants, 18S8-9 : — 

£ s. d. 

Paid out of Yote for Primary Education, 728,578 6 4 

Paid out of Vote for Board of Public Works, 

(repairs, &c.), 8,545 7 8 



Total annual Income from Public Funds, . 737,123 14 0 

Rate per Pupil „ „ . 1 10 2| 



From Local sources as under : — 

£ s. d. 

Subscriptions and Endowments, &c., (towards in- 
comes of teachers), 40,861 1 8 

Subscriptions (towards repairs, <&c.), . . . 28,154 -10 5 

Contributory Unions, Rates, .... 17,683 19 7 

^piidbj^Pupils } 10)228 14s, 8d. - £2,014 5s,10c?.), 108,284 8 10 



Total annual Income from Local sources, . 194,984 0 6 

Rate per Pupil „ „ . 7 Ilf 

Total annual Income of Schools from all sources, 932,107 14 6 
Rate per Pupil „ „ . 1 18 2$ 



* 'The attendance at Workhouse and Lunatic Asylum Schools is not included. 
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Class Salaries of Principal Teachers. 



54. The following Scales in force for Payment of Teachers (Principals) from the 
commencement of the National System of Education, shows the successive 
improvements made in their Class Salaries from this Board. 











Males. 












Females. 






PfC&tOD MJIU KG WHICH 


Firjt Class. *Sccond Class. 


Thirl Class. 


First Class. 


Second Class. 


Third Class. 






„d| 

if 

*sj 


| 


| 




| 




, ri 
.- :3 
a 


5.1 

It 




i! 

Si 


IS 


I 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


From 1832 to 1839, 


_ 




_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


10 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


8 


no classes of Teachers, 
From 1839 to 1848, 


20 






15 




12 




15 






12 




10 




no divisions in Classes. 
From 1848 to 1849, 


30 


25 


22 


2u 


18 


1G 


11 


21 


20 


18 


15 


14 


13 


12 


From 1819 to 1851, . 


30 


25 


22 


21 


19 


17 


15 


24 


20 


18 


16 


15 


14 


13 


From 1851 te 1852, . 


35 


20 


24 


21 


19 


17 


15 


24 


20 


18 


16 


15 


14 


13 


From 1852 to J055, 


36 


30 


25 


22 


20 


18 


15 


25 


22 


ID 


17 


16 


15 


13 


From 1855 to 1859, . 


46 


38 


32 


26 


24 


20 


17 


36 


30 


24 


22 


20 


17 


15 


From 1859 to 1860, 


50 


42 


36 


30 


26 


22 


18 


40 


34 


28 


24 


22 


18 


16 


From 1860 to 1872, . 


52 


44 


38 


32 


28 


24 


10 


42 


3G 


30 


26 


24 


20 


16 


From 1872 to 1875, 


52 


38 


-* 


30 


30 


24 


24 


42 


30 


_* 


24 


24 


20 


20 


From 1875 to 1880, . 


68 


44 


-• 


38 


38 


82 


32 


48 


36 


.* 


30 


30 


25 


25 


From 1 January, 1880, 


70 


53 


_* 


44 


44 


35 


35 


58 


43 


_* 


34o 


34J 


27} 


27i 



* One Division abolished. 



From 1872 Results Fees in augmentation of these class salaries 
have been awarded by. the Board. This augmentation in 1888 was 
on an average 48 - 0 per cent, of the class salaries. 



Teachers’ Incomes for the Year. 

ineotM* £P- ve Tables showing the average income of 6,873 

neomu. p r i nc ip a i Teachers for the year 1888, distinguishing their classes, 
and the sources from which their incomes were derived. 

From this return are excluded Teachers of Model Schools, 
Teachers of all Schools paid by capitation, and Teachers who did 
not give service during the entire year. 
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S3 



1 




From Parliamentary Grant 
in aid. 


From Local Sources. 




| Class of Teacher. 


Number of 
Teachers 
included in 
Return. 


Class Salary 
and 

Good Service 
Salary. 


Results Fees, 
Grntuities, Si c., 
from Board. 


Results Fees 
from Ratos. 


Local 

Contributions 
(including 
tho School 
Foes of tho 
Pupils.) 


Total. 


! Males— 

! V 

I*., . 

II. • • • 

Ilf., . . 


231 

474 

1.85* 

1,474 


£ s. d. 
70 9 34 
53 15 8 
44 6 11? 
35 1 0 


£ s. d. 
32 9 04 
25 1 0j 
21 10 8 + 
16 18 5 


£ s. d. 

4 2 3J 
1 17 ]} 
1 9 2 
0 19 3 


£ s. d. 
43 10 63 
22 19 2 
16 11 2$ 
12 7 7 


£ s. d. 
150 11 14 
103 13 0 
83 18 03 
65 6 3 


Total, . 


4,126 


- 


- 


- 


— 


- 


Average of all Classes, 


- 


43 10 7 


20 17 8 


1 9 S£ 


17 5 3* 


83 2 11$ 


Females — 

I'., . 

I- ., . 

II- , • 

Ill 


150 

353 

1,260 

976 


57 14 10 
43 12 7 
34 15 
27 10 3;J 


28 3 3 
23 13 11? 
19 16 11 
1G 12 5 


2 9 10 
1 15 6} 
1 8 44 
1 0 3} 


23 4 10 
18 7 J 
13 6 54 
10 19 04 


111 12 9 
87 9 24 
69 6 JO* 
5'i 2 0.J 


Total, 


2,747 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Average of all Classes, 


- 


34 11 7 


19 12 11 


1 7 7j 


13 13 4$ 


69 5 6 



Assistant Teachers. 

Return, showing tho average income of 671 Male and 1,986 Female Assistants. 
Assistant Teachers. 



— 


Males. 


Females. 


Salary, ..... 

Results Poes from Board, . 

Results Fees from Rates, . 

School Fees, Subscriptions, <fcc,, . 

Total (Average), . 


£ s. d. 
35 0 0 
12 10 64 
- 1 4 51 
1 3 10' 


£ s. d. 
27 0 0 
10 1G 0i 
1 G 94 
0 18 83 


49 18 10 


40 1 63 



Classification of Pupils. 

56. The following Table shows the literary classification 
of 711,035 pupils who made an attendance within the last tiou. 
fourteen days of the month immediately preceding the Results 
Examinations in the year ended 31st December, 1888 : — 





Junior Classes, 
503,183. 


Advanced Classes, 
207,852. 


Infants. 


Class 

I. 


Class 

II. 


Class 

in. 


Class 

IV. 


Class 

V«. 


Class 

V*. 


Class 

VI. 


Total. 


All Ireland, . 


178,881 


119,389 


106.GG2 


98,771 


79,694 


53,701 


34,202 


40,195 


711,035 


Per-ceutage, 


261 


1C-7 


15-0 


13-9 


11’2 


7’6 


4-8 


S' 7 




Per-centage, 


25-1 


456 


29*3 





C 
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Results Examinations. 

57. Since the 1st March, 1877, each. pupil, in order to qualify 
ations. f or presentation at the results examinations, has been required in 

day schools to make 100 attendances of at least four hours a day 
for secular instruction, and in evening schools 50 attendances of 
two hours each evening. 

58. The total number of Schools examined for Results within 
the twelve months ended 31st December, 1888, by the Inspectors, 
and for which we have been able to tabulate the following parti* 
culars, was 8,174, viz.: — 



No. of Ordinary schools examined, .... 7,896 

,, Model Schools (separate departments), . . 84 

,, P. L. Union Schools (Fees payable by the Guar- 
dians, at their discretion), . . . 157 

„ Evening Schools, ..... 37 



(a-.) Number of pupils who attended once or oftener within the 
last fourteen days of Results year : — 

Males, 351,283; Females, 350,752 ; Total, 711,035. 

(&.) Number of pupils qualified by attendances for presen- 
tation at examination : — 

Males, 290,302 ; Females, 298,505 j Total, 588,807. 

(c.) Number who were present and examined on day of inspec- 
tion for Results : — 

Males, 277,980 ; Females, 287,488 ; Total, 565,468. 

((/.) The average daily attendance, as already stated, for twelve 
months ended 31st December, 1888, was — 

Males, 243,824 ; Females, 250,059 ; Total, 493,883. 



Numbers examined at Annual Results Inspections. 

59. The following results have been ascertained through indi- 
vidual examination of the pupils of National Schools by the Inspec- 
tors at their annual inspections: — 



Grades. 


Number 

Examined. 


Number 

Passed. 


Percentage 

Passed. 


Infants, . 


110,304 


102,771 


93-2 


First Class, 


92,234 


77,188 


83-7 


Second Class, . 


92,099 


75,094 


81-5 


Third Class, 


85,104 


66,782 


78-5 


Fourth Class, . 

Fifth Class (1st stage), . 


70,005 


50,287 


71-8 


48,053 


34,982 


72-8 


Fifth Class (2nd stage), . 


31,735 


24,462 


77-0 


Sixth Class, 


35,934 


26,053 


72 -5 


Total, 


565,468 


457,619 


809 
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Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total num- 
ber examined in all the classes : — 



Percentage in Infants' grade, . 19-5 
Class I., . . .16 3 

Class II., . . , 16‘3 

Class III., . . . 1 5*0 

Class IV., . . .12-4 



Class V. (1st stage), 
Class V. (2nd8tage), 
Class VI., 



S’5 
5*6 
, 6-4 

100*0 



G-eneral Abstract op Answering. 



Classics. 


No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Fees in 
subjeot. 


No. of 
Passes 
assigned 
for an- 
swering 
In 

subject. 


Per- 
centage 
of Passes 
to No. 
of Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 


Reading. 








Class I., . 


92,234 


86,566 


93*8 


„ n., . . 


92,099 


84,880 


92*1 


„ hi., . . 


85,104 


79,226 


93*1 


„ IV., . . 


70,005 


65,674 


93-8 


„ V>., . . 


48,053 


45,883 


95 *4 


„ v>., . . 


31,735 


31,065 


97*9 


„ VI., . . 


35,934 


34,988 


97*4 


Total, . 


455,164 


428,282 


94-1 


Writing, 








Class I., . 


92,234 


88,189 


95-6 


„ 11., . 


92,099 


88,250 


95-8 


„ III., . 


85,104 


82,873 


97*3 


„ IV., . 


70,005 


68,100 


97*2 


„ V... . . 


48,053 


44,278 


92-1 


„ V“., . 


31,735 


30,419 


95*9 


„ VI., . 


35,934 


34,723 


96-6 


Total, . 


455,164 


436,838 


95*9 


Arithmetic. 








Class I., . 


92,234 


81,052 


87-9 


„ II.. . 


92,099 


81,120 


88-1 


„ nr., . . 


05,104 


70,246 


82*5 


>, IV'., . . 


70,005 


52,664 


75-2 


„ VI., . 


48,053 


37,618 


78*3 


,, v*., . 


31,735 


25,383 


80-0 


„ VI., . 


35,934 


26,784 


74-5 


Total, . 


455,164 


374,867 


82-3 


Spelling. 








Class I., . 


92,234 


8-2,880 


89-8 


„ 11., . 


92,099 


76,425 


82-9 


„ HI., . . 


85,104 


66,170 


77*7 


„ IV., . . 


70,005 


63,034 


75*7 


V!., . . 


48,053 


38,648 


80-4 


„ V*., . . 


31,735 


28,384 


89-4 


„ VI., . . 


35,934 


33,197 


92-1 


Total, , 


455,164 


378,746 


83‘2 



No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 

for 

Results 
Fees in 
subject. 


No. of 
Passes 
assigned 
for an- 
swering 
in 

subject. 


Per- 
centage 
of Passes 
to No. 
of Pupils 
ex- 
amined. 


85,104 

70,005 

48,053 

31,735 

35,934 


62,277 

45,739 

30,570 

21,627 

26,169 


73*2 

65*3 

63-6 

67-8 

72-8 


270,831 


186,282 


68*8 


85,104 

70,005 

48,053 

31,735 

35,934 


65,938 

50,908 

33,524 

21,25*2 

25,391 


77*5 

72*7 

69-7 

66-9 

70*6 


270,831 


197,013 


72*8 


31,722 

*22,118 

14,985 

15,851 


17,630 

13,342 

9,494 

10,699 


55 -5 
60-3 
63-4 
67*4 


84,676 


51,165 


60-4 


12,359 

8,63-2 

7,778 


7,989 

5,270 

5,036 


64*6 

61-0 

64-7 


28,769 


18,295 


63*5 


42,461 

40.882 

33,260 

23.404 

15,346 

18,544 


39,669 

37,476 

31,416 

22,822 

14,650 

17,896 


93*4 

92-8 

94- 5 

95- 3 

95- 5 

96- 5 


178,397 


163,429 


94-2 



Grammar. 

Class III., . 

„ IV., . 

„ V>. . 

„ V» . 

„ VI., . 

Total, . 



Class III. , . 
„ IV., .- 
„ Vi. , . 
„ V*.,. 

» VI., . 

Total, . 



Agriculture. 

Class IV., . 

» ■ 

„ V s ., . 

„ VI., . . 

Total, . 



Book-keeping. 

Class Vi., . 

„ V*., . 

„ VI., . 

Total, . 



Needlework. 



Class II., 

;; iV 1 :, 

: v ! :; 

,, VI., 



Total, 
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General Abstract ( continued ). 



Vocal Music — (Optional). 


Drawing— ( Extra). 


— 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


Per- 

centage. 


— 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


Per- 

centage. 


Class II., 
„ III., 

„ iv., 

» VI., 
„ V*., 

„ VI.. 


15,082 

16,582 

13.SG5 

9,784 

6,548 

7,063 


12,323 

13,685 

I0,G70 

7,748 

5,421 

5,478 


72-4 

82-5 

769 

79-6 

82-8 

77-5 


Class III., 

iv., 

„ V*., 

„ v=., 

„ VI., 


11,238 

10,574 

7,922 

5,604 

6,415 


8,098 

7,678 

5,977 

4,601 

5,477 


72-0 

726 

821 

85-4 


Total, . 


69,774 


oo,o2d 


79-6 


Total, . 


41,753 


31,831 


7G-2 



The number of Schools in which pupils were presented in 
Extra and Optional Subjects under the provisions of the Pro- 
gramme, and the general results of the answering, were as 
follow : — 



— 


Number 

of 

Schools. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


— 


Number 

of 

Schools. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 


No. of 
Passes. 


Vocal Music (as above), . 


1,143 


69,774 


55,525 


Mechanics, 


11 


04 




Instrumental Music, 


149 


1,185 


1,092 


Hydrostatics and Pneu- 








Drawing (as above), 


839 


41,758 


31,831 


matics, 


1 


10 


jr 


Kindergarten, 


1C5 


19,643 


jrs 

C a 
CO 


Magnetism and Electricity, 


3 


69 




Girls Reading Book, and 








Chemistry, 


4 


36 




Domestic Economy, 


478 


5,493 


3,350 


Light and Sound, . 


1 


1 




Sewing Machine, and 








Physical Geography, 


783 




IfSSf 


Dressmaking, 


661 


6,9S0 


5,461 


Botany, .... 


1 


39 


HTl 


Cookery, 


27 


646 


024 


Hygioue, 


8 


129 


■ Iii 


Management of Poultry, 


4 


144 


117 


Handicraft, . 


7 


89 


WT 


Dairy Management, 


5 


69 


76 


French, .... 


no 


931 




Geometry and Mensura- 








Irish, .... 


41 


823 


■ntfi 


tion, 


1,426 


7,369 


4,989 


Latin, .... 


35 


217 


Bti 


Algebra, 


1,675 


12,926 


8,411 




8 


29 


■FT 


Trigonometry, 


23 


42 


80 








| 



For most of these extra subjects results fees are paid in Primary 
Schools by the State, in Great Britain as well as in Ireland. The money 
value of the passes gained in Extras (excluding Drawing and Kinder- 
garten) was £7,487 11s. 6 c?. ; of this sum £3,350 represented the value in 
Geometry and Algebra; £563 15s. in Latin, Greek, French, and Irish; 
£1,158 10s. in Physical Geography, and £2,041 16s. 6c?. in branches 
exclusive of Needlework, for Females only. The remainder, £373 10s., 
was spread over the other subjects. 

The money value of the passes gained in Yocal Music, Drawing, and 
Kindergarten, for the year was £12,486 2s. 



Com- 
parative 
view of 
proficiency. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW. 



The per-centages of passes gained in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic in each of the last four years, are set forth in tie fol- 
lowing table: — 





1888. 


1887. 


1886. 


1885. 


Reading, 


94-1 


93-7 


93-6 


93*4 


Writing, 


95-9 


96-3 


96-0 ' 


95-8 


Arithmetic, * 


. 82-3 


82*7 


83*3 


80*7 
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Private Contributions administered by the Board. 

Successful Candidates for Carlisle and Blake Premiums. 

SO. This Fund is at the disposal of this Board for the special re- Carlisle 
cognition in practical form of distinguished merit of Teachers as 
school-keepers, and prizes are awarded by ns on the reports of the r,m ' "*■ 
Inspectors showing marked efficiency on the part of the candidates. 

The names of the Teachers who secured the prizes for 1888 will be 
fonnd in Appendix. 



Reid Bequest. 

(51. Special Prizes, varying from £25 to £10 each, were awarded R«M 
to thirteen Male Paid Monitors of National Schools in the County 
Kerry for superior answering in Competitive Examinations for the 
Prizes, under the 'Will of the late R. T. Reid, Esq. The names, &c,, 
will be found in the Appendix. 



Books and Re&uisitis. 

62. The amount received for books, school requisites, and Booki_«nd 
apparatus, sold at first cost prices to National Schools in 1888-9, 
was £32,377 5s. Id. The number of orders was 25,552, and the 
average amount of each order £1 5s. id. 

03. The value of requisites and apparatus granted as Free Stock 
in 1888-9, including School Account Books, was £2,405 Os. 4£d. 

The number of Grants was 441. 



Agriculture. 

64. The total number of School Farms in connexion with School 
Ordinary National Schools on the Slst December, 1888, was 51. ParnB > s«. 
The names of the Schools and the extent of each farm attached 
to it will be fonnd in the Appendix. The total number of 
pupils examined in Agriculture in this class of schools, within 
the results year, was 836, of whom 713 passed in the agricultural 
programme. 

We had also 30 schools having School Gardens attached, for the 
management of which, and for the agricultural knowledge displayed 
ky the pupils, we granted special agricultural fees, upon the reports 
of the District Inspectors. The number of pupils examined in the 
School Gardens was 610, of whom 446 passed. 

As set forth in the table at page 35, there were 84,676 pupils 
examined in the Agricultural Class Books by the District Inspec- 
tors in the Ordinary National Schools at their Results Examina- 
tions, of whom 51,165 passed. 
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Dairy Management. 

65. The results of the dairy instruction at our Model Agricul- 
tural institutions continue to he of a satisfactory character. 

Two sessions for dairy instruction, for young women, were held 
during the year at the Albert Farm, Glasnevin, at which 59 pupils 
attended. The Royal Dublin Society continued its aid by contri- 
buting prizes to the successful pupils at the examinations which 
were held at the close of the sessions. A variation in the alloca- 
tion of prizes was made which appears to work satisfactorily. 
Instead of offering large money prizes, scholarships, entitling the 
holders in a certain number of cases to free places at subsequent 
sessions, are substituted. 

Considering the importance of dairy education, we have made 
pirovision for increased instruction in this branch in our agri- 
cultural school at Glasnevin for the young men who attend the 
agricultural sessions. 

At the Munster Model Agricultural and Dairy National School, 
Cork, the following numbers of female students attended; — 

At the first session, 4th January to 29th February, 1888, . . . 30 

„ second , , 2 1st M:vrch „ 10th May, ,, . .26 

„ third „ 23rd May „ 18th July, „ . .19 

75 

The co-operation of the Local Committee has been attended with 
excellent results, and we continue to receive assurances of the 
value of the instruction given at this Institution in the improve- 
ment of the dairy produce of the districts in which its students 
settle. 

Since the commencement of the department of dairy instruction 
in 1880, the number of certificated dairy students trained in our 
institutions at Cork and Glasnevin is 768. 

A very important means of education in dairy management 
was brought into operation during tile year ISS8. On the appli- 
cation of the Committee of the Dungannon Industries Association 
for aid towards dairy Instruction to farmers in the county Tyrone, 
we made an arrangement by which the services of the _ principal 
dairymaid at Glasnevin were placed at the disposal of this Com- 
mittee for a limited period. The Local Committee had full charge 
of the mode of carrying out this experiment. We gave a loau 
of such dairy implements as were required for the teaching, 
and the farmers of the district, in which the instruction was 
given, supplied milk and cream. The teaching was carried on 
at the farmers’ houses, and occasionally in the National school 
after school hours; a small charge was made for admission 
to the course of instruction. We have been assured that con- 
siderable improvement in the quality of the butter resulted in the 
districts where the dairy instructor was sent, and that many farmers 
immediately realised considerably improved prices for their butter. 
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Teachers’ 'Residences. 



66. The number of applications received in 1888 for loans to Residances 
provide Teachers' Residences was 87, all of which were approved. ^ cljers 
The total number of applications since 1875 for loans was 742, 98 * 39’ 
of which 703 were favourably entertained. S'si 4 J 83 ’ 

The number of applications for grants for residences in con- Vic,,o. 7-tj 
nexion with Vested Schools was 102, of which 68 were aided. vS 0 fc t 8 45 

Rule 249. 



67. The number of free residences, throughout Ireland, provided 
without aid from the State (exclusive of Convent, Monastery, 
Model, and Worlfhouse National Schools), is 1,298, 



Teachers’ Pension Act (1879). 

68. Under the provisions of this Act the sum of £1,300,000 of the Pensions 
Surplus Fund of the late Established Church was appropriated to f e r acI]er . 
the aid of the National Teachers, in the payment of their Premiums " 
for Pensions. The aid from the proceeds of this fund relieves the 
Teachers to the extent of three-fourths of their Premiums, and the 
remaining one-fourth is deducted in this office in quarterly instal- 
ments from the Teachers’ salaries, and paid over to the Pension 
Fund. The amount paid to the Pensions Fund from the deductions 
from the Teachers’ Salaries last year was £9,061 13s. 5 d. 

From a statement received from the Teachers’ Superan- 
nuation Office, it appears that the number of teachers connected 
with the Pension Fund in the year ended the 31st December, 1888, 
was 10,700. The amount paid in 1888 in pensions was £24,069 
6.s. 6 d., and in retiring gratuities, £5,431 Is. 6 d. 

In addition to the above amount paid to Teachers under the 
Pensions Act, there was the sum of £853 19s. 8 d. granted from 
the Parliamentary Funds to Teachers who did not join the Pension 
Scheme. 



Commissioners. 

69, The death of the Rev. Dr. Jellett, Provost of Trinity College, Deatu. 
who had been a member of the Boai'd for a period of twenty 
years, occurred in February, 1888. By his demise the Commis- 
sioners have lost an invaluable colleague, and National Education 
a most devoted and gifted supporter. 

tn the year 1888, the following gentlemen were appointed to 
be members of the Board: — Bond. 

Sir Perot R. Grace, Bart., d.l. 

James Morsll, Esq. 

Geobge F. FitzGerald, Esq., f.t.c jx, f.r.s. 

Rev. John W . Stubbs, d,d,, s.p.t.c.d. 
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Fifty-fifth Report of the Commissioners, &c. [1888. 

70. Attached hereto are comparative tables of statistics of 
proficiency and expenditure, &c,, for a series of years, and our 
financial statement for the year ended 31st March last. 

71. We submit this, as our Report for the past year, to your 
Excellency, and in testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
Seal to be hereunto affixed, this Twenty-eighth day of May, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Eighty-nine. 



(Signed), 




John E. Shebidan, 
J. C. Tayior, 



• Secretaries. 
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1st APRIL, 1888, TO 31st MARCH, 1889, 
SHOWING THE FUNDS AT THE DISPOSAL 

OF 

THE COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, IRELAND, 

AND HOW THESE FUNDS HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED, 
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The following Statement of Account will show the Funds at 
the disposal of the COMMISSIONERS in 1888-S9, and how they 
have been distributed 



The balance on 1st April, 1888, 

Parliamentary Grant for 1888-89, 

Model Schools : — 

School Fees received from Pupils attending Model Schools, 
a portion of which (£3,410 8s. lift) is included in the 
payments made by the Commissioners to the Teachers of 
these Schools, and the remainder (£2,014 5s. lOtZ.) is 
passed to Her Majesty’s Exchequer, . 

Agricultural Establishments : — 

Amount received by the Commissioners in Students' Pees 
and in Sales of Farm Produce at their Model Farms 
(for this land of receipt credit is taken in preparing the 
annual estimates as aset-off against the expenditure) , viz. ; 
Albert Establishment (Glasnevin) : 

Students’ Fees, . £518 0 0 

Farm Produce, . £2,797 17 I 



Munster Establishment, Cork : 

Students’ Fees, . £287 14 0 

Farm Produce, . £1,237 11 6 



£3,315 17 1 



£1,525 5 0 



Book and School Apparatus Department : — 

Amount received for Books and other School Requisites 
sold to National Schools, payable to Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, exclusive of £11 7s. 2d. returned to 

Managers, 

Miscellaneous Receipts, payable to Her Majesty's 

Exchequer, 

Private Contribution Fund : — 

Dividends on Legacies and Donations (private contribu- 
tions) invested in Government Securities, . 

Income Tax deductions, payable to InlandRevenueDepart-j 

meat, 

Received for Requisites on account of Her Majesty’s 

Stationery Office, 

Sundry repayments of moneys due to the account of the vote 

of previous year (1887-88), 

Rates Contributions Account : — 

Contributions from Rates by the 
Guardians of Poor Law Unions in aid 
of Results Fees to Teachers of 
National Schools, .... £17,397 1 2 

Lapsed Money Order Refunded, . 102 8 2 

Amount lodged in excess by Enniskillen 
P.L.U., ...... 20 0 0 



Stoppages from Quarterly Salaries of Teachers of one- 
fourth Premiums for Pensions, under Act 42 & 43 Vic., 
c. 74, 1879, 

Deposit Fees by Students, 

Carried forward, 



£ 8. d, 

17,536 10 5 

898,525 0 0 



5,424 14 9 



4,841 2 7 

32,377 5 I 
160 10 3 

489 9 9 
1,142 4 0 
18 18 7 
500 4 8 



18,019 9 4 



9,082 19 8 
24 0 0 



£988,142 0 1 
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The Expenditure during the year was as follows:- 



Office in Dcblin : 

1. Salaries and Wages, 

2. Travelling Expenses, 

3. Legal Expenses, 

4. Rent, 

5. Incidental Expenses, 



£ s. d. 
25,064 9 9 
248 1 0 

41 10 6 
115 7 8 
133 6 8 



25,002 15 7 I 



Inspection : 

1. Salaries, 29,751 2 5 

2. Travelling and Personal Allowances,* 10,837 1 3 



40,588 3 8 



Training : 

Marlborough-street Training College, . 7,096 14 10 

Training Colleges, under local manage- 
ment, 15,348 16 8 



Model Schools : 

1. Central, . ... 

2. Metropolitan, 

3. District, 

4. Minor, 

5. Retiring Gratuities to Model School 

Teachers, 



*4,755 14 0 
*2,509 12 4 
"18,245 16 2 
*5,257 6 5 



Ordinary National Schools : 

1 . Principal and Assistant Teachers — \ 

Salaries, £427,069 3s. 10 d„ . f roo „„ r 0 

Principal and Assistant Teachers — ( J 

Results, £202,266 0s. lid, . ) 

2. Workmistresses, .... 7,578 5 1 : 

3. Good Service Salaries, . . . 1,964 17 8 

4. Monitors, 52,931 13 2 

5. Training Monitors, &c., . . . 10,524 12 4 

6. Travelling Expenses — Teachers’ and 

Monitors’ Examination, . . 941 12 I 

7. Organizing Teachers, . . . 327 19 1 

8. Retiring Gratuities (under the old 

provisions), 133 19 8 

9. Incidental Expenditure, . . . 40 8 2 



941 12 I 
327 19 1 



10. Repayment to General Post Office of 

Commission to Local Postmasters, 

11. Free Grants of Books and School 

Requisites, 



133 19 8 | 
40 8 2 | 



2,445 11 6 



31,488 8 11 



1,223 19 2 

705,180 2 11 



Carried forward, 



825,305 2 7 



* Including the portion of thejBohool Foes (aea p. 60), appropriated towards payment of tho Toachota 
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Brought forward, 
Agricultural Establishments : 

General Superintendence and Inspection, 
Albert Agricultural Training Institution, 
„ Farms and Gardens, . 

Munster Agricultural Training Institution , 

„ Farm 

Agricultural Schools, .... 
,, Gardens, 



Moieties of Rentcharge of Teachers’ Re- 
sidences repaid to Managers by Corn- 



Balance of Parliamentary 
1887-88 surrendered, 



615 10 2 
2,406 9 7 
2,874 4 2 
661 18 7 
1,446 17 11 
382 5 10 
61 10 3 



Book and School Apparatus Department: 
Purchase of Boohs aud other requisites, 
Wages of Packers, &c., &c., 



38,253 6 5 
645 2 10 



38,898 9 3 



Payments to Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office of amount of Sales of Account 



Books, Commissioners’ Rules, and 
Reports, &c., to Managers, . . j 

Private Contribution Fund, Payments to j 
Schools from, i 



Income Tax : 

Payments to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment of deductions for Income Tax, . 
Amount refunded on Claims, 



Payment to Pensions Fund of amounts 
stopped from Quarterly Salaries of 
Teachers, under the Act 42 & 43 Vic., 

c. 74, 1879, 

Rates Contributions Account : 
Payments to Teachers, 

Re-issue of Lapsed Money Orders, 
Refund to Enniskillen P.L.U. 



17,683 19 
102 8 
20 0 



Payments to Her Majesty’s Exchequer ; 
Amounts received on Sales of Books 
and other School Requisites, exclusive I 
of £11 Is. 2 d. returned to managers, I 



Amount of unappropriated balance of 
Fees received from Model School 



31,828 15 10 



Amount of Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Balance of Parliamentary Vote of 



2,045 6 8 
- 207 13 11 



Balance on 31st March, 1889, 



__ 41,354 9 8 

£ 43,927 16 6 



£ 988,142 9 1 
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Note A. — The following -Table shows tlie amount of School Fees re, 
ceived from Pupils in the Model Schools severally, and also tho 
Expenditure on each School. Under head of Salaries and Allow- 
ances are included the amounts apportioned to Principal and 
Assistant Teachers out of the Fees paid by the Pupils : — 



Modol School. 


Avenge 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


Receipts 

in 

Fees. 


Expenditure (including 


portion of School Foes). 


Sal arios nnd 
Allowances. 


General 

Expenditure, 


Total. 








£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


£ 


S. 


d. 


£ 


s. 


d. 


Central, 




1,527 


1,034 


3 


11 


4,479 


0 




276 


13 


1 


4,755 


14 


0 


West Dublin, 




320 


147 


5 


11 


1,089 


5 


1 


95 


14 


8 


1,184 


19 


9 


G-lasnevin, ■, 




83 


35 


12 


o 


333 


14 


8 


44 


6 


0 


378 


0 


3 


Inchicore, . 




317 


130 


2 


1 


938 


2 


11 


8 


9 


5 


946 


12 


4 


Athy, . 




83 


58 


13 


10 


280 


11 


3 


09 


13 


10 


350 


5 


1 


Bailieboro’, . 




76 


44 


7 


9 


251 


19 


» 


54 


G 


o 


300 


5 


5 


Ballymena, . 




292 


103 


5 


10 


970 


3 


!) 


76 


16 


10 


1,047 


0 


6 


Belfast, , 




1,031 


607 


10 


7 


3,710 


0 


o 


453 


1 


9 


4,163 


7 11 


Clonmel, . 




113 


100 


7 


0 


430 


17 


0 


92 


7 


0 


529 


4 


0 


Coleraine, . 




222 


172 


11 


11 


812 


2 


0 


82 


10 


0 


894 


12 


c 


Cork, . 




410 


404 


11 


0 


1,080 


2 


2 


333 


0 


i 


2,019 


8 


3 


Dunmanway, 




237 


06 


3 


0 


952 


9 


3 


82 


13 


o 


1,035 


2 


5 


Enniscorthy, 




02 


54 


15 


11 


285 


0 


3 


68 


n 


1 


353 


9 


4 


Enniskillen, 




191 


158 


14 


6 


690 


o 


7 


145 


11 


7 


841 


14 


2 


Galway, . 




09 


68 


15 


10 


375 


19 


10 


95 


n 


« 


471 


11 


3 


Kilkenny, . 




73 


03 


10 


10 


313 


14 


8 


112 


13 


4 


450 


8 


0 


Limerick, . 




109 


124 


9 


9 


020 


10 


9 


no 


16 


9 


73] 


13 


6 


Londonderry, 




331 


304 


5 


7 


1,193 


o 


1 


184 


11 


» 


1,377 


13 10 


Newry, 




203 


181 


15 


C 


833 


9 


8 


81 


6 


10 


•914 


16 


6 


Newtownards, 




243 


101 


10 


0 


800 


0 


11 


128 


18 


4 


937 


5 


3 


Sligo, . 




150 


99 


11 


10 


GOO 


4 


5 


1S1 


3 


2 


739 


7 


7 


Trim, . 




99 


51 


1 


2 


303 


17 


0 


61 


1 


10 


304 


18 10 


Waterford, . 




133 


147 


7 


4 


542 


13 


2 


168 


18 


8 


711 


11 


10 


Ballymoney, 




241 


124 


11 


2 


773 


2 


2 


20 


6 


11 


793 


9 


1 


Carrickfergus, 




217 


167 


18 


0 


094 


11 


1 


00 


5 


3 


754 


10 


4 


Lurgan, , 




300 


145 


18 


7 


977 


11 


4 


39 


12 


4 


1,017 


3 


8 


Monaghan, . 




217 


129 


3 


9 


071 


12 


8 


48 


3 


0 


719 


15 


8 


Newtownstewart, 


137 


77 


4 


7 


420 


8 


4 


22 


0 


5 


442 


8 


9 


Omagh, , 


. 


3*24 


212 


14 


0 


1,095 


19 


4 


45 


13 


0 


1,141 


12 


4 


Pavsonstovm, 




112 


06 


11 


2 


345 


4 


9 


42 


15 


10 


388 


0 


7 






7,024 


5,424 14 


9 


27,530 11 


5 


3,237 17 


G 


30,708 


8 


11 


Deduct School F 


-•{& 


>unt paid to Teachers, 
nee passed to Exchequer, 


£3.4 

2,C 


10 8 in 

14 5 10 j 


5,424 14 


9 
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Note B. — The Receipts for Sales of Farm Produce, &c., at each of the 
two Model Farms under the management of the Board, and the 
Expenditure thereon in 1888-89, were as follows : — 



Namo of Farm. 


Receipts from 
Pupils’ Foes 
and for Sale of 
Farm Produce. 


Expenditure on Farms, and Training of Students. | 


Working 
Expenses 
of Farm, 
Live Stock, &c. 


Maintenance of 
Agricultural 
Students, and 
Salaries of Agri- 
culturists, &c. 


Total Cost of 
Farms and 
Training 
Institutions. 




£ s. 


d . 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Albert, .... 


8,315 17 


1 


2,874 4 2 


2,406 9 7 


5,280 13 9 


Munster, .... 


1,525 5 


6 


1,446 17 11 


661 18 7 


2,108 16 6 




4,841 2 


7 


4,321 2 1 


3,068 8 2 


7,389 10 3 


Deduct Farm Expenses, . 


4,321 2 


1 


Deduct Far 


m Receipts, 


4,841 2 7 








Net Cost, Farms and Insti- 




Excbsb of Farm Receipts, 


5*20 0 


6 


tutions, 




2,548 7 8 
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NAMES OP THE COMMISSIONERS 

OP 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 

ACCORDING TO THE DATES OF THEIR RESPECTIVE APPOINTMENTS, 



ON ' 

31st DECEMBER, 1888. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Inspectors of Irish National Schools. 



Appendix A. 

List of 
Inipectors 
of National 
Schools. 



National School Districts and Inspectors in charge, 1st Jan., 1S89. 
Head Inspectors. 



Namo. 


Post Town. 


District 

Charge. 


Districts in Charge as Hoad Inspector. 


Molloy, John, 

JPCallum, John, M.A., 
Seymour, M. S., M.A., . 
Newell, W. O’ B., A.M., 
Bole, William, m.a., . 
Connellan, Peter, 


Dublin, . 

Dublin, . 
Londonderry, . 
Cork, . 
Belfast. . 
Galway, 


30a 

40a 

2a 

GOa 

Da 

34a 


19, 25, 28, 29, 30, 33, 37, and three 
Training Colleges. 

36, 4ft, 41, 43, 44, 4G, 47, 49, 50, 53. 
1,2,3, 5. 6. 7,13,14, 15,31. 

39, 4R, 51, 52. 54, 55, 56,57, 58,59, 60. 
4, 8,8a, 9, 10, 11, IG, 17,18, 23,24. 
12, 20, 21 , 22, 26, 27, 32, 34, 35, 42, 45 . 



District Inspectors. 



o 2 

fc.3 

» 


Official 

Centres. 


| Inepcotora in Charge. 


No of 
District. 


Official 

Control. 


Inspectors in Charge. 


1 


Lotterkenny, . 


MacNamara, J. C., 


30 


Dublin, North,. 


Sullivan, M., b.a. 




B.A. 


31 


Uallinamore, . 


Warner, J. M'lC.A.B. 


2 


Londonderry, . 


Hamilton, Alex., 


32 


Tuam, 


Lehane, D., b.a. 




M.A. 






(pro tem.) 


3 


Coleraine, 


Shannon, P. 


33 


Mullingar, 


Nicnolls, William. 
Downing, E. 


4 


Ballymena, 


Starrit, S. 


1 34 


Galway, . 


5 


Donegal, 


RPClintock, W. J., 


35 


Dailinasloe, 


Barrett, J., B.A. 




M.A. 


36 


Parsonstown, . 


Allman, S. ( protem ) 


6 


Strabane, 


Cox, Henry. 


37 


Dublin, No. 3, . 


Purser, A. 


7 \ 


Magherafelfc, 
CatlUdaicum , > 


Alexander, Thos. 
J., A.B. 


39 


Listowel, 


Bateman, Godfrey, 
A.B. 


l 


(pro tern.) ) 


40 


Dublin, S., • ! 

Portarlingtou, . 


Browne, J ohn. 


8 


Belfast, North, 


Moran, J ohn, ll.d. 


41 


O’Hara, T., m.a. 


8a 


Carrickforijus, . 


Brown, Jamos. 


42 


Gort, 


Q’Donogfcue, J. J., 


9 


Belfast, South, 


Gordon, John, m.a. 






a. sx. (pro 1cm.) 


10 


Nowtownarda, , 


Skeffington, J . B. 


43 


Thurles, . 


Dalton, J. P.,m.a, 
MacDonnell, J. 


11 


Lurgan , , 


Dugan, 0. W., m.a. 
Rountree, D. J. 


44 


Atby, 


12 


Sligo, . 


45 


Ennia, 


Macaulay, P. T. 


13 

14 


Enniskillen, . 
Omagh, . 


Murphy, J. J. 
Browne, W.J., m.a. 


46 

47 


Tipperary, . 

Kilkenny, 


Craig, Isaac, a.b. 
Keenan, M., b.a. 


15 


Dungannon, 


Dewar, E. P., m.a. 


48 


Youghal, 


Connelly, W. R., 


16 


Armagh, . 


Rodgers, J. W.,m.a. 






A.B. 


17 


Downpatrick, . 


Healy, ‘William. 
Headen.W. P.,i.n. 


49 


Waterford, 


Stronge, S. E., m.a. 


18 


Monaghan, 


50 1 


Wexford, 


MacMillan, W. 


19 


N ewry, . 


MacCroanor, E. 


51 


Limerick, 


Hynes, J. J., m.a. 


20 


Ballma, . 


O’Connell, J. A., h. a. 


52 


Rathkeulo, Luik. 


M'Neill, John, a.b. 


21 


Ballaghadereen, 


Chambers. J., B.A. 






( pro tem.) 




(pro tern.) 


63 


Clonmel. 


Smith, C. 


22 


Boyle, , 


Cowley, A. S., a.b. 


54 


'l'ralee, . 


Steode, J,, ll.d. 


23 


Cavan, . 


Eardley, F. 


55 


Millstroct, 


Ross, Jmne3, b.a. 


24 


Bailicborougb, . 


Worsley, H., a.m. i 


56 


Mallow, . 


Brown, W. A., a.b. 


25 


Drogheda, 


Adair, S, a.m. 


57 


Killarney, 


Hogan, Jus. F. 


26 


Westport, 


Mollaily.M., m.a. 


58 


Bantry, . 


Beatty, H. 


27 


Roscommon, . 


M'Elwaine.A.J.M.A. 


59 


Duumanwav, . 


Pedlow, Win., a.b. 


28 


Longford, 


Douo van, fc£. A. , a.m. 


GO 


Cork, . 


Cromie, E., b.a. 


29 


Trim, 


Morgan, A. P. , A.B. 






( pro Urn.) 






(pro tem.) 
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Agricultural Superintendent. 



List of 
Inspectors 
of National 
Schools. 



Thomas Carroll, Esq. 



Inspectors who arc not in perma- 
nent charge of districts. 


Inspectors' Assistants. 


Stations. 


M'Neill, John, a.b. 


Robertson, William, . 


Derry. 


Morgan, A. P., a.B. 


Clements, William T.,. 


Belfast. 


Cromie, E. S., B.A. 


O’Sullivan, Michael, . 


Cork. 


O’Reilly, L. 


B.artlev, William, a. b., 


Dublin. 


O’Riordan, J. 


Bartley. Charles, .... 


Dublin. 


Dickie, J., a.b. 


Smith, John, .... 


Atlilone. 


Codrington, A. J. 


M‘Glade, Patrick, 


Ballybauui8. 




Martin, Thomas, .... 


Tralee. 




Stokes, I. J., 


Kilkenny. 




Honan, P. J., . • 


Belfast. 



APPENDIX B. 

General Reports oil the State of the Schools for the 
year 1888. 

Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood that they do not hold 
themselves responsible for the opinions expressed in these Reports , nor do they feel 
called upon to adopt any suggestions they may contain. 

MiuPra- Miss Prendergast, Directress of Needlework, 

Office of National Education, 

wit- Marlborougli-stveet, 

street. April, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have the honour to submit for the information of the 
Commissioners the following general report upon the state of the indus- 
trial education throughout Ireland during the past year. It will be most 
accurately conveyed under two headings : — 

1 . Industrial departments in schools under the National Board, to 
which grants of salary in aid of special instruction arc made. 

2. Departments of Industrial Schools certified under the Act, and 
conducted in connection with recognised National schools. 

I propose to deal first with the question of industrial instruction as 
it is carried on in the departments grouped under heading No. 1. A 
number of interesting reports upon them have been forwarded by Inspec- 
tors, the bulk of these, however, referring to departments with whose 
working I am already acquainted. These reports are from Mr. Morgan 
(Trim), Dr. Moran (Belfast North), Mr. Gordon (Belfast South), Mr. 
MacCreanor (Newry), Mr. O’Donoghue (Gort), Mr. Keenan (Kilkenny), 
and Mr. Stronge (Waterford). 

I am indebted to Mr. O’Hara (Portarlington), Mr. Ross (Millstreet), 
Mr. Macdonnell (Athy), Mr. Brown (Dublin), and Mr. Donovan (Long- 
ford), for information respecting departments which I have not yet had 
an opportunity of visiting, the creation of the appointment which I hold 
being bub of recent date. My official experience, in consequence, is 
limited, and I have to beg for such indulgence as kindness extends to a 
beginner, with whom the will must often be taken for the deed. 

It may be well to remark here, for the information of any reader not 
familiar with the working of the system of National Education in Ireland, 
that the industrial instruction of which I speak throughout this report 
is that given in advanced needlework only. Plain sewing and knitting 
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are taught to every girl, in rank above 1st Class, -who attends a National AppendiceB. 
school in which a female teacher or a workmistress is employed, and in Re ^7 oa 
many schools which have not a special industrial department, there is a State of 
class formed, for instruction in sowing machine and dressmaking, as an Sctl00,s - 
extra, subject, from which the pupils derive considerable benefit. MissPrer.- 

The number of schools now under tho Board in which a grant of dzrgast. 
salary in aid of special industrial instruction is available may be Marl- 
reckoned as 43. In two of these payment of salary was temporarily lwwmjh- 
cancelled, owing to some irregularities in arrangement, which have streel> ' 
since been set right. Several other departments, of more or less Nnmberof 
recent growth, have not yob been recognised by the Commissioners, and Industrial 
are not, therefore, included in this calculation. menu ' 

The number of girls who, under these special teachers paid by the under the 
Commissioners of National Education, receive training in the higher Board * 
branches of needlework, may be roughly estimated at 1,100. In writing « 
on this subject, it must frankly be acknowledged tlrat a considerable Nu ™ 1,erof 
percentage of these departments have seriously fallen backward in the axteufling. 
amount of their usefulness, and of the practical work done by them. 

Their conductors have grown, in a good many instances, to look upon 
the industrial teacher in somewhat the same light as that in which the 
workmistress in a mixed school is regarded ; and to occupy her more in 
the general teaching’ of plain needlework to all classes, than in tho 
imparting of advanced branches of industrial instruction to a special 
class. This is a matter which it will take some time, tact, and patience 
to set right ; still, by the expenditure of all three, I have no doubt that 
these departments can be brought back to satisfactory working order. 

It is pleasanter to be able to chronicle the amount of good which others, 
active and untiring, are accomplishing. I shall gladly refer to some of 
these under the following headings. 

Lace is made with more or less success in a great number of these Various 
departments. In Carrickmacross National School it is the lace, called a* llB 
by that name, which is a flourishing industry in the neighbourhood, 
and owes much to the steady support and assistance of the Commissioners 
of National Education during a period of over forty years. It is made 
in two kinds, guipure and applique ; tho former is the more valuable. 

There is constant demand for this lace, both from trade and private 
sources. It is noticeable that the industry has continued to thrive from 
the time of its establishment ; and, a3 it is a well-known fact, that Irish 
enterprises are only too apt, after a short period of prosperity, to 
languish, decline, and drop into decay, it is barely natural to surmise 
that the interest taken by the National Board of Education in the 
maintenance of this one, and the aid afforded by them to it, must have 
had much to do with its continued success. 

In the Industrial Department of Kinsale Convent National School, 
the Limerick lace of fifty years ago, a light and delicate fabric, 
differing very greatly from the coarse and degenerate substitute of 
latter time^, has recently been revived. Already success has attended 
tho experiment ; the lace produced is of excellent quality, and being made 
upon good patterns, finds a ready sale. A very elegant scarf, ordered 
by Lady Londonderry, had just been completed when I visited the school. 

There is a flourishing class for lace design, under the superintendence of 
the Head of the School of Art in Cork. 

Limerick lace of the coarser kind, principally made for ecclesiastical 
use, is produced in Canal-street Convent National School (Newry), 

Rostrevor Convent National School, Newtownsmith Convent National 
School, and Skibbereen Convent National School ; English point, in 
■which a narrow linen braid is used to form the pattern, and the interstices 
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ApptndixB. filled with lace stitches, is -worked in Kilkenny Convent National 
Reports on School, Goresbridge Convent National School (where also a pillow lace — 
state of Torchon — is made), Kilrush Convent National School, and other places ; 

Schools. the rudiments of point lace-making, and of crochet guipure are taught 
Miss Pnn- to the pupils at New Ross Convent National School, and ordinary 
dergatt. crochet and macrame are almost universal. 

Mail- Turning from articles of luxury to those of necessity, there is much 
borough, to chronicle in the way of useful work. Dressmaking is taught in 
street. e ^gpt een departments of National Schools, in some of them very well 
indeed, in others the instruction is confined to the making of plain dresses, 
such as the pupils would wear when working ; but, in any case, it must 
be of great practical value to them. The making of fine underclothing, 
including shirts, is largely taught. This branch is brought to great 
perfection in. the Industrial Departments of Newry and Rostrevor Con- 
vent National Schools. The articles made here are often trimmed with 
beautifully-worked white embroidery, produced by the pupils, and this 
is also used in manufacturing very dainty and elaborate babies’ robes ; 
and handkerchiefs are veined, sprigged, and embroidered with initial 
letters. 

Much work is done in fancy knitting and crocheting of shawls, vests, 
caps, petticoats, capes, babies’ frocks, coats, and boots, woollen gloves, 
cotton counterpanes, &c. ; work of this kind sent from the Industrial 
Department in Longford Convent National School to the Exhibition at 
Olympia was very readily sold, and more ordered. Fancy knit ting is 
also extremely well done in. Mount St. Vincent Convent National School, 
Limerick, where a special grant in aid of Industrial Instruction is made 
by the Commissioners. Knitting by machine gives profitable employ- 
ment to the girls in several flourishing departments, notably Mount St. 
Vincent Convent National School before mentioned, in which large 
orders for vests and jerseys are executed for business houses, and Kilkenny 
Presentation Convent National School, where contracts are obtained 
from Government for the supply of thousands of pairs of socks for army 
use. Mats are manufactured from refuse wool, and also from cloth 
clippings, and scraps of woollen stuffs ; a lesson in economy, as well as 
one in industry, is thus given to the children. 

Articles of clerical wear, such as surplices, are made ; some ecclesias- 
tical embroidery, mostly of a simple kind, is done, and a good deal of 
fancy-work in the less well-managed departments. Of this I cannot 
say that I approve, as (with one striking exception where circumstances 
are exceptional, also) it is never sufficiently well taught to be saleable, 
or of worth, and I think that the children’s time might be better 
employed upon work of a more useful character. 

What The amount of success attendant on these efforts is, in some cases, all 

Iucmsh 6 ° f that can be desired ; in others, fairly satisfactory. In a considerable 
attending, number there is still much to he wished for, but we may hope that 
an effort to start afresh which I have with pleasure seen made in two 
or three directions, will gradually come to be set on foot in all those 
places which need such a reform. 

What effect Where Industrial instruction is imparted with j udgment and efficiency, 
workers effect upon the pupils is excellent. They are formed to habits of 

industry ; their bauds are trained to deftness and usefulness, they 
become neat and tidy in person, and — a most important result — in 
many cases the information and skill acquired by them are of the 
greatest use in enabling them to earn their bread in after-life. Girls 
who have emigrated after receiving training in an Industrial Depart- 
ment, have sent home accounts most gratifying to their teachers of the 
treneht which their knowledge of dressmaking, and of sewing generally, 
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■was to them, enabling them to get good situations immediately on -dppendixB. 
their landing in America. There is a constant demand for shilled Reports on 
needlewomen as nursery-maids, &c., in this country; and even sup- state of 
posing that such a girl marries, and so does not need to maintain Seh oolg » 
herself, how different is her own appearance, and that of her husband WissPren- 
and children, from the aspect of all belonging to the untidy neighbours dert/asl. 
who buy cheap slop-work, and whose mending is done with a pin ! Marl- 

The earnings of girls working in an Industrial department of a N ational 
School naturally vary very much. In some — indeed too many — -places at _LL‘ 

present no work is done for sale, the conductors being satisfied with era- Amounts 
ploying the pupils upon portions of apparel intended for their own wear, Cttrue<l * 
or that of some member of their family, and, when that falls short, upon 
articles meant to bo given in charity to the poor. The instruction is, 
naturally, not so thorough as when the garments made are to be judged 
by a market standard ; nor are the girls so much encouraged in industry 
as when payment for work sold accrues to them. 

However, in a good many cases, there are such payments. In Canal- 
street Convent National School, Newry, 5 4. girls are occupied in the 
department, whose wages amount, in times of full work, to £25 weekly, 
and seldom fall below £20. Nearly £2,000 passes yearly through the 
hands of the ladies conducting this School, and is spent upon wages and 
material. To obtain so large a sale as this, it is necessary to employ six 
women as agents, who dispose of goods, and obtain orders, and who 
are paid by commission. 

In Kilkenny Convent National Schools Industrial Department 31 
girls are occupied. Some of these are mere learners, whose work has 
not yet a market value, and they receive only presents of clothing as 
a reward for diligence ; three others belong to a class for hand-loom 
weaving, and are paid by being permitted to retain for their own use, 
and that of their relatives, a large proportion of the stuffs they weave, 
yarn for which is provided by the nuns. These pupils afterwards obtain 
employment at a factory in the neighbourhood. The remainder of the 
girls are employed at knitting, dress-making, shirt-making, <fec. — and 
earn from 2s. to 10s. weekly, according to proficiency, and time devoted. 

The earnings of girls in the Industrial Department of Rostrevor 
Convent National School run from 2s. to 7s. weekly ; in Kinsale Convent 
National School, from Is. to 7s. 6 d . ; in Carrick-on-Suir Mercy and 
Presentation Convent National Schools, from 3s. to 4s. weekly. There 
seems to be a good and regular sale of work from Newtownsmith 
(Galway) and Fethard Convent National Schools, and a considerable, if 
fitful, one from St. Joseph's Convent National School, Longford, but I 
have no account of the sums paid in wages ; and in other places, where 
sales are irregular, the information to be obtained is of the vaguest. 

The more advanced of the school-children in the department at 
Carrickmacross National School can earn, I was informed, about 
2s. a week ; they are not, as a rule, poor, and are nearly all young 
— too young to apply themselves steadily to labour. The highly 
skilled adults occupied at this work, make, when orders are numerous, Mention of 
as much as 20s. each, weekly. Girls do not, however, begin to devote industries 
themselves regularly to this occupation till they are sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, their parents not requiring them before that time to con- rece j ve 
tribute to their own Support. preliminary 

The lace industry in Carrickmacross National School, Industrial 
Department, which is estimated to be worth at least £2,000 yearly Schools, 
to the workers in that neighbourhood, profits very considerably their ranks 
from the grant made in aid of teaching it by the Commissioners^^™' 
of National Education. Many of the lace-makers have received thence. 
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AjipendixB. their early training in the School Industrial Department j and a still 
Reports on greater number are dependent upon that department for the designs 
State of which they follow, and for the sale of their work when finished. The 
School^ Industrial Teacher appointed by the Commissioners is in communication 
Alisa Pren- with several leading business houses both in London and Dublin, and thus 
dergcut. obtains orders which she gives to be executed by the various workers. 
Marl- It is from the senior classes of the school-children, too, that recruits 
^street* 5 " are drawn to fill gaps in the ranks of the point lace-makers at Yonghal 

’ Convent National School 3 and the workers of the fine Venetian and 

Inspectors’ Rose point, and the crochet guipure laces of New Ross Convent receive 
■IdTug- their preliminary training in the School Industrial Department. 
geationL Here, between the two sections of this report, I place certain quota- 
tions, which may he said to beloug to both, and which I regard as at 
once interesting and valuable. The first T take from Mr. W. A. Brown’s 
report upon the Industrial Department of Mallow Convent National 
School ; its applicability to work done in other National schools than 
those attended by industrial pupils, is clearly evident. 

“ It might be useful, for the purpose of instruction,” Mr. Brown writes, 

“ that the appliances used, from time to time, should be rather limited, and 
such as the pupils are likely to have to deal with when their training is over. 
To make the most of small means i3 at all times difficult, but it is much more 
difficult when the resources of wealth have to be resigned for the incon- 
veniences of straitened circumstances. What is required is a training that will 
give experience of the best methods, as well as of those that arc best under 
unfavourable conditions. 

“ I have suggested that individual examination of the pupils in 

the several branches of Industrial instruction might be useful as a test of the 
results and value of the instruction received by each pupil before leaving the 
school. Such an examination would reveal weak points, and give the pupils 
confidence in their own powers, as well as clear proof of their deficiencies. 
The disappointment that is sometimes felt when those who have acquired a 
certain skill fail, at least partially, when practically tested, arises from the fact 
that such persons, when learning, were merely co-operative, and never com- 
pleted, without assistance, the kind of work they have afterwards to do.' 3 

Mr. M'Elwaine writes : — 

“ The most common kind of industrial work 13 needlework. This subject is 
purely manual, and I would recommend that in all schools where it is taught 
it should be optional to teach it to 1st class pupils who had reached a certain 
age, to he determined by the Board. A girl who is decidedly above the 
age of 1st class children will not remain the average time at school. She will 
not reach the higher classes, and it is of the greatest importance to her that she 
should learn the more common kinds of plain needlework, including mending 
and darning,” 

And here is a remark of Mr. MacCreauor’s which has a special 
significance at the present time. Referring to his desire for just such 
a programme of instruction for girls in 6th class as the Commissioners 
have recently sent forth, he says : 

“ It has been a fixed opinion of mine for a long time, that over-education of 
the labouring and working classes in literary subjects is not the way to sweeten 
the toils of honest labour. This suggestion, though made specially in respect 
to female schools, applies also to a large number of the pupils attending male 
National Schools.” 

Mr. Downing, Inspector of the Galway District, is of opinion that 
various branches of household work, such as washing and doing up of 
linen, house-cleaning, etc., might most profitably he taught in National 
schools, together with cooking.and dairying. For the greater number of 
girls attending, these will be the branches of knowledge most needed in 
after-life j and instruction in these will tend “ to check the vicious pre- 
vailing repugnance to manual labour, and to develop general handiness.” 
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AppentRxB. 

II. Departments of Industrial Schools certified under the °° 
Act, and conducted in connection with recognised National Scll ° ols - 
Schools. MiuPrm -. 

dergatt . 

For all information concerning tlie industrial instruction given in Marl- 
tbese schools I am indebted to the very interesting reports furnished by J[°aafc " 
the following gentlemen : — Mr. Newell (Cork), Mr. Brown (Mallow), - — ‘ 

Mr. Barrett (Ballinasloe), Mi*. Downing (Galway), Mr. Cox (Strabane), 

Mr. Nicholls (Mullingar), Mr. Worsley (Bailieborough), Mr. Adair 
(Drogheda), Mr. Mullally (Westport), Mr. Jil'Ehvaine (Roscommon), 

Mr. Donovan (Longford), Mr. Roantree (Sligo), Mr. Chambers 
(Ballaghadereen), Mr. Allman (Parsonstown), Mr. Smith (Tipperary), 

Mr. Craig (Tipperary), Mr. Brown (Dublin), Mr. MacMillan (Ennis- 
corthy), Mr. Hynes (Limerick), Mr. Dalton (Clonmel), Mr. Hogan 
(Killarney), Mi*. Pedlow (Dunmanway), and Mr. Steede (Tralee). 

To print these reports in full was found to be impossible, owing to 
want of space, which has rendered necessary some species of condensa- 
tion ; but, in thus compressing, I have endeavoured not to lose sight of 
special remarks made, or views expressed by the original writers. 

There are, it appears from the Board’s List, 33 Industrial Depart- Number of 
merits (under tho Act) in connection with National Schools, for 31 of Industrial 
which reports have come into my hands. These 31 Industrial Depart- s t c 00 1 
ments (according to reports) contribute to the Board’s Schools 2,99S 
pupils, of whom 2,768 are girls, and 230 boys. The latter belong to 
Drogheda Convent Industrial National School, and to St. Nicholas’ and 
Passage West, Cork, National Schools. The majority of them are very 
young — under 9 years of age. Tho female pupils are of every age — 
from infants to girls of 17. 

The course of training pursued in these schools is, in all of them, Course of 
substantially the same. That literary education is not neglected is tra,ni °5 
proved by the high average of passes, and generally sound proficiency purau 
which the Inspectors are able to report ; but still more care is given 
to the industrial instruction of the children, with a view to impart- 
ing that manual dexterity so needful to those who are destined, for the 
most part, to earn their bread by the labour of their hands. 

Needlework receives special attention. No child who spends some industrial 
years of lier life in an Industrial School can fail to take with her, on pursuits 
leaving it, a sound knowledge of this, one of the most important fo owe 
ef all womanly arts. • The younger girls are well practised in plain 
sewing and knitting ; when proficient in these they are promoted to 
the use of machines, the making of plain dresses for themselves and 
companions, and then to the execution of the orders which nearly every 
industrial school receives, for finely-made underclothing, shirts, baby- 
linen, children’s frocks, etc. 

When her time in the school is almost expired, each girl is set to 
stitch at the outfit, which she will receive on leaving it to begin her 
work in the world. In nearly all instances she is competent to make 
for herself every article of needful clothing ; and, in some schools, 
another branch is added to the instruction given, and the gild is able to 
manufacture her own hoots also. 

In the industrial schools for hoys, the pupils are mostly too young to 
do actual work ; but such occupations as are recognised as appropriate 
by the Kindergarten system are provided for them. They knit socks, 
comforters, mats, &c., and make articles in wood. 
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Appendix D. According to the reports of the Inspectors, based upon information 
■Report! on obtained at the school s, the after-careers of the pupils discharged from 
State of them are, in almost all cases, satisfactory. Their training has supplied 
Sch ool!. them with the means of earning an honest livelihood. Some become 
Mia* Pren- nursery -governesses, accountants, clerks in shops. Some earn their 
derpatt. bread as dressmakers — by far the greater number get their living as 
Mnrl- cooks, laundresses, and domestic servants. 

b 8tr°€?t?* T* 16 conductors of the schools keep up correspondence with those who 

’ leave, and so continue to exercise a good influence upon them. In 

After- almost all cases they can be reported of as “ Doing well ” — and it may 
Industrial sa ^ that the practical result of the training they receive leaves 
School little or nothing to be desired, 
pupils. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 



The Secretaries. 



M. Prendergast, 

Directress of Needlework. 



Appendix to General Report of Miss Prendergast. 
List of Special Industrial Departments and Occupations in 
CONNEXION WITH NATIONAL SciIOOLS. 



PROVINCE 

AND 

County. 


Department 


Order of 
Conductors. 


Varieties of Work Done. 


ULSTER: 

Antrim, 


Cmmlin-Toad, 


Slaters of Mcrey, 


Needlework of programme, 
somo fancy knitting, and 
wool-work. 


Do- . . 


St. Maine hy's. 


do- 


Needlework of programme, 
fancy knitting, wool work. 


Armagh, . 
Down, . 


Canal - street, 
Nawry. 
RostTDvor, . 


f 

do- 

do., 


Limerick lace, embroidery in 
silk, wool, and cotton, eccle- 
siastical ombroidory, voiuing 
and marking of poeket-hand- 
korohiefa, making of shirts, 
fine underclothing audbaby- 
liucu, varieties of knitting, 
and crochet. 


Monaghan, 


CarriokmacroES, . 


Lay Teachers, 


Guipure and appliqui lace. 


MUNSTER 








Clare, . 


Kilrush, . . j 


Si9tors of Morey, 


English point lace, embroidery, 
crochet, crewel, macrainC, 
making of Bhirts and fine 
underclothing, fancy knit- 
ting. 


Cork, . 


Kanturk, 


do- 


Needlework of programme, a 
little crochet, and embroi- 
dery. 

Fine Limerick and crochet lace, 
some eceleaiaatical embroi- 
dery, shirtmaking, fine un- 
derclothing, knitting by 
hand and machine. 


Do., . . . 


Kinsalo, , 


do- 
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List op Special Industrial Departments and Occupations — con. AppmdixB. 



PROVINCE 

AND 

COUNTY. 1 


Department. 


Order of 
Conductors. 


Reports on 

Varieties of Work Done. 


MUNSTER — COIl. 
Cork, . . . ! 


Blackrock,] • ■ ' 


Ursulino Sistors, . i 


Miss P ren- 
der gast. 
Marl- 

Guipurc, and other varieties of borough- 
crochet lace. street. 


Do ! 


Skibbcreon, . . ! 


Sisters of Morey, 1 


Some Limerick laco and cro- 
chet. Spinning and knitting 
wool, and weaving silk and 
cambric handkerchiefs. 


Da, . . . 


Passage Wost, 


do, ; : 


Needlework of programnao, 
knitting, crochet. 


Limerick, . 


SS. Mary and 
Muncliin’s. 


do. 


Plain needlework, knitting, 
crochet, crewel work. 


Do., . . 


St. Jobn's-square, 


do., 


Plain needlework, knitting, &o. 


Do., . . 


Adaro, . 


do. 


Plain dressmaking, sliirtmak- 
ing, crochet, braiding, knit- 
ting. 


Do., . . 


Mount StVinccnt, 


do, 4 


Plain dressmaking, shirtmak- 
ing, netmaking, embroidery, 
in silk and cotton, plain, and 
fancy knitting by hand and 
machine, making of lino 
under-garments, children’s 
frocks, and baby-clothes. 


Do., . . 


Bruff, . 


SisteTS of the Or- 
der of Faithful 
Companions. 


Plain needlework, knitting.] 


Do n . . 

Do„ . . 


St. Anno’s, Bath- 
keale. 

St. Catherine's, 1 
Newcastle West. 


Sisters of Mercy, 
do. 


Plain dressmaking, shirtmak- 
ing, crochet, macramS, em- 
broidery. 

Plain needlework, knitting, 
crochet, macromA 


Tipperary, . 


Tipperary, • 


do., 


Making of shirts, fine under- 
clothing, baby-linen, plain 
dressmaking, knitting by 
hand and machine.] 


Do, . . 


Fethard, 


Presentation Sis- 
ters. 


Making of shirts and fine 
underclothing, knitting by 
hand and machine, crochet, 
crewel-work, articles of 
clerical wear. 


Do, . . 


Oarriek-on-Suir, 


SistoTS of Morey, 


Plain dressmaking, making of 
shii"ts and underclothing, 
knitting by hand and ma- 
chine, crochet, embroidery 
on lace, simple ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 


Leinster : 








Carlow, . 


Carlow, . 


Presentation SiB- 
ters. 


Plain sewing and knitting. 


Dublin, , 


, Control Model 
Schools. 


i 

1 

1 


. Art needlework in variouo 
branches. 


Do, 


, Wost Dublin Mod. 
Schools. 


do. 


. Plain neodlqwork, knitting, 
some crochet in wool. 


Do, 


. Warrenmount, , 


. Carmolito Sisters 


, Plain needlework, knitting, 
some crochet 


Do, 


. Blackrock, . 


. Sisters of Mercy, 


Plain sewing, knitting, 
crochet. 
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ApptndixB . List op Special Industrial Departments and Occupations — con. 



Report* on 
State of 
Schools. 

Miss Pren- 

derrjast. 

Marl- 


PROVINCE 

AND 

County. 


Department. 


Order of 
Conductors. 


Varieties of Work Done. 


Leinster— con. 








borough- 

street. 


Dublin, . 


Booterstown, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


Plain dressmaking, plain and 
fancy knitting, crochet. 




Do., . . 


Round town, 


Presentation Sis- 
ters. 


Plain dressmaking, undercloth- 
ing, shirt-making, knitting 
shawls, petticoats, stockings, 
crocheting, crewel work, and 
embroidery. 




Kildare, . 


Athy, . , 


Sisters of Morey, 


Plain needlework, knitting, 
crochet, crewel work. 




Kilkenny, . . 


Kilkenny, , , 


Presentation Sis- 
ters. 


Dressmaking (advanced), mak- 
ing of shirts and fine nndcr- 
olothing, of surplices, and 
similar articles. Simple ec- 
clesiastical embroidery, white 
do, knitting by hand and 
machine, crochet in wool and 
cotton, English point and 
macramfi lace. 




Do n . . 


Goresbridge, 


Brigidino Sisters, 


Plain dressmaking, shirtmak- 
ing, making of neat under- 
clothing, crochet in wool and 
cotton. Torchon and English 
point lace. 




King’s County, . 


Clara, . 


Sisters of Morey, 


Making of shirts and under- 
clothing, whito embroidery, 
fancy knitting, crochet, 
crewel work. 




Longford, . 


St. Joseph's, Long- 
ford. 


do. 


Various kinds of plain and 
fancy needlework, knitting, 
netting, crochot, laco. 




Queen’s County, 


Oooto - street, 
Mountrath. 


Brigidino Sisters, 


Plain sowing, knitting, a little 
crewel work. 




Do., 


Maryborough,' . 


Presentation Sis- 
ters. 


Plain needlework and. knitting. 




Do., 


Mountmellick, . 


do. 


Plain needlework, knitting. 




Do., 


Stradbally, . 


do. 


Point lace, plain drossmaking, 
crochot, plain needlework, 
knitting. 




"Wexford, . 


Now Ross (l). 


Carmelite Sisters, 


Plain dressmaking, ahirtmok- 
ing, crochet, and preliminary 
instruction in the making of 
crochot guipure, and needlo 
point lace. 




CONNAUQHT : 










Galway, 


Newtown-Smith, 


Sisters of Mercy, 


Limerick and macramti lace, 
dressmaking, book-binding, 
knitting by hand and ma- 
chine, crochet, crewel, tatting, 
ornamental cork work. 




Do., 


Oranmore, . 


Presentation Sis- 
ters. 


Dressmaking, plain and fancy 
needlework, knitting. 




Do, . . 


St. Vincent’s, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


Dressmaking, rilk embroidory. 
crochet, knitting, making of 
ladies' underclothing, crewel 
work. 




Do, 


Gort, 


do. 


Plain dressmaking, plain and 
fancy knitting, crochet, 
crow el, maeramA 




Do, . . 


Ballinasloe, . 


do. 


Plain needlework, kDitting, 
crochet, crewel, tatting. 
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JpptndixB. 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

The Svper- 
intendentM. 

Bepobt of the Superintendents of the Central Model bo”o g h- 

street 

Schools, and the Marlborough-street Training College Training 

College. 

for the year 1888. 



Gentlemen, — "We have the honour of submitting our report on th is 
College, and on the Central Model Schools, for the year 1888. 

Provision is made in this college for the training of both male and 
female teachers. There are two courses of training, a one year’s course, 
and a two years’ course. The one year’s course is open only to classed 
teachers, who have been recognised as principals or assistants in National 
schools. The two year’s’ course is open to principa or assistant teachers 
who resign their positions in order to be trained, and also to candidate 
teachers admitted by competitive examination. 

Students who are admitted to either of these courses are called Queen’s 
Scholars. They are required to bind themselves on entering the college 
to complete the course of training, and to adopt the profession of 
teacher. 

The Queen’s Scholars, during their course of training, are boarded and 
lodged free of charge. For this purpose two separate domestic estab- 
lishments are provided by the Commissioners. The domestic establish- 
ment for the male Queen’s Scholars is situated in North Great George’s- 
street, and that for the females in the college grounds. 

In the male domestic establishment the students rise at 6 a.m. in 
summer, and at C-^ a.m. in winter. They are engaged at study from 
6| till 8 in summer, and from till 8 in winter. Breakfast is served 
at 8, and the students afterwards proceed to the college, arriving there 
at 9 o’clock. They are engaged in the college daily from 9 a.m. till 
4 p.m., except on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. At 1 o’clock on 
Tuesdays, and at 12 o’clock, noon, on Saturdays, the male Queen’s 
Scholars proceed to the Albert Model Farm, Glasnevin, to receive in- 
struction in the theory and practice of agriculture, cottage gardening, 
aud land surveying. They remain at the farm for an hour each day, 
and return to the domestic establishment at 4 30 p.m. On Thursdays 
the male students leave the college for recreation at 10 o’clock, and re- 
turn to the domestic establishment at 4 30. 

The. students are engaged as follows in the domestic establishments 
from 5 o’clock, p.m. : — Dinner, o to G j study, to 8 j tea, 8 to 8f ; study, 
8f to 9^ ; separate religious exercises, 9^ to 10. At 10 o’clock tho 
students retire to the dormitories. 

In the female domestic establishment the Queen’s Scholars rise at 
6 30 a.m. At 7 the Roman Catholic students go out to attend Mass at 
the Cathedral, Marlborough-street. The students of other denomina- 
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Appendix d, tions retire to separate apartments for religious exercises and private 
Reports on devotion. Breakfast is served at 8 o’clock, and the Queen’s Scholars 
State of are permitted to walk in the grounds for recreation until 9 o’clock, 
Schools. when they commence to receive instruction in the college. This con- 
Tke Super- tinues from 9 till 4^ o’clock, daily, except on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
intendents. when the students leave the college for recreation at 1 o’clock, and return 
Marl- at 4. The female Queen’s Scholars are engaged as follows from 4 30 
borough- p.ji., daily ; — Dinner. 4 30 to 5,; study, 5 30 to 7 j tea, 7 to 7 30 • study. 
Trailing 7 30 to 9 30 j separate religious exercises, 9 30 to 10. At 10 o’clock 
College. the students retire to the dormitories. 

In addition to the time mentioned above for religious instruction and 
exercises, two hours, from 10 a.m. to 12 noon, are devoted both by the 
male and female Queen’s Scholars to religions instruction on Tuesdays, 
and half an hour, from lfl to 10 30, on other week-days (except 
Saturdays) for the males. The male Roman Catholic students attend 
Mass three mornings weekly, namely, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays, as well as Mass and evening devotions on Sundays and holi- 
days. The students of the other denominations, male and female, 
attend on Sundays, both morning and evening, at their several churches 
under the charge of officers of the College. They also attend the usual 
special services of their churches. 

The management of the college is intrusted to four professors. The 
professors lecture the Queen's Scholars, and exercise a supervision over 
the domestic establishments. They are also the Superintendents and 
Inspectors of the Central Model Schools. The professors are assisted by 
the head master and head mistress, who instruct the Queen’s Scholars in 
the Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners, and in the practice of 
teaching. The head mistress of the infants’ department gives instruc- 
tion to the Queen’s Scholars in the kindergarten system. 

The training of Teachers in this College consists of : — I. Lectures on 
the subjects of the Programme and instruction in extra subjects for 
which certificates are granted by the Commissioners at the annual ex- 
aminations. II. Instruction in . the practice of teaching, and in the 
best methods of conducting National Schools. III. Instruction, prac- 
tical and theoretical, iu industrial subjects. 

For the purpose of lectures the students are divided into threo 
divisions. The first division consists of teachers who are candidates for 
first class at the end of their course of training. The second division con- 
sists of tlie Queen’s Scholars who entered for two years, and are in their 
second year, and of third-class teachers in charge of schools who have 
entered for one year’s course. All the Queen’s Scholars of this divi- 
sion are candidates for second class at the end of their course of training. 
The third division consists of those Queen’s Scholars who have entered 
for the two years’ course and who are in the first year of that course. 

The professors give lectures to the students daily in the subjects 
of the programme. This portion of our work does not demand more 
anxious care and attention than the training of the Queen’s Scholars 
in the practical requirements of their profession, which should be the 
principal function of a training college. ' Scholarship is, of course, 
an essential requirement for a teacher, but it is by no means the 
only necessary qualification. There is a certain course to be pursued iu 
imparting knowledge to pupils, clearly defined by educationists, which 
a teacher must acquire and thoroughly understand. Nor is he yet an. 
efficient teacher until he has acquired a sound knowledge of the science 
of education, of the most approved systems of organization, of school 
management and of the practical details of schoolmastership. 
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The means afforded by the Commissioners in this College for Ike prac- JppatdixB. 
tical training of teachers cannot bo easily surpassed. One of onr num- Re?orts on 
her, whose work on School Management has been adopted ns the text- State of 
book on the subject by the Board, lectures the Queen’s Scholars on Sctoolj. 
the science of education, on the systems of organization best adapted to ThTsitpr.r- 
the various classes of National schools in Ireland, on the best method intendents. 
of insuring and maintaining discipline, of developing the faculties of the Marl- 
pupils, and on the general management of schools. The instructions boroogh- 
thus given to the students, they see carried into practical effect in the Training 
Central Model Schools, and are required to carry into practical effect College? 
themselves in these schools. There are ten Model Schools attached to 
this College : live for boys, four for girls, and one for infants. There is 
a large boys’ school under a head master and five assistants, a large girls' 
school under a head mistress and five assistants, and an infants’ school 
with a head mistress and two assistants. These are intended to 
furnish examples of the larger class of National schools throughout 
the country. The other schools are so graduated as to afford examples 
of the ordinary class of National schools, that is a school with three 
teachers, a school with two teachers, and a school with one teacher only. 

The teachers of all these schools who have been selected for their various 
positions, on the score of their scholarly attainments and general success 
as teachers, give model lessons in presence of the Queen’s Scholars, who 
are required to take notes of the methods pursued. The Queen’s 
Scholars are required afterwords to teach in the schools under the direc- 
tion of these teachers, who constantly point out to them the best mode 
of procedure. And to ensure that the students endeavour to profit to 
the utmost by the examples set before them in the Central Model 
Schools, they are required to teach a class of pupils in turn in the 
lecture rooms in presence of a professor and others of the students. 

At the end of the lesson the class is dismissed and the students 
are called upon to criticise the method of the teaoher. The pro- 
fessor then pronounces his opinion on the criticisms and on the 
teaching, and points out both defects and merits, so that the teacher 
may know what to adopt and what to avoid in teaching a similar 
lesson in future. 

The Queen’s Scholars are ever most ready to avail themselves of the 
advantages thus afforded them in the practice of teaching. And we are 
happy to he able to say that, with very few exceptions, the teachers 
return to their homes, not only much improved in scholarship, but with 
that knowledge of the practical details of their profession which is cal- 
culated to give them increased confidence in the discharge of their 
duties and to render them efficient servants of the State. 

The third heading of the training course — namely, Technical and 
Industrial Instruction — will be dealt with at the end of this report. 
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ApptndLcB. Of 213 Students who were on the Rolls of the College during the 

Reports on y ear > 19 left through various causes before the close of the Session. 
State nf The rema inin g 194 presented themselves at the final examinations, and 
School^ the following table shows the results : — 
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Religious Instruction . — Two hours on Tuesdays, from ten till twelve 
o’clock, and half an hour, from ten till half-past ten, on each of the 
other week-days, were devoted to the separate religious instruction of 
the pupils. The Protestant children received instruction at these times 
from their clergymen and from the teachers of their respective religious 
denominations. The Roman Catholic teachers conducted the religious 
instruction of the children belonging to their own creed. 

Secular Instruction . — The secular instruction occupied four and a half 
hours (from 10^ to 3 o’clock), on all week-days except Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. Morning classes for secular instruction were also held on 
every week-day except Tuesday from a quarter past 9 till five minutes 
to 10 o’clock. On Tuesdays secular instruction was given from 9£ till 
10 o’clock, and from 12 till a quarter past 3 o’clock, and on Saturdays 
from 10 \ bill 12 J o’clock. 

Results Examination . — The annual examination for results fees was 
held iu May, 1888. Of 1,702 pupils whose names were on the rolls at 
the end of the preceding month, 1,217 or 71*5 percent, had attended 
during the year on at least 100 school-days, and of these 1,166 or 95‘8 
per cent, were presented, for examination. 

Of the boys examined, 97 per cent, passed in Reading, 87 per cent, 
in Spelling, 98 per cent, in writing, and 88 per cent, in Arithmetic ; and 
of these passes 79 per cent, in Reading, 82 per cent, in Spelling, 85 per 
cent, in Wrilirg, and 77 per cent, in Arithmetic, were passes with credit. 

Of the girls examined, 99 per cent, passed in Reading, 90 per cent in 
Spelling, 99 per cent, in Writing, and 8 6 per cent, in Arithmetic ; and 
of these passes 80 per cent, in Reading, 83 per cent, in Spelling, 92 per 
cent, in Writing, and 71 per cent, in Arithmetic, were passes with credit. 

The total amount of results earned hy the teachers was £613 185. 
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Technical and Itousthial Education, 

Reports on 

Kindergarten. State of 

Schools. 

The aim of the course of education in these schools is to develop the — — 

mental powers of the pupils, and fit them for the future duties of life. 

For this purpose a technical and industrial course is combined with the Marl _ 
literary instruction. Experience has demonstrated that those who are borough- 
introduced to the theory and practice of any art or industry in early life ^r e . efc , 
are pretty certain to excel in that art or industry in later years. The College? 
Commissioners of National Education, keeping this in view, have made 
provision in the Central Model Schools for the technical and industrial 
training of the pupils in infanoy, and the industrial education is con- 
tinued from the infants’ department through the various higher 
departments in the schools, and finally extends to the Queen's 
Scholars in the Training College. A child, male or female, entering 
the infants’ department in these schools is immediately introduced to 
the most elementary principles of industrial and technical education, 
and this is gradually increased as the pupil passes from class to class, 
till it culminates in art needlework in the girls’ department, and in 
the higher forms of handicraft and the application of tho sciences to 
the arts in the boys’ department. 

It may seem strange to many to say that a child of three years of 
age is capable of receiving any instruction of a technical or industrial 
character ; but a little consideration will demonstrate that it is as easy 
and natural to develop the power of using the hands as the powers of 
the mind. The Commissioners insist that these should commence at 
the same time, and proceed pari passu as far as the Central Model 
Schools are concerned ; and with this view the commencement of the 
technical and industrial instruction is made in the infants’ department. 

This is effected through the medium of the Kindergarten System. This 
system was introduced into the schools of Germany in the early years 
of this century by Frobel, a distinguished German educationist. It was 
introduced into Ireland many years ago by the Right Honourable Sir 
Patrick Joseph Keenan, k.c.m.g., c.b., Resident Commissioner of 
National Education. The success of the Kindergarten system in the 
Infants’ Department has laid the foundation for as extensive and 
thorough a course of technical and industrial education in the Central 
Model Schools as could well bo introduced into an elementary system 
of National education without depriving it of its distinctive character as 
an. educational system. 

The infants, from admission to the department, are introduced to the 
kindergarten occupations. They learn to trace littLe squares and 
various figures on slates simultaneously with learning the alphabet ; and 
the former occupation is much more relished by the little ones than the 
latter. They are then introduced to the distinction of colours. When 
they have formed pretty clear conceptions of the primary and secondary 
colours, which they readily do, they are required to apply it in practice 
by constructing, according to a chart model, cubes, arches, pillars, &o., 
from small blocks of various colours. They are then gradually intro- 
duced to drawing on paper and slates j fancy-coloured stitching ) mosaic 
work, with coloured cubes or tablets ; cork work ; wood carving ; framing 
little articles, such as wheelbarrows, boxes, bedsteads, the component 
parts- of which are put before them, and at which they are required to 
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Ap pendixB. exercise their ingenuity, so as to form the article required ] knitting 
Reports on scarfs, caps, gaiters, &c., on wood frames. The female children are 
State of further exercised in drawing patterns, and afterwards embroidering 
Schools. them ; in embroidering note-book covers, needle-book covers, mats ; in 
The Super, paper weaving, making little work-baskets, &c. It is a very pleasant 
into, dents. sight to see the little children engaged at these occupations, to observe 
Mail- how they enjoy the work, which not only enlivens the school-day — a 
borough- very important result in itself — hut lays the foundation of habits of 
T'linrn handicraft and industry, exercises the inventive faculties of the chib 
ioh^f dren thus early, with no great strain or effort, since the senses are 
pleased at the same time ; gives clear notions of form, colour, and 
comparative size ; the power of using the hands dexterously, of fixing 
the attention, and of concentrating all the faculties of the mind on any 
one object or aim. 

The beneficial results of this training in the infants’ department 
are visible throughout the higher departments when the children pass 
into them. When the pupils are engaged at needlework, drawing, 
cookery, &c., the superior character of the work performed by those who 
have commenced in the infants’ department and continued in the 
schools is readily seen. 

As kindergarten forms the foundation of technical and industrial 
education in National schools, care is taken to impart to the female 
Queen’s scholars a thorough knowledge of the system, and to give them 
constant practice in teaching it during training. Miss Stephens, 
the head mistress of the infants’ department, gives them instruction in 
the kindergarten system. Tor this purpose the Queen’s scholars are 
formed into two divisions, and each division receives one hour lesson 
weekly. Some of the students aie always present while the instruction 
of the infants is carried on ; and they are required to take part in 
this instruction under the direction of the head mistress, who con- 
stantly points out the methods of procedure to be followed in giving 
instruction to the infants in the various kindergarten occupations. 

Boys’ Schools and Male Department Training College. 

In this department the technical and industrial instruction for the 
pupils consists of drawing, vocal and instrumental music, handi- 
craft, theoretical and practical instruction in the physical sciences, with 
special reference to their application to arts and industry. 



Drawing. 

Whatever may be the opinion respecting drawing as a means of 
intellectual culture, there can be no second opinion of its importance 
in connection with trades and industries. There is a special teacher 
for drawing in the Training College and Central Model Schools. All 
the pupils attending these schools receive instruction in drawing. They 
are taught according to the school classes. Each class consists of 
seventy or eighty pupils, and receives two lessons of an hour each 
weekly. At the annual examination of the schools held last May, 
many of the pupils showed a good acquaintance with freehand and 
perspective ; all gave evidence of careful instruction and a sound 
knowledge of the subject to the extent demanded by the class pro- 
grammes. 

The Queen’s scholars devote three hours weekly to drawing. The 
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course of instruction includes freehand, model drawing, shading from -Appendix B. 
the flat anil round, practical geometry, and perspective. The result of Reports on 
the work of the session as tested by the examinations held by the Com- State of 
missioners in J uly was very satisfactory. Most of the students obtained Schools, 
certificates of competency to teach drawing in their schools. 7 %« Super- 

intendents, 
Marl- 

Handicraft. borough- 

street 

There are few countries in which a knowledge of handicraft is so College? 
essential as it is in Ireland. The reasons of this are threefold : — (1.) 

Large numbers of the population emigrate to America and to the 
Colonies, intending to follow agricultural pursuits generally in the most 
remote districts, and to these a knowledge of handicraft is a matter of 
vital importance. (2.) In remote quarters of this country, carpenters, 
masons, <fcc., are hy no means numerous, and hence the people ought to 
he able to perform many little jobs usually entrusted to such mechanics. 

(3.) Handicraft is a stimulus to industry, and every branch tending to 
the advancement of the industrial occupations of our people deserves 
special encouragement. 

There is a special workshop provided in the Central Model Schools 
for the practice of handicraft. The classes are in operation for some 
years, and with very satisfactory results. The course for the pupils 
is a two years’ one, and open to no pupil until he has arrived at the first 
stage of fifth class. The aim is to give the pupils dexterity in the use 
of tools. They also are taught to make many articles of common use, 
such as small forms, brackets, picture frames, <fcc. ; to put on locks, to 
repair breaks in common articles, &c. Many of the pupils in these 
classes exhibit much dexterity and skill in a finer class of work, as fret- 
work and carving out designs. 

There are about 100 boys engaged at handicraft at present. About 
30 receive instruction at a time, and each class devotes li hours 
weekly to the subject. It is not compulsory on any pupils to attend 
the handicraft classes ; they are required to consult their parents before 
joining the class. We find that the subject is, as it certainly deserves 
to he, popular with both parents and pupils, so much so that we have 
taken steps to provide for a much larger number under an additional 
teacher. And we may be permitted to say that 100 additional boys 
have volunteered to attend the class, so that for the year 18S9, there 
will be not less than 200 boys receiving instruction in handicraft, under 
two teachers, in these schools. 

The Commissioners of National Education have done much to further 
the practice of handicraft throughout the country, in insisting that 
the teachers trained under their immediate supervision undergo a course 
of theoretical and practical handicraft, so as to carry a sound know- 
ledge of it back to their schools; and in further encouraging the 
teaching of the subject by paying a fee of five shillings for every pupil 
who passes at the results examination in a carefully prepared pro- 
gramme ; and in supplying the necessary tools for carrying on the 
handicraft classes at the lowest possible price and delivering them 
free of charge. 

A special teacher of handicraft is provided solely for the instruction 
of the Queen’s Scholars in the Training College. Successive divisions of 
the students are engaged daily in the workshop from 10J o’clock a.m. 
till 2 o’clock p.m., except on Tuesdays and Saturdays, when they are 
all engaged at agriculture in the Model Farm, G-lasnevin. 
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AppcndixB. We find that, with few exceptions, the Queen’s Scholars, on entering 
ftaports oa fhe college have little or no skill in handicraft, that they are awkward 
State of even in handling the simple tools. They are all, however, anxious to 
Schools. take advantage of the instruction afiorded them in handicraft. The 
The Super- workshop is supplied with a complete set of the tools ordinarily used by 
intendents. carpenters ; and some tools also belonging to other trades. 

Marl- When the Queen’s Scholars have learned how to handle and use the 

borough- various tools, and have had some practice in using them on rough 
Training pieces of wood, they are set to perform various operations required 
College. from time to time in a National school : they varnish maps and 
diagrams, mount maps on linen, cut glass, mend various articles, pub 
on locks, &c. As they acquire skill and proficiency, they are required 
to make various articles of common use ; these include plain writing 
desks, little boxes of various shapes, fitted with hinges ; small frames 
for pictures, certificates or tablets, forms, &c. A supply of locks and 
hinges is kept, which the Queen’s Scholars put on pieces of boards 
instead of doors ; and a few old sashes are kept in the workshop, on 
which they practise glazing ; and a supply of broken glass furnishes 
materials from which panes of sufficient size are made. The chief aim 
is to fit the teachers for teaching handicraft when they return to their 
schools. With the encouragement given to them by the Board to 
make their schools centres for diffusing a taste for manual occupations 
in the surrounding districts, we are of opinion that nothing is wanting 
but the knowledge of the subject by the teachers. This knowledge is 
be3t imparted during training. Care is taken that every teacher 
trained in this college leaves it with the necessary knowledge, and 
from the interest they take in the subject, we feel confident that when 
they return to their homes they will not fail to carry out the wishes of 
the Commissioners with Tespecfc to the teaching of handicraft, and thus 
give a much-needed and important stimulus to the promotion of habits 
of industry all over the country. 



Music. 

Ample provision is made in this college and in the schools for the 
teaching of both vocal and instrumental music. V ocal music can be made 
a most effective means for instilling into the minds of youth noble and 
generous sentiments, when combined with poems abounding in such senti- 
ments. The song books on the Board’s List leave nothing to be desired in 
this respect ; they contain a fine selection of poems, full of refined senti- 
ment, of precepts of truth, honour, and virtue ; set to airs of exquisite 
sweetness and melody. These song books are invariably in the hands 
of the children at vocal music. All the boys are taught singing in 
accordance with the Tonic-sol-fa system. The senior classes, in 
addition, are taught the staff notation. There is also a special singing 
class, in which some of the Queen’s Scholars from the Training College 
join with the boys for the practice of pieces in four-part harmony. At 
the annual examinations the various classes of the boys showed in 
general a sound knowledge of the subject to the extent of their pro- 
grammes, and gave, as usual, evidence of careful attention and close 
work on the part of the teacher. 

Facilities are afforded to the pupils to learn the violin and piano. 
The Commissioners pay £4S per annum to the Boyal Irish Academy of 
Music, iu consideration for which six boys in these schools receive free 
instruction in instrumental music; and all the other pupils who so 
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desire receive instruction at half the academy fees. For this purpose 4ppiniixn 
two teachers from the Academy attend daily at the Central Model B ~~~ . 
Schools. Each pupil receives, individually, one lesson -weekly in the sK°/of° U 
use of each instrument, and one collective lesson. Schools. 

When the Queen’s Scholars enter the college for the first time, all j’kesT 
attend the singing classes. . In a few weeks the. teacher is able to inUndSa' 
discern those who have musical capacity and those who have not. As Marl- 
many of the latter as elect to remain in the class are permitted to do boro “gh- 
so. The singing class is then formed into two divisions, and each xJaiair 
division receives two and a half hours instruction weekly in vocal music. College? 

The great majority of the Queen’s Scholars, on entering the college, 
possess no musical training whatever, and many are entirely destitute 
of musical ear. Thus, out of fifty-eight men who began the one year’s 
course of training in September of this year, only thirty-six were 
able, after several weeks’ practice, to sing the notes of the chord of 
Doh , even to the accompaniment of the harmonium; and of the 
twenty-five who entered for the two years’ course only twelve were 
able to accomplish this. As a rule, then, we may state that the teacher 
of vocal music has nothing very promising in the material put before 
him at the commencement of each session. However, he sets to his 
work with admirable earnestness and energy, and soon excites the 
enthusiasm of the Queen’s Scholars in his subject, with the result that 
at the end of the session most of them become good readers of music, 
aud many are enabled to present themselves at the examinations for 
the Board's certificate of competency to teach vocal music in their 
schools. 



Physical Science. 

A special class, numbering on an average about eighty, is formed in 
the principal school, out of the ordinary school-hours, for instruction in 
the physical sciences. The class is taught solely by the head master. 
It comprises the pupils of the second Btage of fifth and the sixth 
class. A special room was fitted up some years ago for physical 
science. Prom time to time large additions have been made to tho 
stock of apparatus, which is now very complete. The pupils arc taught 
the principles of acoustics, light, heat, magnetism and electricity, how 
to illustrate the principles by experiments, and are occasionally required 
to perform the experiments themselves. The application of the sciences 
to the arts is also explained. Some of the boys are presented at the 
examinations of the Science and Art Department. At the last 
examination sixty-three certificates in physical science were obtained. 
The head master bestows much care and attention on this class ; his 
lectures are lucid and forcible, and his development of the subjects 
marked with great skill and completeness of detail. 

One of the professors gives lectures to the Queen’s scholars in the 
physical sciences. The course for the male students consists of 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism and Electri- 
city. The lectures are illustrated by experiments ; and the application 
of these sciences to the art® is explained. An opportunity is afforded 
to the Queen’s scholars to make the experiments themselves which 
have previously been demonstrated by the lecturer. 

The female Queen’s scholars receive instruction in the general pro- 
perties of bodies, illustrated by experimental demonstrations. The 
elementary principles of physics are explained, and special reference 
made : to domestic economy and sanitary science. 
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Agriculture. 

Reports" on The male Queen’s scholars proceed to the Albert Model Farm, 
State of Glasnevin, on Tuesdays and Saturdays for instruction in agriculture. 
School*. They remain in the farm for an hour each day. The course of instruc- 
The Super- tion includes lectures on agriculture and instruction in the practical 
intendenta. details of farming, in the most approved systems, and those best 
Marl- suited to various districts in Ireland. Much attention is bestowed on 

street 211 " instruction in cottage gardening. There is a large cottage garden, in 
Training which the Queen’s scholars receive a very extensive course of instruction 
College. ^ tbe practical details of cottage gardening, and have an opportunity 
during the session of observing and taking part in the treatment of all 
the vegetables in common use. They are also instructed in the prac- 
tical details of land-surveying, and in the use of the various instru- 
ments employed in surveying and levelling. 

Girls’ Schools and Female Queen’s Scholars in the Training 
College. 

The industrial instruction in the girls’ department may he divided 
into two heads : — (1.) Industrial training adapted to the requirements of 
all classes of the girls and compulsory on all. (2.) Industrial training 
adapted to the requirements of special classes of the girls and optional 
with all. The first heading consists of needlework, drawing, vocal 
and instrumental music. 

Needlework. 

All the pupils are required to devote a certain time to needlework, 
extending from three lessons weekly of half an hour each in the junior 
classes, to three lessons weekly of an hour each in the senior classes. 
The girls are taught according to the school classes, the teachers of 
the several classes giving the instruction in needlework. One principle 
observed in connection with the instruction in needlework in these 
Bchools is to make it self-supporting. This we deem of great im- 
portance, not so much from a pecuniary point of view, though of 
course this is also considered, as that it tends to make the practice 
of needlework more real and thorough, directing the attention as 
early as possible to the making of articles of common use, and to 
the better finishing of these, so as to more readily command a 
sale. It also tends to make the teachers of the needlework more 
attentive to the junior classes. The work of these classes must neces- 
sarily be unremunerative. But since the needlework must be self- 
supporting, there naturally exists a desire to render the work of the 
junior classes saleable as soon as possible. Hence their training is 
closely attended to, and this early training is attended with very bene- 
ficial results as the girls pass into the higher classes. 

The clothing made includes various articles of female apparel ; caps 
for hoys and girls, jerseys, wraps, shawls, crochet edging, fancy 
knitting, &c. At the end of every six months sales are held in the 
workroom of the articles made by the girls. The mothers and elder 
sisters of the pupils are invited to be present. They manifest great 
interest in the needlework department. Bach girl lias a right to the 
articles which she herself has made during the preceding six months at 
the cost price of the material, and any articles not so purchased are 
sold at the same price to any person who wishes to buy them. The 
show of work at both the sales held during the year 1888 waa very 
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fair. It consisted of 344 articles. Many of these were •finis hed in ^ppendLeB. 
good style, and few could be called inferior. The girls take a great R e p^tl on 
interest in the work of their own hands, and they were able, for the State of 
most part, to show on the sale days to their parents specimens of work Sc hoo]B - 
of a satisfactory character. As a rule, the girls purchase all the The Super- 
articles made by themselves. \intemlent$. 

In addition to sewing and knitting, the girls of the second stage of £fch Marl- 
class and the sixth classes, about 200 in number, are taught cutting out. k° ro °gh* 
These girls are generally able, before leaving school, to cut out and Training 
make most of the articles used by them in their homes. College. „ 

Needlework is one of those industrial occupations to which the 
Commissioners attach much importance. Great efforts have been 
made to improve the needlework in the National schools ; and, as a 
powerful means towards this end, the Commissioners have made 
provision in this college for a very extensive course of instruction in 
needlework for the Queen's Scholars. A special and thoroughly com- 
petent teacher is provided, who gives 18-£ hours instruction weekly to 
the students, about 15 being present together in the workroom. 

The course of instruction comprises the general details of practical 
dress-making, measuring, cutting, fitting, draping, making trimmings, 

<fec. Special attention is given to economy in cutting out, so as to 
reduce to a minimum the coat of the dress materials. The sewing 
machine is taught in connection with the dress-making. All the 
Queen’s Scholars are required to use the machine in making certain 
portions of dress, which, by its means, can be made as effectively as 
with the hand, having the further advantage of rapidity. Each 
Queen’s Scholar is required to make at least one dress for herself 
during the session. Before making tho dresses the students receive a 
good course of instruction in the most approved systems of dress-cutting. 

Each Queen's Scholar is then required to draft the pattern for her own 
dress, and to make it. 

Constant and systematic instruction is given by rule in the cutting 
out of underclothing. Pattern diagrams of these articles in various 
sizes are drawn by the teacher on a chequered black-board before the 
class, and the details fully explained. Each young woman, ls furnished 
with a chequered paper, and is required to trace thereon the pattern 
before her. When the students are made familiar with all the details 
of the pattern, they are required to enlarge or decrease it with the 
aid of an inch tape and scissors, so as to make therefrom patterns for 
the same article in any size which may be required- Patterns for the 
several articles are treated in the same manner, and then the Queen’s 
Scholars are set to cut out in accordance with these principles, and to 
make various articles of underclothing for their own use. 

In addition to the above time devoted to needlework, the Queen’s 
Scholars are engaged for 1-J hours three evenings weekly at knitting 
and dress-making. Each young woman is required to furnish a 
number of specimens of needlework during the session, and to have a 
certain number ready to take home with her at the end of her training 
course. These specimens must he submitted for approval to Miss 
Fulham, the Head Mistress, who exercises a general superintendence 
over the industrial training of the female Queen’s Scholars, and to 
whose energy and ability much of the completeness and success attend- 
ing this training is due. 
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.ApptndixB. DRAWING. 

Report* on Drawing is taught to all the girls in these schools. There is a 
State of drawing mistress, who has sole charge of the instruction of the girls of 
Schools. a n -the classes up to and including the first stage of fifth. The girls of 
T7ie Super - the second stage of fifth and the sixth class have been placed recently 
intemients. under the drawing master, in order to give them a thorough knowledge 
Mar]. of the subject, and to cultivate the taste of girls showing special 
borough- aptitude for sketching, shading, designing, &c., which girls in the city 
Training often turn to good account. The drawing mistress is always present at 
College. and takes part in the instruction of these classes also. 

The Queen’s Scholars receive weekly three lessons in drawing of one 
hour each. They are under the instruction of the drawing master 
assisted by the drawing mistress. At the end of the last session most 
of those who completed their course of training obtained certificate of 
competency to teach drawing in their schools. 

Yocal and Instrumental Music. 

Y ocal music is taught to all the girls. There is a special female teacher 
for this subject, who also gives instruction totheyoungwomenin theTrain- 
ing College. Each class of the girls receives three lessons weekly of half an 
hour each. Those girls who are so desix-ons are afforded an opportunity 
of learning the piano, for which a special teacher is provided, and a fee 
of ten shillings quarterly required. The average number of girls 
receiving instruction on this instrument during the year was about 
forty. 

The Queen’s Scholars are all taught vocal music. In addition such of 
them as possess fair musical taste receive instruction in the harmonium 
and organ. There were forty-six receiving instruction'on the harmonium 
and twelve on the organ during the session 1887-8. Each young 
woman receives individually one half-hour lesson weekly in each 
instrument, and a number of harmoniums are provided for practice 
independently of this lesson. 



As a general rule, the girls are fully occupied, as far as industrial 
instruction is concerned, with the courses above described until they 
pass into the second stages of the fifth class. Though of course instruc- 
tion in all these subjects continues through the higher classes, yet here 
the special industrial course commences. It consists of Practical Cookery, 
Domestio Economy, and Art Needlework. A knowledge of these sub- 
jects would he desirable for all the girls, but frequently girls in these 
schools on arriving at this class have a special aim in life set before 
them, wherein these arts would not enter into their daily occupations, 
and hence would consider it a hardship to he compelled to pursue this 
course of industrial instruction. It has therefore been deemed prudent 
not to make this course compulsory, and indeed there is no necessity for 
so making it, as the girls, with very few exceptions, and these usually 
for good reasons, are not only willing hut exceedingly anxious to avail 
themselves of the advantages of this course. 

Cookery. 

Instruction in Practical Cookery is given by the assistant matron of 
the Female Domestic Establishment to the girls attending this class on 
Wednesdays from one to three o’clock, and on Saturdays from twelve to 
two. There is a special room for cookery, fitted up with all the neces- 
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sary requirements. Several dishes are prepared and cooked during each Appen/iixB, 
lesson, at which there are about sixty or seventy girls present. About R e Z^ on 
fifteen of these are engaged together at the actual work of cookery. At State of ° 
the commencement of the lesson the teacher dictates the receipt for the Schools, 
several dishes intended to be prepared at that lesson, and the girls take Th&Suptr- 
it down. The teacher then in presence of the class selects a dish intendenta. 
and performs all the operations necessary for its preparation. Some of Mari- 
the pupils are then required to prepare a similar dish in presence of borough- 
the class. Another dish is then prepared in the same manner and so on 
to the end of the lesson. The following are some of the dishes usually College: 
prepared : — Irish stew, pies, meat puddings, gravy soup, pea soup, milk- 
soup, rice pudding, macaroni pudding, rhubarb tart, apple tart, bread 
pudding, soda scones, currant buns, sultana cake, breakfast cake, rice 
buns, drap scones, pancakes, boiled eggs, poached eggs, omelettes, chops, 
steaks, fowl, fish, <fcc. "When these dishes are cooked the girls are 
allowed to purchase any of them they please at the cost price of the 
materials, and carry them home. 

The girls are encouraged to practise at cooking some of these dishes 
at their homes and to report the result to the assistant matron. This gives 
the parents as well as the girls a more direct interest in the cookeiy. 

The result of all is that a subject by no means generally learnt or so popular 
with girls as its importance deserves, is considered one of the most 
interesting taught in the schools, and is looked upon with great favour. 

Some of the Queen’s Scholars are always present at the cookery 
lessons given to the girls of the schools, and usually take a practical 
part in the instruction. They are in addition engaged thems'elves at 
practical cookery under the instruction of the assistant matron, on 
Mondays and Thursdays, from one to four o'clock. Two cottage 
kitchens are fitted up in the female domestic establishment, with such 
appliances as are to be found in a good cottage or farm-house. Eight 
young women are engaged together in these, and they prepare each day 
dinner for sixteen others of the Queen’s Scholars. Tn view of the some- 
what backward condition in the country of this most important and 
indispensable art, great attention is paid to it in the Training College, so 
as to fit the Queen’s Scholars for teaching it in their schools on returning 
to them, and thus spread the knowledge of it in the surrounding districts. 

At the end of the session an examination in practical cookery is held, 
and certificates granted to those who pass the examination, which entitle 
them to teach the subject and earn results fees for it in their schools. 

The young women readily set themselves to the task of acquiring pro- 
ficiency in practical cookery, and acquitted themselves with great success 
at the examination held in July, the vast majority of those who 
finished their course of training securing certificates. 

Domestic Economy. 

Instruction in Domestic Economy is given to the girls of the second 
stage of fifth and the sixth class. These were presented at the annual 
results examination held in May, and as usual exhibited a good know- 
ledge of the subject 

' The Queen’s Scholars are placed under Miss Fulham, the head 
mistress, for instruction in Domestic Economy, and receive two lessons 
of an hour each weekly. They are then called upon in turn to carry 
into practical effect in the domestic establishment the principles which 
they have learned, under the supervision of the matron. They are 
required to clean and ventilate their dormitories, to wash and make 
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Appendix b. up various articles of -wearing apparel, to prepare tea and coffee, to lay 
Reports' on tildes, to clean glasses, plates, knives, &c., and to attend to various 

State of domestic details of the establishment. 

Schools. 

TheSaper- A NSW DEPARTMENT — ART NEEDLEWORK. 

tntendcnts. -^r e received directions some months ago from the Right Honourable 
borough- the Resident Commissioner, to make arrangements for a class in Art 
Btreet° Needlework. It was a part of our instructions that no girls were to 

Training >j e eligible for this class until they were well advanced in plain needle- 

ColUgo. anc i cutting out, and as a general rule were to be selected from 

the sixth class. The girls of this class must have already received a 
sound, literary education, and hence it is right that their attention 
should bo directed more to these industrial subjects which are so 
essential to women, either in their own homes or as a means of earning 
a livelihood. 

This department was placed under Mrs. Studdert, a new appointment. 
A class of thirty-four girls was formed, and though only a few months 
in operation, the success of this new and exceedingly interesting branch 
of industry in these schools has been such as could hardly have been 
expected in so short a time. From the very first, owing to the profi- 
ciency of the girls in plain needlework who were admitted into this 
class, articles of use were attempted. Several samplers supplied by the 
Royal School of Art have been completed. These include articles 
ornamented with flowers, worked in crewel wools; conventional designs, 
suitable for large borders, worked in tapestry wools ; Indian designs 
in various kinds of silk, edged with gold. Already a new and very 
beautiful style of work called couching has been attempted, and some 
splendid specimens produced. It is worked in blue silk, edged in gold. 
This is one of the many beautiful Celtic designs taken from the Book 
of Kells. The girls are at present engaged in working ornamental table 
covers, newly designed ornamental covers which have recently come 
into use, for tea trays ; and they will be shortly engaged in working 
embroidered heavy window curtains, with lai ge borders of Celtic design, 
done by the hand. In a short time Kells embroidery and Mountmellick 
work will be introduced, and various other classes of embroidery and 
lace. This class is worked with great spirit; some very superior articles 
have been already finished, and it is expected that a very fine and 
interesting collection will be shown at the first sale to he held in a few 
months. 

A very important feature in connection with the Technical and In- 
dustrial Instruction in the Central Model Schools is the means it 
affords for training the Queen’s Scholars in this college in the practice 
of teaching industrial subjects. Without this means the technical in- 
struction given to the teachers in training would be necessarily defective. 
It would be wanting in one important element — namely, training in 
the practice of teaching. We have already pointed out how necessary 
and important this training is in connection with the literary instruc- 
tion ; it is equally necessary in connection with the Technical and In- 
dustrial course. It is this training which gives the teachers the con- 
sciousness of ability to teach these subjects with efficiency and success, 
and this is the best guarantee that they will introduce the subjects 
into their schools. 

We encourage the teachers on leaving the college to keep us 
acquainted with their success in promoting Technical and Industrial 
subjects in their schools. We receive constantly reports of a very 
promising and favourable character, which go to show that few of the 
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teachers who leave tliis college with certificates of competency to 
teach these subjects fail to carry out the wishes of the Commissioners, 
that they should teach them in their schools. When we point out that 
the fifty young men and sixty-one young women who finished their 
course of training in July, won in all at the examinations SOS certi- 
ficates of competency in Technical and Industrial subj eets, the training 
given in this college and in the Central Model Schools can he readily- 
seen to have a far-reaching influence in promoting the advancement 
of industrial occupations in Ireland. 

We have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Y our obedient servants, 

J. Corbett, ) 

P. W. Joyce, f c . , . 

J. J. Dohertt, f Superintendents. 

T. H. Teegan, j 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 
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General Report on Training Colleges under Local Manage- 
ment for the Session '87-88. 



Mr. J. Mol lot. Head Inspector, and Mr. A. Purser, District 
Inspector. 

Dublin, Pebruary, 1889. 
Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions we beg to Durser. 
forward this, our general report on the Training Colleges under Local T “ 
Management for the year 1887-1888. Training 

These colleges are tha same as at the date of our last report — namely, Colleges. 
“St. Patrick’s” and “Our Lady of Mercy” Training Colleges for The 
teachers (male and female respectively) of the Roman Catholic Church, Colle S 08 - 
and “ The Church of Ireland ” Training College for teachers of both 
sexes belonging to the late Established Church. During the year to 
which this report refers there was no material change in the houses 
occupied by the first and last of these colleges, which were fairly 
suitable for all their requirements ; though we have reason to believe The _ 
that it is contemplated in case of both to increase the accommodation buildings, 
by adding to the present buildings. But in “ Onr Lady of Mercy ” 

Training College a large wing was opened at the beginning of the 
session of 1887-1888, by which accommodation was found under one 
roof for all the Queen's scholars in the institution, allowing of adequate 
Btudy and lecture rooms, suitable dormitories, refectory, *fcc., without 
entailing the necessity of double supervision in separate houses. The 
building is now in point of sanitary conditions and general suitability 
all that can be desired. Unfortunately neither it, nor the “ Church of 
Ireland ” Training College, being situated in the city, has any recrea- 
tion ground attached, in which respect “ St. Patrick’s ” has a great 
advantage, as it is surrounded by grounds of considerable extent. 

Every effort is, however, made in all the colleges to prevent the students Health of 
suffering from close confinement, by allowing and encouraging out-of- Q U0 ® n ’ s 
door exercise as much as possible j and in fact the selection of candidates &c 0 u, ‘ 



Head 

Inspector 

Malloy. 

District 

Inroector 
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j.pptniixE. wag so careful, and subsequent regard to their health so close, that not 
Reports oft moxe than one student in each college became invalided during the 
Stats of session. Considering that there -were over 400 Queen’s scholars in the 
Schools. three colleges, this must be pronounced highly satisfactory, and mil 
Head hear comparison, we believe, with the same number of persons engaged 
Inspector in any other calling in life. 

Mulloy. Closely connected with the Training Colleges are the Practising Schools, 

District w hich aj. e so essential to an efficient course of instruction in the art of 
Purser* teaching. The Baggot-street Convent and Kildare-place National Schools 
— in connexion respectively with “ Our Lady of Merey ” and the “ Church 
Training Ireland ” Training Colleges continue admirably suited for the pur- 

Colleges, pose of Practising Schools, not only from the large number of pupils 
Practising in attendance, but from the efficient staff of teachers employed, who are 
Schools. ever ready and earnest in assisting the students by example and advice 
to acquire the best methods of teaching, in which they have also the 
valuable cn-operation of the Professors of Method. In these latter 
respects the St. Patrick’s Male National School in connexion with the 
“ St. Patrick’s ” Training College is not inferior to the other Practising 
Schools. It is held in a good house, capable of accommodating 280 
pupils ; is adequately supplied with furniture and apparatus, and very 
satisfactorily conducted by an efficient staff; but unfortunately it is 
situated quite outside the city, and so has only a comparatively small 
population to draw on for its attendance. The result is that for so large 
a college (containing 160 students) the school remains inadequate, 
though we are glad to be able to record an improvement in its numbers 
during the last results year from 132 to 149, with a corresponding increase 
in the senior classes. It is only due to the heads of the college to 
acknowledge that their arrangements for the Btudents’ practising are 
carefully framed to make the utmost of the means at their disposal and 
to allow every Queen’s scholar a tolerable amount of practice. We 
would still hope that some way may be found to place this Practising 
School on a more satisfactory basis, 

Ciaaies of The Rules of the Commissioners in reference to the Training Colleges 

Scholars ^ave nofc undergone any change, hence the two classes of students 

(1) Non- remain the same, namely, (1) certificated teachers of National Schools, 
certificated, and (2) ex-monitors or other young persons who desire to become teachers 
of such schools. The latter class have to pass a preliminary exami- 
nation before admission, but otherwise their selection is left entirely to 
the College authorities. They all pass through the same curriculum, and 
their course of training is therefore, in some respects, simpler than that 
of the certificated teachers. At the end of the first year they are re- 
quired to pass a fresh examination on the same range of subjects as 
before admission ; and at the end of the following year, an examination 
on the course prescribed by the Commissioners for second class teachers. 
This arrangement would seem to allow of their devoting the greater part of 
the first year to acquiring considerable acquaintance with the art of 
teaching, which would be especially desirable in case of those students 
who have not had previous experience as monitors ; but owing to defects 
in the students’ knowledge of the ordinary school subjects, it is found 
necessary to devote a large amount of time to these, and to presenting 
them to the students in such a manner as to enable them to be taught 
satisfactorily. In their second year the pressure of study becomes more 
severe, and no more time can be spared for teaching than is allowed to 
experienced teachers in training. In uhe matter of scholarship the 
result is very satisfactory, and shows the carefulness with which the 
work is done by the professors, as a failure at examination at the end 
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of the second year is comparatively rare. The course for certificated Ap pendi x n. 
teachers is more complex, because, as a rule, they remain in the College Reports on 
but one year, and during that time have to he prepared on second State of 
and first class papers (B, A 2 , and A 1 ). The first of these will generally Sc faQote - 
be in the classes with the non-certificafced Queen’s scholars of second L 0Ca i 
year ; the others must form a class by themselves and receive a very Training 
large amount of the professors’ time and attention. As one of the CoI lfc g eB « 
regulations referring to the Training Colleges requires that all Queen’s Head 
scholars, to entitle them to their diploma, shall pass on second class (B) 
papers, those students who are to be candidates for first class at the end 
of the course, undergo a special examination in December, on B papers. 

Among those examined in December, 1887, there was no case of 
failure. 

The certificated teachers are admitted to the Colleges without fresh ^ 
examination ; and as many of them are by no means young, and have s 
not undergone examination for years or studied in the interim, they are ExamL- 
naturally found very backward. Some of these, moved by seeing com- ^ tion j* 
paratively young teachers leaving the Training Colleges with almost the Uec “ m r ' 
highest classification awarded by the Commissioners, come to the 
colleges mainly for the purpose of getting promotion ; and a few — but 
we hope a small minority — look upon this as the raison d’etre of these 
institutions. This view is so preposterous that it seems scarcely 
necessary to point out how it differs from the Commissioners’ definition of 
a Training College. It cannot, we think, he too much insisted upon 
that the object to be kept in view is to make efficient teachers regard- 
less of their classification ; and that though everyone will rejoice to see 
low-classed but efficient teachers being promoted, and thereby obtaining 
larger salaries, it is no one’s interest or wish to see high-classed but in- 
efficient teachers drawing large salaries which they have not deserved. 

We shall have occasion to refer to this again when treating of the final 
test of efficiency of training. 

We have not found it necessary to deviate from the now-estahlished 
method of testing the student’s powers of teaching. Each Queen’s p r 0 e pa°r«d 
scholar is required to bring us notes on three lessons, one of which we leuon. 
select for his teaching ; and when satisfied on that point, we set him a 
second subject of which he had no previous notice. While he is en- 
gaged giving these two lessons another Queen’s scholar is taking notes 
and writing a short criticism on his fellow-student’s method. The first 
lesson having been prepared beforehand is generally fair as regards sub- 
stance, but sometimes from nervousness or other causes the teacher’s 
manner is not good, and a lesson supposed to last say half an hour is 
occasionally hurried over in a few minutes. The i£ notes ” of these 
lessons are in general neatly and carefully drawn up, the w method ” 
column being usually the weakest point, and pretty often confounded 
or mixed up with the w matter ” column. 

But the most severe and searching test is evidently the unprepared Unprepared 
lesson. A student who possesses natural quickness and a fail 1 amount IflSS0n - 
of self-confidence generally succeeds well even in this test, and so does 
one who happens during his studies to have thought over the proposed 
subject. Others frequently give a lesson of very moderate educational 
value, rambling round the matter without entering on it ; and some 
even break down altogether in a very simple subject such as might Lave 
to ■ be taught to a third or fourth class. Of course where failure 
appears owing to nervousness we give the student what encouragement we 
can, or set him another subject. These partial or total failures ought 
to show to the Queen's scholars the necessity of not resting satisfied 
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■with such a knowledge of any school subject as will merely enable them 
to answer a few examination questions on it. For teaching purposes it 
must be learned far more thoroughly, in greater detail, and so con- 
secutively that no omission or obscurity may be found when present- 
ing it to a class. 

The short criticism written by one of the Queen’s scholars during the 
delivery of another’s test lessons is nos as a rule of much value. This 
may arise from several causes. The critic has just finished his own 
lessons before sitting down to give his opinion on his fellow-student’s 
method, and is in most cases still somewhat flurried. Then again the 
critics apparently not liking to give an unfavourable opinion on their 
companion’s performances either praise where no praise is due, or avoid 
finding fault by indulging in vague generalities and weak platitudes. 
It would probably be much better if they would consider simply 
whether the le&on has been effective, and state their opinion on that 
point ; adding if they can, the reason why in their opinion it has been 
effective or not, as the case may be. Some do indeed attempt to fix 
their attention on the more important points of a lesson by noting them 
down beforehand as headings under which their remarks are to be 
made. 

Queen’s scholars of first year are not so severely tested. We do not 
require them to give an extempore lesson, or to criticise their fellow 
students ; and the prepared lesson is given to a class in a room full of 
children, where many other Queen’s scholars are at work at the same 
time, while our observation on their methods and merits is made in such 
a manner as to give no excuse for nervousness. In addition to the 
opinions we form on the teaching power of all the Queen’s scholars, we 
have the benefit of the professors’ recorded judgment on each student, 
though this is often somewhat meagre and generally given without the 
reasons. 

These tests are applied during tlie last two months of the session, and 
as soon as possible after this individual examination has been completed, 
we require all the Queen’s scholars to work a special method paper, the 
questions being of a practical nature, and having reference to points 
which in our experience as inspectors we find frequently overlooked by 
teachers, or which wo think de suable to bring strongly before the 
notice of the Queen’s scholars. 

The next test is not one in method, hut in scholarship, namely, the 
examination in July for certificate or classification. With this we 
have little to do beyond some revision and tabulation of the marks. 
The results of the examination in July, 1888, were as follows : — 

St. Patrick’s Training College. 







Papers. 




"■ 


A 3 . 


B. 


C. 


Total 


Number of Students examined, • 


2 


80 


71 


34 


127 


Answerer 


90 per cent, or over, 


_ 


1 


_ 


1 


2 




between 80 and 90 per cent. 


1 


2 


11 


16 


30 


„ 




1 


10 


22 


9 


42 


i» 


60 „ 70 „ . . 


_ 


10 


18 


7 


35 


„ 


„ 60 „ 60 „ . . 




c 


12 


1 


19 


>t 


under 50 per cent, . 


- 


1 


8 


- 


9 




Total, .... 


2 


30 


71 


34 


137 
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Our Lady op Mercy Training College. 





Papers, 




A 1 . 


A 2 . 


B. 


C. 


Total. 


Number of Students examined, 


2 


28 


66 


53 


140 


Answered 90 per cent, or over, 


_ 


- 


_ 


1 


1 


between 80 ami 90 nor cent., . 


- 


- 


- 


14 


14 


„ „ 70 „ 80 . 


1 


14 


8 


18 


41 


„ „ CO „ 70 . 


1 


8 


25 


18 


52 


„ „ 50 „ GO „ . 


- 


6 


27 


2 


35 


„ under 50 per cent., 


- 


- 


6 


- 


6 


Total, .... 


2 


28 


GG 


53 


149 
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Church op Ireland Training College. 




The number of students who failed to pass on “ B ” papers amounted Main 
to twelve, the great majority of whom belonged to that class of teachers theTndning 
already referred to, who after long remaining in third class come up Colleges, 
to the Training College in hopes of getting promotion. The general 
success of the Queen’s scholars at this certificate examination is satis- 
factory as showing that there is a large amount of useful teaching done 
by the staff employed in each college ; but it is no criterion of the 
fulfilment of its main object by any college. In fact it might very 
naturally happen that the college which was doing the best work in 
training the students to be good teachers, would take the lowest place 
in the per-centages at the July examination. This is only another way 
of stating the fact before referred to that the colleges are not cramming 
or grinding scliools for teachers’ promotion, nor even places of general 
education, but institutions for inculcating the theory and practice of 
teaching. If this aim has been kept in view the students on leaving 
their colleges should, have acquired the best principles and methods, and 
should bo able to introduce them into their schools. 

Most of the Queen’s scholars, whether certificated before or after Subsequent 
training, obtain situations within a few months from the termination of 
the course ; therefore the next couplo of yearn following is probably Scholars, 
to all the most important period in their professional careers. On the 
manner in which they conduct their schools during this period mainly 
depends the granting or withholding of tfyeir diplomas ; hut, what is far 

1 } 
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Ap pendi x B more important, on it must depend for ever their characteristics as 
Reports on teachers. If they do not from the very beginning cany out the prin- 
State of ciples and methods they have learned in the colleges, they become less 
Schools. an d less likely every day to do so, and will inevitably slip back into 

Local wrong grooves from which they will find it impossible to escape. "We 

Training would say to every student leaving the college ; “ Be thoroughly honest 
Colleges, in the discharge of all your duties, not only in regard to the school records 
Head (though this is a most important point, any neglect of which is quite 
*\Tu U>r i nexcusa kle), but in regard to the children entrusted to your care. Yon 
°f' cannot take too high a standard of what your duties are. Prepare care- 
btaptetor beforehand every day’s work in accordance with the principles 
Purser, you have been taught, and every evening consider how far your efforts 

have been properly directed, and how they might have been made 

more successful. Your duties are arduous, and for some time will 
require all your care and attention, therefore avoid taking up any other 
work until you have made yourself master of your profession.” 
to *ion Due provision is made in all the Colleges for instruction in Drawing, 

“ Extras.'’ ’ Vocal Music (Hullah’s system in “Our Lady of Mercy” Training 
College ; Tonic Sol-Fain the others), and Instrumental Music. French 
is also taught in all to such as desire to learn it, and Latin in the 
Colleges for male teachers. Hygiene, Domestic Economy and Kinder- 
garten are largely taken up by female Queen’s scholars ; but except in 
“ The Church of Ireland ” Training College very few look for special 
certificates of competency to conduct Infant schools. In the matter of 
“practical” subjects we have much pleasure in recording the opening 
of a “ Handicraft ” class in connexion with u The Church of Ireland ” 
Training College which bids fair to become a very useful feature in that 
institution. Cookery continues to be successfully taught in both 
Colleges for female teachers. Plain needlework is also well attended to, 
so that every teacher leaving these establishments should be thoroughly 
qualified to impart instruction in this branch; and, therefore, any 
defect which may hereafter be found in the needlework of their pupils, 
cannot fairly be attributed to the Training Colleges. 

In the Appendix will be found a list of the professors employed in 
each College. 



APPENDIX. 

St. Patrick's Training College, Drumcondra. 

(For Male Teachers). 

Manager. — His Grace, The Most Rev. W. J. Walshe, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 



Principal , 

Vice- Principal, 
Chaplain , 



Staff in Session - , 1887-8. 

, , Very Rev. Peter Byrne, c.m 

. Rev. John E. Flynn, c.m. 

. * Rev. E. Corcoran, c.m. 



Professors. 



English Language and Literature, . 

Mathematics , Mechanics, 

Geography, General History , Composi- 
tion, Latin, 

Methods of Teaching, School Organiza- 
tion, History of Education, Arithme- 
tic, Book-keeping, Mensuration , 



Henry Bedford, Esq., m.a., Cantab. 
Joseph P. Magrath, Esq., b.a., Lond. 

Daniel Croly, m.a. 



Stephen FitzPatrick, Esq., First of 
First Class. 
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Experimental Physics , 



Hygiene, Botany , 

Agriculture , . , 

Music, 

French , 

Drawing, 

Elocution , 

Medical Attendant, . 
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Supplemental. 



Very Rev. Gerald Canon Molloy, d.d., 
p.n.n.i. ; J. P. Magrath, b.a., 
Assistant Professor. 

John Campbell, Esq., a.b., m.b., t.c.d., 

F.E.U.I., M.R.X.A. 

William Boyle, Esq., Ex- Agricultural 
Inspector. 

Peter Goodman, Esq., and T. Logier, 
Esq. 

Monsieur Cadic de la Champignon- 
nirie. 

.John T. Miles, Esq., b.d.s. 

J . F. Taylor, Esq. 

Charles Coppingcr, Esq., m.d., 

T.R.C.S.I., M.K.Q.C.P.I. 



Appendix B. 

Report* on 
State of 
Schools. 

Local 

Training 

Colleges. 

Head 

Inspector 

Molloy. 

District 

Insjtector 

Purser. 



Our Lady of Mercy Training College, Baggot-street. 

(For Female Teachers). 

Manager. — His Grace, The Most Rev. W. J. Walshe, d.d., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Session, 1S87-8. 

Principal , .... Mrs. M. E. Forde. 

Vice- Principal, . . . Mrs. M. G. Whelan. 

Professors. 

English Language , Literature, . Very Rev. John Egan, d.d., f.k.u.t. 

Mathematics and Arithmetic, . . Joseph P. Magrath, Esq., b.a., Lond. 

Geography , General History , Kinder- 
garten, .... Miss Mary Fennell, Certificated First 

Class, Ex-Prineipal of a London 
Board School. 

Methods of TcachngySchoolOrganiza- 
tion. History of Education, . Miss Anne Phelan, Certificated First 

of First Class Teacher. 



Supplemental. 



Physics, 



Hygiene, and Vegetable Physiology , . 
Modern Languages , . 

Instrumental Music, Organ and Har- 
monium, .... 
Instrumental Music, Piano , 

,, PianoandHuUah, 

Needleworh, Sewing Machine, fyc.. 
Drawing and Painting, 

Practical Cookery, 

Matron, . 

Medical Attendant, 



Very Rev. Gerald Canon Molloy, d.d., 
F.it.u. 1 ., J. P. Magrath, Esq., b.a., 
locum tenens. 

John Campbell, Esq., a.b.,m.b.,e.r.u.i. 
Mrs. Connery, Convent National 
Schools, Baggot-street. 



Mrs. Mulherne, do. 

Mrs. Brady, do. 

Mrs. Graven, ' do. 

Mrs. Connery. do. 

Mrs. Kennedy, do. 



Miss M l Carthy, Certificated South 
Kensington. 

Mrs. Richards. 

Christopher J. Nixon, m.d., ll.d., 
r.K.q.C.PT., L.R.C.9.I. 
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Appendix B. CHURCH OF IRELAND TRAINING COLLEGE, KlLDAEE-PLACE. 

Reports on (For Male and Female Teachers). 

State of v 

Schools. Manager. — His Grace The Right Hon. and Most Rev. Lord Plunket, 

Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Session, 1S87-8. 

. . . Rev. H. Kings mill More, m.a., Bail. 

Coll., Oxon. 

. . . Rev. Alexander Leeper, d.d. 

Female Depart- 

. . . Miss Jane Lewis. 

Professors. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, . Janies C. Rea, Esq., Math. Set. 

Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 

English Language and Literature, frc., Laurence E. Steele, Esq., b.a. 
Geography and General History , . John Cooke, Esq., b.a. 

Methods of Teaching , §•<;., . . Jeremiah Henley, Esq., First of 

First Class, &e. 



Local 

Training 

Colleges. 

_ . . . 
Inspector Principal, 

Motley. 

District Chaplain, . 

Inspector Vice- Principal 

Purser. ment, . 



Supplemental. 



Vocal Music , 

Instrumental Music , 

Needlework , . 

Matron , Male Department , 
Matron, Female Department , 
Practical Cookery , 

Secretary , Accountant , 
Assistant Secretary, 

Medical Attendant , . 



Miss Smith. 

Charles Grandison, Esq., and Mbs 
Grandison. 

Miss M. Heron. 

Mrs. Henley. 

Miss Brownlee. 

Miss Tod, Certificated by Northern 
Union School of Cookery, England. 
Edmond Taylor, Esq. 

Alfred Taylor, Esq. 

Henry T. Bewley, Esq., m.b., m.s., &c. 



In conclusion we have much pleasure in repeating the opinion we 
expressed in our former report “ that these Colleges are creditably 
fulfilling the purposes for -which they were instituted.” 



"We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

Jno. MollOY, Head Inspector 
A. Purser, District Inspector. 



Mr. AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Carroll. 

A 8 ri , cuI - Albert Farm, Glasnevin, March, 1889. 

tural 

ment Tt " Gentlemen, — I beg to submit uiy report on the Agricultural Depart- 

me “_; ment of National Education for the year 188S. 

There has not been any material change in the general policy or 
administration of the department during the year. 

In the report on this Department of the Commissioners of National 
Education which I had the honour to submit for the year 1S87, I 
showed that the Commissioners had at a very early period in their 
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history recognised the necessity for inaugurating a system of agricul- Appendix B. 
tural education for this country. I indicated that fair success had Reporfca oa 
resulted therefrom. The widely extended system of education in State o£ 
practical agriculture which was at one time a prominent feature of Suhouls. 
National education in this country, and which outside of Ireland ^/rT 
was the cause of much desire for similar systems gave way before Carroll . 
pressure to which I need not further refer. The story of its loss is Ajpicnl- 
mournfully told in the second volume of the report of the Royal Com- 
missioners on Technical Instruction (section on Agricultural Education nient. 
in Ireland). The desire for agricultural and industrial education for - — 

Ireland is not a matter of to-day. During the past fifty years 
thoughtful men have written and spoken upon the subject. Outside our 
own country this want has been recognised, Royal Commissions and 
learned Societies united in recommending an extension of a'-system of 
agricultural and industrial training for our youth, yet the practical 
realization does not come with the celerity which the importance of the 
subject demands. The journal of the Royal Agricultural Improvement 
Society of Ireland for April, 1848, contains suggestions for agricultural 
and industrial education for Ireland from the gifted author of the 
Industrial Resources of Ireland : “The corner stone of whatever social 

edifice is to be erected or preserved in Ireland must be the practical in- 
struction of the people.” This eminent authority believes that the aid 
of a Board of Education is needed even more than a Board of Works, 
and that for every shilling any plan of practical instruction could cost 
in Ireland there would be saved to the State tenfold the sum in smaller 
charges for police, &c. Further, that such education would, through 
firmly establishing industrial ideas and habits amongst the people, 
invite commercial enterprise, which now <c fearfully hides its head even 
from the most friendly view”; and that when the well considered specu- 
lations of extended knowledge and experience are applied to our 
industries we shall be able to compete with other manufacturing people, 
but that for a long time the chief business of Ireland will be its 
agriculture, and the practical education which should be specially sought 
is agricultural education. From the central line of national thought 
and enterprise, other industries will in time find national and profitable 
development : hence the importance of agricultural science as a branch 
of our national system of education. 

“ Every National school in Ireland should he an agricultural school if 
situated in a rural district, and an industrial school when in a large 
town. Every schoolmaster in Ireland , every functionary of education , 
should he impressed with and inculcate one idea that the gangrene of 
Irish society is absence of practical knowledge , and that the remedy 
which it is for them to apply consists in practical education and the 
formation of business habits .” 

Language equally strong has been persistently penned and spoken in 
the cause of industrial education in Ireland, yet tire fact remains “ the 
gangrene of Irish society is the absence of practical knowledge .” 

The absence of practical knowledge is the cause of the iron-extension 
of flax cultivation and its profitable manufacture. This indeed 
brought financial failure to those who endeavoured to promote the culti- 
vation of flax outside Ulster. 

Even in prosperous Ulster the flax industry has not kept pace with 
its competitors abroad ; principally — I might say entirely — because of the 
want of progress in agricultural and technical instruction in the man- 
agement of the crop, its growth and preparation. In other directions we 
have to lament the want of intelligent directors of industry, If we 
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Appendix B. look around at the attempts at land improvement in this country 
Heporta on through drainage and reclamation works, we meet with, evidences o*f 
State of extravagant outlay in capital and labour, which would be saved through 
Schools. a slight amount of adequate industrial knowledge. 

■JJJT The consideration of a system of agricultural education which might 
Carroll, be expected to benefit this country can scarcely be entered upon here. 
Agricul- A retrospect of the early reports of the Commissioners of National 
tural Education shows that the requirements for the practical instruction 
ment! of the people of this country were from the first recognised ; the 

persual of later reports points to attempts made to put into active 

operation those earlier recommendations, and shows how large a system 
of agricultural education was set in motion. The Model Agricultural 
school at Glasnevin was extended and made more perfect, agricultural 
schools were instituted, and rapidly sprung up over the country, children 
were taught to work on the farms attached to the union workhouses, 
industrial classes were established at many National schools. Every- 
thing appeared promising for giving to our youth a practical tra ining , 
when the system of agricultural education in Ireland fell into some 
disfavour with the Government, and its extension was rendered im- 
practicable owing to want of increased funds. 

The teaching of agriculture from text books having for some years 
been made by the Commissioners obligatory in all rural National 
schools for hoys of the fourth and higher classes, it may be interesting to 
review the results of such teaching. There has been on the whole, a fair 
measure of success, and it is gratifying to note that there is a progressive 
rate of increase in the percentage of passes in each year since 1883. 

In 1883 there were examined 45,073; the percentage of passes was 54 -4 



„ 1884 „ 


52,415 




56-4 


,, 1SS5 „ 


66,785 




57-0 


„ lS8fi „ 


74,245 




GO-2 


„ 1887 „ 


78,036 


,, 


GO-7 


„ 1S88 „ 


84,676 




GO-4 



Whilst this is so far yet the position of agriculture, as compared with 
the other obligatory subjects in the programme of education, is not as 
high as its importance merits. Agriculture stands lowest in the list, as 
regards passes. The following arc the obligatory subjects, with the 
percentages of successful answering at the examinations held in 1886- 
1887 : — 



Subject. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


Writing, 


OG-O 


96-3 


95-9 


Beading, 


93-6 


93*7 


94-1 


Needlework (in Girls' Schools only), 


95-2 


93*9 


94-2 


Spelling, . » 


84-5 


83-9 


83-2 


Arithmetic, . . 


83-3 


82-7 


82 3 


Geography, . . 


72-0 


72-7 


72-8 


Bookkeeping, . . . 


65 -4 


65-2 


63-5 


Grammar, . . 


68*7 


61 -2 


68-8 


Agriculture, 


CO-2 


60-7 


GO-4 



The demands of this suoject on the understanding of the pupils 
accounts in large measure for the comparatively small percentage of 
passes in it. 

In the optional and extra subjects, the following satisfactory per- 
centages in passes were obtained — 

Subject. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

Music, .... 79-8 80 '4 76-6 

Drawing, .... 77’1 75*9 7 6*2 
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In the practical works of poultry management and domestic economy, J-ppmdixB. 
dairy management and handicraft, the percentages of passes were — 



School 9 examine d. 



1886. 


1887. 1888. 




1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1 


1 5 


Dairy management, 


. 100-0 


97-7 


84-4 


9 


12 4 


Poultry management, . 


. 90*8 


93-3 


81/4 


G 


6 7 


Handicraft, . . 


. £0 0 


82-2 


84-3 



Reports on 
State of 
School*. ' 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 



Whilst it is to be regretted that the results of the examination of pupils De P art ‘ 
in the subject of agriculture, as taught from the text books, is comparatively m< mt> 
low, it is gratifying to find that the teaching of other subjects of a practical 
character, is attended with such satisfactory results, showing, as it does, 
that our children are quick to learn, when instructed in practical work. 

“The children and young people of Ireland of the labouring class, possess 
great manual dexterity and aptitude , which only requires to be developed 
in order to be useful to themselves , and to those amongst whom they live," 

— (Report of Royal Commission on Technical Instruction). 

The comparatively low rate of success attending the examinations in 
text books in agriculture in the rural schools in this country suggests 
inquiry as to the cause, and a consideration of the subject with a view 
to improvement may not he out of place here. 



The parties to the examination are — 

1 . The Teacher ; 

2. The Pupil ; 

3. The Examiner. 

The teacher of agriculture, to be successful, must be possessed of exten- 
sive knowledge, and have the faculty of communicating such knowledge 
to his pupils. The first part of this requirement we may provide for, the 
second is to a large extent a natural gift. 

The acquisition of a thorough knowledge of agriculture would involve 
the mastery of various sciences and would be a life-long work, and 
accordingly it may be admitted that a man fairly instructed in agricul- 
ture should be a well-educated mau. Agriculture is a subject admittedly 
requiring considerable study. A complete measure of success in agri- 
cultural education in the schools cannot be expected without a supply of 
teachers well prepared by a careful course of study of the subject. 

The production of teachers qualified to give instruction in agriculture 
has had the attention of the Commissioners of National Education from an 
early period of their administration of primary education in this country. 

“We intend that our Normal establishment which we hope will be. 
complete in January next shall consist of two departments, one for 
elementary, the other for scientific instruction and that the latter shall 
teach in particular those branches of science which have a practical 
application to husbandry and handicraft.” — (Fourth Report Commission- 
ers of National Education Ireland, 1837.) 

Testimony to the prescience of the Commissioners in this statement, 
and to the importance of their work, is given in the report of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Instruction, 1884. 

I may be permitted to call attention to the facilities that exist for 
teachers to acquire a knowledge of “those branches of -science which 
have a practical application to husbandry and handicraft.” 

At the Albert Model Agricultural School, Glasnevin, there are lecturers 
on the sciences of agricultural chemistry, botany, natural history, and the 
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Appendix li. 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 



veterinary art. Systems of agriculture based upon scientific principles 
are exemplified on the Farm. 

Teachers of carpentry and blacksmith work are employed. In fine 
a complete school of agriculture exists. The Queen’s scholars of the 
Training Colleges of Marlborough-street and Kil dare-place attend 
lectures at the Albert Institution. They have opportunities for seeing the 
operations on the farm, and doubtless they derive much benefit from 
their attendance at this Agricultural establishment. 

I desire to emphasize my belief in the desirability of affording further 
opportunity to the teachers of National Schools for attendance at the 
instruction in those branches of science which have a practical application 
to husbandry and handicraft. Especially do I desire to see increased 
opportunities afforded the teachers for acquiring a knowledge of agricul- 
tural chemistry, geology, and vegetable physiology. I have in a previous 
report expressed my opinion that an extension in the teaching of 
elementary natural science to the youth of this country would-be produc- 
tive of much good, and now I desire to express most earnestly my hope 
that the Commissioners will encourage the teachers to qualify themselves 
for imparting such instruction. In so doing the Commissioners will 
contribute much, towards providing a class of intelligent instructors in 
agriculture. We shall have men who can reason upon agricultural prac- 
tice, who will be competent to bring before the minds of their pupils the 
subject of agriculture in an attractive form, and who it is to be hoped 
may be the means of creating in the minds of the youth of the country 
a desire fur investigation and inquiry which should result in the improve- 
ment of agricultural practice. 

The suggestions recently given in the course of a lecture by an 
eminent scientific man have large interest for this country. Contrasting 
Ireland with other countries it was shown that science was less studied 
here than in other parts of the world. 

“ Our leading University was the only one that did not practise the 
“ study of science from the beginning of its course. Although an agricul- 
“ tural country, its intermediate education did not teach how plants grew.” 
It seemed as though the people in this country did not desire to make 
any progress in that direction, but the time would come when they 
would have reason to repent of their indifferences when ruined by 
reason of their ignorance in the keen competition going on all round; 
Science was not so important as religion or morality, but it gave a 
distinguishing mark to humanity. The acquisition of some knowledge 
of agricultural science is a question of life or death with a large propor- 
tion of our people. 

It has been stated with much force by a leading writer on science- 
“ The education which precedes that of the workshop should be entirely 
devoted to the strengthening of the body, the elevation of the moral 
faculties, and the cultivation of the intelligence, and especially to the 
imbuing the mind with a broad and clear view of the laws of that 
Natural World with the components of which the handicraftsman will 
have to deal.” This was said in reference to technical instruction for 
artizans, but it applies with much stronger emphasis to a preparation 
for the life of the agriculturist. The farm is, as it were, a workshop in 
which the laws of the Natural World are operative and manifest, and 
where the knowledge of those laws may undoubtedly bo advantageously 
applied. If it is conceded that the instruction of the boys in attendance 
in National schools is desirable, the providing of competent teachers to 
impart the instruction is the indispensable condition of its accomplish- 
ment. 
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The Albert Model Agricultural School, Glashevik. 

The persons attending tlie various classes at this Institution were as 
follows : — 

1. The Young men. Queen's Scholars, who are in training for Teacher - 
ships of Primary National Schools. 

As already pointed out, the Commissioners desire that the teachers 
of the National schools of Ireland should he instructed in agriculture, 
to as high a standard of excellence as is possible. The- preparation of 
the teachers for instructing in this subject is the primary object of the 
Albert Agricultural School, and it is to be hoped that in future 
the teachers in training at the various Training Colleges in Dublin, 
will more fully take advantage of this Institution, where the Commis- 
sioners have succeeded in establishing a thoroughly efficient school of 
agriculture. 

Hitherto the time given to “ teachers in Training ” for the study of 
Agriculture, has necessarily been very limited. The great need for 
establishing a system of primary education, obliged those responsible 
for the education of the country to provide literary teachers with the 
least possible delay. Under the circumstances heretofore existing, it 
would perhaps not have been practical to attempt to put into extensive 
operation the wise provisions which were at first formulated for agri- 
cultural and industrial education in this country. Now we have a 
different educational condition. 

Our Training Colleges diming recent years are resorted to by men wbo 
are fairly educated and to whom agricultural and industrial training 
might be given without in any undue degree interfering with, their 
literary instruction. The Glasnevin Agricultural Institution might be 
advantageously brought into that condition prescribed for it fifty years 
ago, and a foundation be made in the industrial training of the male 
Queen’s scholars for a rapid development of intelligent teaching of 
agriculture throughout the National schools. 

The Queen’s scholars in training at the Marlborough-street Training 
College, and the Church of Ireland Training College, have attended 
at the Glasnevin farm during 188S in the following numbers : — 

Students from Marlborough-street Training College, . 99 

Students of the Church of Irelaud Training College, . . 23 

2. Young men oj the Farming Glass who were admitted to residence 
for a session of eight months. — Some of these obtained free places in com- 
petitive examination. 

There were thirty-four students in residence during the Session ot 
1888 : — 

Paying students, . ... 9 

Free (by competitive examination), . . 25 

There were in addition two extern pupils who resided in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the farm. 

I am gratified at being in a position to report that the conduct of those 
pupils and their attention to studies have been satisfactory. The health 
of the pupils has been uniformly good. 

The lectures on agricultural chemistry and geology, botany, natural his- 
tory and veterinary science, were delivered as usual. Many of the papers 
at the examination of the pupils at the close of the courses of lectures 
were of a highly creditable character. Indeed it is evident from the 
results of the examinations in these subjects at this institution that the 
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Appendix B. youth, of this country have a special aptitude for the acquisition, of 
Reports on knowledge in natural science which requires only a more extended 



State of opportunity for a satisfactory development. 

Schools. The programme of lectures in the courses on natural science is 
Mr necessarily confined to its hearing upon agriculture. The time available 
Carroll, for instruction at the Agricultural session is short, and as the pupils who 



Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 



enter for the agricultural course are in many cases completely uninstructed 
in the most elementary science, the work of the lecturers is rendered 
extremely difficult. Elementary science will generally, it is hoped in the 
near future, form a portion of the course of instruction in our primary 
schools, and so provide us with a class of pupils who from early training 
will be fitted to derive the fullest benefit from the agricultural course here. 

The work of the farm during the session is mainly done by the 
agricultural pupils, and as they are here during that portion of the seasons 
when the operations of cultivation and harvesting are being performed 
they have a full opportunity of becoming thoroughly and practically 
acquainted with farm cultivation. 

Believing in the great importance which attaches to dairy manage- 
ment, every facility is afforded for the acquisition of knowledge of 
improved dairying. The male pupils are engaged in the dairy in turn 
They do all the work of the dairy from the cleaning of the milk vessels, 
setting the milk, and through all the operations to the making of the 
butter, under the direction of a skilled dairy instructor. They have 
unusually favourable opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of the 
most improved modem dairy implements, and we hope that the 
pupils of the Glasnevin Agricultural Institution will on their return to 
the districts whence they came, do good work in improving systems of 
dairying. I feel satisfied that much good is done here in combating 
the idea so prevalent in Ireland that the Nvork of the daily is almost un- 
worthy of the attention of the male portion of the farming community. 

The classes for handicraft instruction have been very successful. The 
pupils have taken to this work with very considerable zeal, and in many 
cases most creditable progress has been made. The instruction has 
been confined to the object of making the pupils “handy” in the use of 
tools. There has been no attempt to produce trained artizans. In the 
joiner’s shop the work has been of such a character :is a farmer might ad- 
vantageously take part in during time spared from his legitimate farm 
occupation, in the blacksmith’s shop a similar course is followed. In 
fine the idea prominently kept before the instructors is to teach and 
give practice only in such branches of their business as will have 
practical value in the future life of our farm pupils. 



3. Session for the Instruction of Female Dairy Pupils. — At the 
Sessions during 1888, there were in attendance : — 



Female Pupils in attenda/nee for Dairy Instruction , January tith to 
February 20 th : — 

First Session, . . . . ' . 33 



November 6 th to December 20 th 
Second Session, 



It is evident each, year that our farmers are becoming more impressed 
with th e necessity for improving their dairy practices, and each succeeding 
year brings pupils who are thoroughly earnest in their desire for know- 
ledge in increasing numbers to the daily schools of the Counriissioners. I 
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look forward to a time not far distant when the beneficial results from the Appendix!). 
teaching at those dairy schools will be very marked. Indeed there are K ep ^7 on 
already decided evidences of improvement in the dairy produce of the State of 
country through the influence of the instruction given thus. Schools. 

4. Teachers engaged in National Schools who are admitted for a c Mr ‘ „ 
Special Agricultural Course. — At the sessions of this course given the . f™ 3 
early part of the year the attendance of teachers is never large, the Com- tu ^[ CU ’ 
missioners have consequently decided to abandon one of the three Depart- 

sessions and to arrange for two being given at periods when the mei ^ 

vacations of the teachers may enable them the more readiJy to attend 
the special course of instruction in practical agriculture. 

Teachers engaged in National schools have considerable difficulty in 
leaving their schools for the purpose of attending this course, the 
Commissioners have, however, arranged facilities for bringing practical 
instruction within the reach of those teachers who are in charge of schools, 
by prolonging the period during which the school of the teacher desirous of 
attending may be closed for vacation, and by also providing for the free 
travelling of the teacher between Glasnevin and his school. 

The numbers attending during 1888 were : — 

1st Session, . . . .10 

2nd ,, .... 5 

3rd „ .... 10 

Those teachers who attended were most earnest in their attention to 
the subjects of instruction which embraced practical instruction in the 
systems of farming earned out on the different farms at Glasnevin, the 
management of cattle and dairy work. The cultivation of the 
vegetable and fruit gardens, the propagation and cultivation of dowers, 
poultry, and bee management. Many of the teachers who have attended 
the courses have kept up a correspondence with their instructors 
and give evidence of their having an intelligent interest in agricultural 
and horticultural matters developed through such attendance. 

The Farm. 

In my report for last year I descril>ed the system under which the 
three farms cultivated at Glasnevin are managed. There has been no 
change during the year in the systems of farming pursued upon the 
twenty-five acre farm, nor upon the six acre spade labour farm. 

As a record of farm production may be interesting and not without 
some value, I purpose each year to give an account of some of the produce 
of the large farm at Glasnevin. 

It must be borne in mind that the farm production at Glasnevin is 
the result of the careful .cultivation of land of high quality, and that 
any attempt to institute comparisons with farms in other parts of the 
country may be misleading as circumstances may not be in any way 
analagous. 

The large farm of about 140 acres. — On this farm a regular rotation 
of crops is carried out on each portion devoted to tillage. The following 
is the rotation of cropping carried out : — 



1st year, . 




. One year’s grasB and clover. 


2nd „ 




, Potatoes. 


3rd „ . 




. Wheat 


4th „ 




. Mangolds. 


5th „ 




. Oats with Ryu grasses. 


6th „ 




.• One year’s gross. 


7th „ 




, Turnips. 


. ,, • 




, Barley with clover and Rye grasses 
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The produce of tlie cropping for the years 1887 and 1888 was as 
follows : — 



Wheat, yield per statute acre, 


1887 

Stones 

. 240 


188S. 

Stones. 

190 


Oats, „ „ 


. 210 


217 


Barley, „ „ 


. 240 


232 


Potatoes, , , „ 


. 1,120 


1,160 


Turnips. , , „ 


. 4,160 


3,200 


Mangolds, „ ,, 


. 4,320 


4,240 


Cabbages, „ ,, 


. 3,200 


2,560 



The average stock kept during 1888 was : — 

Horses, 5 farm, 3 ponies, 1 young horse. 

Milch cows, 41 

Heifers, 1 and 2 year old, 5 

Sheep, ..»•••• •■ 40 

Pig3» 70 

Valuation of farm stock at commencement of year 1887-88, £2,175 8s. 3 d. 

„ „ end „ £2,175 18s. 9 d. 

Rent of farm, £555 13s. 10c?. 

Profit from farm operations £296 14s. 2 d. 



The farm stock has continued in a most healthy condition, oar 
casualties in disease of farm animals are singularly few, whilst for the 
past four years we have not had any case of contagious or infectious 
disease notwithstanding our proximity to Dublin where pleuro- 
pneumonia has had such firm footing. 



The Botanical and Experiment Grounds. 

The experiments which were described in my last year’s report were 
carried out on similar lines this year. 

Jt may be interesting to give here an account of the results of some of 
these. 

I may say the value of experiments in agricultural practice 
depends largely upon a variety of matters, and that considerable harm 
has been clone to the cause of progress in agriculture through the publi- 
cation of experiments which, if carried out under a different set of 
circumstances, would produce different results and alter the inferences 
to be drawn from them,. Again the disturbing elements which are 
inevitable in farm practice have considerable effect on results. 

The carrying out of agricultural experiments is a matter for life-long 
study. It is an operation requiring almost a special genius in the 
person in charge of them, who should also be possessed of a consciousness 
of the gravity of the task entrusted to him. The student of the results 
of experiments in agriculture must be possessed of a discrimination of a 
high order to enable him. to generalize and apply the information gained, 
to the varying circumstances that might affect farm practice or a similar 
set of experiments conducted in other localities. 

The experiments which I purpose to describe here are — (1). On 
the growth of Swedish turnips on land manured vnth artificial manures. 
The object being to test on this farm the results of a combination of 
phosphatic manures of different sources when used with the two common 
forms of nitrogenous manures, nitrate of soda, and sulphate of ammonia, 
and the less generally used nitrate of potash, and also in combination 
with the potassic manure, kainit. 

The plan upon which the experiments was carried out is illustrated 
by the following diagram. One set of manures having been applied in 
one direction along the field, the manures which were to be used in 
combination were distributed across. From this plan it will be seen 
that a great variety of experiments may be carried out on a small piece 
of ground and combinations may be made with much ease. 
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N.B. — The phosphatic manures were applied at tlie rate of £2 worth 
per acre. They extended over each of the plots manured with nitro- 
genous manure in manner shown above. This value would represent in 
1888 the quantity proper for the crop ; another year might, according 
to increased or decreased values, require larger or smaller outlay. 
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Appendices to Fifty-fifth Report of Commissioners [1888. 

The following table gives the weights, per acre, of the produce from 
the different plots. 

Nitrate of potash — an expensive source of nitrogen — was low in the 
scale of produce, whilst the new source of phosphoric acid, Basic slag, 
gave fairly satisfactory results when used in various combinations. 

The price of nitrate of soda will for some considerable time give it 
foremost position as a source of nitrogen in mineral manures. The 
application of discoveries in “waste products” to the production of 
sulphate of ammonia may give us in the near future a very valuable 
supply of nitrogen for our crops. 



Experiments on Swedish Turnips, 18S8. 



No. of 
Plot. 


Manure Applied and Quantity, 


Rate per Acto. 


Produee. 

Y icld per Acre. 






CTvt. qr. 


Ton. curt. qr. 


1 { 


Mineral Superphosphate, .... 

Nitrate of Soda, 


12 1 ) 

1 o } 


18 12 1 


2 { 


Mineral Superphosphate, .... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, 


12 l 1 

1 o f 


20 17 1 


3 { 


Mineral Superphosphate, .... 
Kainit, ....... 


12 1 > 

l 0 S 


20 2 2 


•{ 


Mineral Superphosphate, .... 

Kainit, 

Nitrate of Soda 


12 1 
0 2 > 
0 2) 


18 4 0 


'{ 


Mineral Superphosphate, .... 

Kainit, ....... 

Sulphate of Ammouia, ..... 


12 1 V 

0 2 I 

0 2) 


16 IS 0 


6 { 


Mineral Superphosphate, .... 

Nitrate of Potash, 


12 1 \ 

1 0 } 


15 13 0 


7 I 


Bone Superphosphate, .... 
Nitrate of Soda, ..... 


10 0 1 

i o ; 


21 4 3 


8 { 


Bone Superphosphate, .... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, .... 


10 0 1 

i o ; 


23 5 1 


9 I 


Bone Superphosphate, .... 
Kainit, 


10 0 1 
1 0 ) 


22 5 2 


10 { 


Bone Superphosphate, . . . 

Kainit, 

Nitrate of Soda, 


10 0 } 

0 2V 
0 2 J 


21 0 3 


"{ 


Bone Superphosphate, .... 
Kainit, . . . . . 

Sulphate of Ammonia, .... 


10 0 'j 

0 2 
0 2) 


16 1G 3 


12 


Bone Superphosphate, . . . • . 

Nitrate of Potash, .... 


10 0 1 
l 0 


17 6 2 


13 


Basic Slag, 

Nitrate of Soda, 


17 3 

J u 


17 13 0 


U 


Basic Slag ' 

Sulphate of Ammonia, .... 


17 3 

1 0 


21 17 3 


li 


Basic Slag, 

Kainit, 


17 3 

1 0 


. 20 12 3 
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Appendix B. 



Expeeiments oh Swedish Tdbnips, 1888— continued. 



No. of 
Plot 


llanuro Applied. 


Rato per A ore. 


Yiold per Acre. 














cwt. 


V- 


Ton. 


cwt. 


qr. 




Basic Slag, . 










17 


3 l 








18 ^ 


Kainit, 










0 




21 


12 


3 


t 


Nitiate of Soda, . 










0 


2 / 








( 


Basic Slag, . 










17 


3 1 








17 < 


Kainit, 










0 


2 1 


19 


2 


2 


t 


Sulphate of Ammonia, . 










0 


2 f 








18 { 


Basic Slag, . 










17 


3 ] 


16 






Nitrate ot Potash, 










1 


0 t 






19 { 


Ground Coprolites, 










10 


0 l 


18 


9 




Nitrate of Soda, . 










1 






20 | 


Ground Coprolites, 
Sulphate of Ammonia, . 










10 

1 


s > 


22 


18 


2 


21 { 


Ground Coprolites, 
Kainit, . . 










10 

1 


s y 


20 


9 


2 


r 


Ground Coprolites, 










10 


° ) 








22 ^ 


Kainit, 










0 


2 > 


17 


5 


2 


1 


Nitrate of Soda, . 










0 


2 j 








23 ) 


Ground Coprolites, 










10 










Kainit, 










• 0 


2 l 


19 


11 


2 


l 


Sulphate of Ammonia, . 










0 


2 f 








24 { 


Ground Coprolites, 










10 


0 t 


17 


13 




Nitrate of Potash,. 










1 


0 / 




25 { 


Bone Dust, . 










6 


0 1 


19 


17 




Nitrate of Soda, , 










1 






26 | 


Bono Dust, . 










6 


0 1 


23 


11 




Sulphate of Ammonia, . 










l 






27 { 


Bone Dust, . 










6 


0 1- 


23 




1 


Kainit, .... 










1 


0 / 




( 


Bone Dust, . 










r> 


0 1 








28 < 


Kainit, 










0 


2 1 


20 


7 


2 


l 


Nitrate of Soda, . 










0 


2 j 








{ 












6 


o } 








29 -J 


Kainit, 










0 


2 1 


20 


8 


0 


l 


Sulphate of Ammonia, . 










0 


2 ) 








30 | 


Bone Dust, . . . 










6 


0 l 


18 






Nitrate of Potash, 










1 


0 f 
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(2) An experiment to test the manurial value of foods consumed by 
sheep through the direct application of the manure to the soil. 

Here a plot of ground about an acre in extent was set out in squares 
of one rood each, and during the 'winters of 1884 to 1888, inclusive, 
sheep were folded upon these plots. They had as food Swedish turnips 
at the rate of about twelve tons per acre, which would represent the 
produce usually allowed in “folding.” Hay was given adlib. The 
artificial foods used were equal money’s worth of linseed cake, cotton 
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cake, and maize. In one plot tlie sheep were fed on Swedes and hay 
without any artificial foods. 

After each season’s folding of sheep and use of above foods barley was 
sown over the ground which had been il folded.” The crop was carefully 
weighed— results are given in the following Table 

It will be remarked that the use of cotton cake shows a decided 
increase on the produce of the crop as compared with the plots where 
the other foods were used. In 1S88 the crop was to a great extent 
injured through the luxuriance of the straw where cotton cake had been 
fed. The results here recorded are what might have been expected 
from the experience of previous experiments. I may say the experiment 
will be continued further in the direction of testing the results of the 
feeding and manuring above described on the growth of grass on the 
plots of the experiments. 

During the year 1889 a mixture of grass seeds suitable to the soil of 
this farm will be sown on this land for permanent pasture. It will be 
interesting to note, first, the variations in produce on the different plots 
and next the effects on the behaviour of the different varieties of the 
grasses in their efforts to establish themselves in the land. The 
improvement of farm production through the use of artificial foods has 
considerable interest for the farmer. The proper use of such foods may 
result in considerable profit, first in immediate profit from the animals 
fed, and next in a prospective progressive improvement in the produc- 
tive character of the farm. 



Experiment to test the results in growing Barley upon Land where 
Sheep were fed with varieties of “Artificial Foods.” 









Plot 1. 


Plot 2. 


Plot 3. 


Plot 4. 








Foods supplied 
to Sheop. 


Foods supplied 
to Sheop. 


Foods supplied 
to Shoep. 


Foods supplied 
to Sheep. 








Linseed Cake. 
Turnips, ad 
libitum. 

Hay, ad libitum. 


Cotton Cake. 
Turnips, ad 
libitum. 

Hay, ad libitum. 


Indian Corn. 
Turnips, ad 
libitum. 

Hay, ad libitum. 


Turnips, ad 
libitum. 

Hay, ad libitum. 


1884 • 


Grain, 




Produce per Acre. 

cvrt. qrs, lbs. 
3 3 14 


Produce per Aero. 

Cwt. qrs. lba. 
4 2 0 


Produce per Acre. 

cwt. qrs. lbs. 
4 0 21 


Produce per Acre. 

cwt. qrs. lbs. 
3 3 14 


Straw, 




b* 


2 0 


8 


0 0 


7 


0 0 


6* 


2 0 


1885 


Grain, 




4 


2 25 


4 


3 14 


4 


1 3 


4 


3 6 


Straw, 




8 


3 0 


8 


2 0 


6 


2 0 


G 


0 0 




Grain, 




3 


2 10 


5 


1 4 


4 


0 11 


3 


2 10 




Straw, 




5 


1 0 


7 


2 0 


5 


1 0 


5 


0 0 


1887 


Grain, 




5 


0 22 


5 


0 26 


4 


0 2 


3 


3 10 


Straw, 




6 


3 0 


7 


0 0 


4 


1 0 


3 


2 0 




' Grain, 




3 


2 9 


3 


2 7 


4 


1 6 


4 


0 21 




; Straw, 




8 


2 3 


8 


3 21 


8 


0 0 


7 


2 4 


Average of fire f 


Grain, . 


4 


0 21 


4 


2 21 


4 


0 19 


4 


0 6 


year*, \ 


Straw, . 


7 


0 17 


7 


3 26 


6 


0 5 


5 


2 23 


Straw and grain, 




11 


1 10 


12 


2 19 


10 


0 24 


9 


3 1 
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The cultivation of the sunflower as a farm crop has frequently been Appendix n. 
recommended to farmers of the United Kingdom. The products of Re ou 
the sunflower would leave considerable profit to the grower provided State of * 



the crop could be satisfactorily grown. Schools. 

The seed yields, hi large quantities, oil of a valuable character, whilst Mr. 
the cake from which the oil had been expressed is a very valuable food, Carroll. 
especially for dairy cows. Agricul- 



The plant is cultivated largely in southern Russia, and considerable ^ ral 
quantities of sunflower cake are exported to Denmark and Sweden. m Int. " 
In those countries it is said of this cake that it is the only artificial — 
food which gives a flavour to butter similar to the butter made from 
cows feeding on natural pasturage. 

The stem of the sunflower, which is of large bulk, would be useful to 
a great extent as fuel in many parts of Ireland. "With the object of 
ascertaining whether the sunflower might be profitably cultivated in this 
country, a plot was grown in our experimental grounds, the result, 
though not quite satisfactory, does not decide against its further trial. 
Accordingly another tidal of this crop will be made in 1889. 



The Munster Model Agricultural and Dairy National School. . 

Department for Dairy Instruction . — The steady progress which this 
department of the school has made during recent years has continued 
in 1888. The sessions for young women have been of a very satis- 
factory character. At my examinations on the close of the sessions, 

T have been in a position to report that the instruction had been 
eflectively given. The principal Inspector from the Cork Butter 
Exchange, who has given considerable encouragement and help to the 
school, lias, at the end of each session, examined and reported upon 
the quality of the butter made by the pupils — his reports have been 
uniformly satisfactory. 

The feeding of cattle upon scientific principles has received consider- 
able attention from thoughtful agriculturists during recent years. 

The advantages to bo derived from the use on a farm of cattle foods of 
a highly nutritious character have been frequently noted. Whilst it may 
be extremely advantageous to employ foods of this character for the 
improvement of the animal products of the farm, an injudicious use of 
them may result in farm loss. A well balanced ratio in the constituents 
of foods for farm animals is an important matter, and much profit or 
loss may accrue through attention or inattention to the ratio in the use 
of artificial foods with animals kept for various purposes on the farm. 

Accordingly some important experiments were carried out upon this 
farm during 1888. 

The experiments on the feeding of animals on the farm have been — 

1st. Upon rations for milch cows in winter having the object in view 
of devising a ration suitable to the following conditions— (a) cows 
not in milk ; (5) cows giving a small quantity of milk ; (c) cows in full 
milk. 

2nd. A set of experiments upon the use of silage in the feeding of 
milch cows when supplemented with a mixture of concentrated foods. 

3rd. A set of experiments on the use of mangolds with concentrated 
foods. 

These experiments are of a very important character ; they will bo 
repeated during the year 1889. Tables of results are given here, but 
it will be advisable to suspend final judgment upon them until the further 
experiments have be-en made. 

E 
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Reports on Rations varying according to the yield of Milk. 




154 lbs. milk per ] 
day. ( 



For Cows averaging I 
274 lbs. milk per< 
day. I 




13 lbs. Hay, 

30 „ Cabbage, 

4 „ Dried Grain, 


•972 

•54 

•012 


7794 

276 

2-364 93 0 




2-021 


12-018 


18 lbs. Hay, 

30 „ Cabbage, 

9 „ Dried Grain, 
1 „ Cotton Calie, 


•972 

•54 

1153 

"288 


1111 




2-052 


10-329 


IB lbs. Hay, 


•072 


7704 


40 „ Cabbage, 


72 


368 


10 „ Dried Grain, 


1-28 


60G 


2 „ Malt Dust, . 


•3G8 


842 


3 „ Bran, 


•218 


1 -020 




3-558 


10-196 



d 

* 5'8 per Gal 




Experiments on the use of Silage in Feeding Milcli Cows. 







* Mixed food consisted of 10 lbs. dried grains, 24 lbs. malt dust, 1 lb. bran. 
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ExPEiiiKEKTS -with Mangolds and Concentrated Foods for Milcli Cows. AppmdicB. 



— 


Rations per day. 


| Composition. 


Cost 

per 

week. 


Reporta oa 
State of 

Cost of production Schools. 

of Milk. 

Mr. 

Carrol!. 


faj 

el 

< 


t! 

o 


For Cows yielding . 
37 lbs. milk per day, 


18 lba. Hay, . . i 

30 „ Mangolds, . i 
1 „ Malt Dost, . 
l „ Cotton Cake, 1 
“ll „ Mixed Food, 


■072 

•33 

•184 

•288 

1-607 


7704 
2 79 | 
•421 
•411 
G'083 


s. d. 
2 Bf 
0 111 
0 si 
0 6 
2 64 


Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 

- 3‘36d. per GaL 


3-281 


17*400 


7 14 


For Cowfl yielding I 
36 lbs. milk per day, ) 


18 lbs. Hay, 

30 „ Mangolds, . 
1 „ Malt Dust, . 
1 „ Cotton Cake, 
“7 H Mixed Food, 


•972 

•88 

•184 

•238 

■959 


7704 

270 

•421 

■411 

3*871 


2 9} 

0 llj 
0 21 
0 6 

1 84 


= i'2d. per GaL 


2783 


15-287 


0 1} 



• Mixed food consisted of 10 lbs. dried grains, 2 J lbs. malt dust, l lb. bran. 



In the carrying out of these experiments the Agricultural School is 
much indebted to a member of the committee, Mr. Richard H. Beamish, 
who devotes much time and thought to the subject of daily farming. 
The experiments upon the feeding of milch cows is one of large importance 
to this country, and the local committee of the Munster Agricultural 
and Dairy National School are doing good service in encouraging 
experiments in this direction. 

At the suggestion of an eminent medical man an interesting experi- 
ment as to tlio value of small doses of chlorate of potash in increasing 
the milk of newly calved cows was also tried. The following Table 
gives results — first, as to whether there was loss or increase in the weight 
of the cows under experiment ; and Eecond, as to the change made in 
the quantity of milk yielded by the cows. It will be seen that there 
was a slight increase in the average yield of milk during the time the 
cows were receiving J oz. of chlorate of potash per day. The cows kept 
in good health during the experiment, and there was an increase in 
their weight, showing that the increased yield of milk was not brought 
about by any drain on the system induced by the use of chlorate of 
potash. This experiment will be repeated. The following Table gives 
results : — 



Experiment to test the effect of Chlorate of Potash in increasing the 
yield of Milk from Milch Cows. 



Weight of Cows. 



No. 

of 

Cow. 


Calved. 


2 nd 

May. 


4tll 

May. 


5th 

May. 


7th 

May. 


8th 

May. 


otb. 

May. 


10th 

May. 


llth 

May. 


1 




lbs. 

1,066 


lbs. 

1,055 


lbs. 

1,067 


lbs. 


lbs. 

1,092 


lbs. 

1,064 

1,288 


lbs. 

1,040 


lba. 

1,093 






1,24-1 


1,246 


1,251 


1,252 












1,012 


1,039 


1,012 


1,013 














052 


934 


967 


066 


098 












S95 


998 


996 


1,025 








1,241 






1,241 


1,206 


1,228 


1,239 


1,264 


1,239 


J.198 




2nd February, 


046 


916 


028 


928 


037 








82 


1,116 


1,113 




1,116 


1,133 









E 2 
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Experiment to test tlie effect of Chlorate of Potash in increasing the 
yield of Milk from Milch Cows — continued. 

Yield of Milk. 



Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 



No. 
. of 
Cow 


2 nd 

May. 


3rd 

May. 


4th 

May. 


8th 

May. 


6th 

May. 


7th 

May. 


8th 

May. 


9th 

May. 


10th 

May. 


11th 

May. 


12th 

May. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1 


32} 


36 


34} 


3-1 


34} 


34} 


37 


33 


33 


32 


33} 


5 


33} 


35} 


31’} 


83} 


35} 


38 


3C} 


35} 


33} 


33} 


39 


25 


37 


35 


37} 


37} 


36} 


37 


37} 


38 


37 


3-1} 


38} 


27 


3-1 


35 


37 


31 


33} 


33 


37 


38} 


33 


32} 


33} 


28 


24 


23} 


2G 


24 


26 


25 


27 


24 


23} 


25} 


28 


20 


20} 


28 


27 


23 


28 


28} 


29} 


29} 


26} 


27 


30 


81 


33 


31 


33 


33 


33} 


33 


35} 


35} 


29 


32} 


81} 


32 


31 


20 


29 


32} 


32 


34} 


33} 


33 


31 


28} 


29} 



Daily Food. 



18 lbs. Hay, 

22 „ Mangolds. 

1 * „ Cotton Meal 
3 1 „ Malt Dust. 

B „ Maize. 

B „ Bran. 

Alter the Bth each 
cow got } oz. chlor- 
ate oi potash threo 
timea daily. 



No. of 
Cow. 


Average Milk from 
2nd to 5 th May. 


Average Milk from 
5th to 12th May. 


— 




lbs. 


lbs. 




1 


34} 


34} 




6 


34} 


85-8 




25 


36} 


3G-9 




27 


35 


34-fl 


Average increase of Milk per cow 


38 


24’4 


25‘6 


per day = "96 lb. 




26’2 


28-5 




31 


32 5 


33'5 




33 


30’i 


SI 7 






81-72 


32-67 





Experiments on the growth of potatoes were carried out upon the 
farm — lsb 3 as to the relative productions of a number of varieties of 
potatoes ; and 2nd, on the effect of artificial manures in potato cultiva- 
tion. The following Tables give the results of these experiments. 



Produce per Acre of several varieties of Potatoes. 








I 




i 


Total. ! 


- 




Sonnd. 


Diseased. | 


1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Beauty of Hebron, 
Rector of Woodstoi 
Reading Hero, 
Skerry Blue, . 
First and Best, 
Reading Russet, 
BedMyatti At-lilca 
Myatt's Aahleaf, 
King of Potatoes, 
Field Aahleaf, . 
Lapstonc Kidney, 
Early Show, . 
Radstock Beauty, 
Berkshire Kidney, 
Black Apple, . 
Early Rose, 


k, '. 
t, 1 


Cwt. 

112 

64 

42 

112 

40 

04 

40 

76 

112 

36 

64 

90 

88 

96 

70 

64 


Cwt. 

12 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 


Owt. 

124 

66 

44 

112 

40 

65 

40 

76 

116 

36 

64 

94 

92 

101 

70 

64 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
20 
30 
SI 


White Elephant, . 
Birbeck, .... 
Imperator, 

Ingleston Fluke, . 

Red Fluke, 

Salmon Kidney, 
Bressees Prolific, . 
Late Rose,. 

Fifty Fold, 

Adirondack, . 
Perfection, 

Standard, . . . . 

American Chili, 
Magnum Bonum, . 
Seedling, .... 


Cwt. 

168 

120 

168 

124 

168 

06 

188 

76 

160 

108 

156 

76 

128 

134 

212 


Cwt 

4 

8 

6 

1 

8 

4 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Cwt 

172 

123 

its 

130 

168 

97 

190 

76 

164 

110 

158 

76 

132 

134 

218 



[Experiments. 
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Experiments with Manures on. Potato Crop, planted 6th April, in drills 
27 in. apart, crop raised on 5th October. Lots acre each. 

The yield of plot when no manure had been applied was at the rate of 
61 cwt. per acre. The potatoes were small but free from disease. 





Manures. 


Crop per Aera. 




Super- 

phosphate 


Kainitc. 


Dung. 


Large. 


Small. 


Diseased. 


Total. 




cwt. 


cwt. 


tons. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


1 


C 


6 


- 


66 


30 




1174 


2 


- 


- 


15 


121} 


204 


0 


151 ) 


3 


— 


— 


15 


168 


22 


8 


198 j 


4 


3 


- 


16 


1684 


21 


8 


1974 


6 


4 


- 


16 


181 


31 


64 


1604 


6 


4 


— 


15 


187 


16 


7 


210 


7 


G 


- 


15 


1004 


40 


34 


144 


8 


Q 




15 


1354 


30 


8 


173| 


u 


G 


4 


15 


127 


S3 


8 


168 


10 


G 


4 


15 


1534 


35 


11 


1994 


U 


4 


Q 


15 


1254 


23 


9 


1574 


13 


4 


6 


15 


124 


11 


4 


133 


13 


4 


4 


15 


1424 


7 


3 


150 


14 


4 


4 


15 


148 


30 


14 


192 


15 


4 


2 


15 


149 


23 


8 


180 


1« 


4 


2 


15 


03 


26 


8 


127’ 


17 


3 


4 


15 


133 


22 


10 


165 


18 


2 


4 


15 


145J 


18 


11 


1744 


19 


2 


2 


15 


00 


21 


7 


124 


20 


— 


2 


15 


102 


28 


9 


139 


31 


- 


4 


16 


119 


174 


94 


146 


23 


- 


4 


16 


1354 


20 


3 


1584 


23 


— 


6 


15 


108 


15 


9 


130 


24 


“ 


G 


16 


1174 


384 


9 


165 



Average of Duplicate 
Lots. 
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tural 

Depart- 
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cwfc. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


144J 


21} 


84 


174 


159 


18} 


T* 


185} 


118 


35 


6} 


158J 


140} 


34 


04 


183} 


124} 


17 


6 


147} 


145} 


18} 


7} 


171 


121 


24} 


8 


163} 


130} 


20 


104 


169| 


127} 


183 


6} 


152} 


1UJ 


20} 


9 


147} 



Thehjcal committee and committee of ladies have given very con- 
siderable attention, and, I may say, that the year 1 888 has been one of 
thorough usefulness at this important school. 

The Royal Dublin Society and the Trustees of the Cork Butter 
Exchange have continued their subscriptions in aid of prizes for de- 
serving pupils. The subscriptions from other sources, for the purpose 
of paying for science lectures and in aid of the school generally, have 
been fairly well kept up. The school has lost during the year a valuable 
patron through the death of Mr. W. H. Crawford, who, in the early 
period of the school's history, gave considerable monetary support. 

The attendances were — 

Dairy Pupils ("Females) Sessions, 



1st Session, . . . .30 

2nd „ .... 26 

3rd „ . . . .19 

Total during year, . .75 



Male Agricultural Students' Session . — There were in attendance 
6 pupils. 

National School Farms and School Gardens under Local 
Management. 

There were in connection with the agricultural department at the 
close of the year, 51 National school farms and 30 National school 
gardens. The number of schools at which dairy management was taught 
as an extra branch was 5. - 

There has been some progress made at the greater number of those 
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Appendix B. school farms and gardens, but there is yet much to be desired. The 
R« "orts on accompanying map mil indicate the positions which the agricultural 
State of schools occupy in this country. Distributed as they are over a large 
Schools. extent of the poorest districts these farms might be extremely useful 

j£ r in bringing before the notice of poor farmers systems of land management 

Carroll, and good cultivation which if imitated would eventually contribute 
Agricul- much to the material prosperity of the country. 

I have in a former report shown that the establishment of these 
men? 1 " school farms was a work of great difficulty, principally resulting from the 

impossibility of providing suitable teachers for many of the schools. 

Another difficulty that had to he met was that many of the hoys 
attending National schools in this country are intended for occupations 
other than agriculture, which hindered their taking an intelligent 
interest in the subject. The system of paying for literary progress on 
results lessened the interest of the teacher in practical agriculture, as 
the time given to this subject might he so much lost to the work 
of instructing in the literary subjects. I have reason for hope 
that a plan may be devised whereby these difficulties may be over- 
come, and that we may see our agricultural schools in the future 
doing good work in improving the systems of farming in the poor 
districts where they are situated. 

I propose here to give a special report on each of the school farms of 
Ulster, and next year to give a similar report upon those of other 
provinces. 

There are in the province of Ulster 15 school farms situated in the 
following counties : — 



Armagh, 


. 3 


Londonderry, . 


. 1 


Cavan, 

Donegal, . . 


. 2 


Monaghan, . 


. 1 


. 2 


Tyrone, 


. 5 


Fermanagh, , 


- 1 





Poyntzpass National School Farm, County Armagh. — Inspected 
August 7th, 1888. 

This farm is situated close to the village of Poyntzpass. The farm is 
small, being only two acres and ten perches. There is, however, a large 
garden which contributes largely towards enabling the teacher to keep a 
stock on this farm, very much greater in proportion to the acreage, than 
is generally done in the district. The farm is cultivated on a four-course 
rotation. Two cows are generally kept at this school, a pig is fed, and 
about one dozen of poultry is kept. 

The garden is fairly well cultivated, there is a large stock of fruit 
trees which require more careful and scientific management, there is 
some slight improvement in this department in recent years. 

Pupils examined on the farm and garden 14, of whom passed 11. 

Taniokey National School Farm, County Armagh. — Inspected 
August 8th , 1888. 

The farm attached to this school contains seven acres of light land. 
There is a good garden in which a good system of vegetable culti- 
vation is exemplified. The farm buildings ore convenient and well 
arranged. The fences on the farm are well kept. The teacher takes much 
interest in the cultivation of the farm and garden. TTia instruction of 
the boys .is effective. The number examined was 20, of whom 17 
passed satisfactorily. 
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Drcmbanagher National School Farm, County Armagh. — Inspected JppendixD. 



August 7th , 1888. 

At this school in which the proprietor of the estate upon which it is 
situated took much interest, the farm originally was extremely small, 
now, however, the teacher of the school has a larger portion of land upon 
which the pupils are instructed. Tho management of the farm luis been 
fairly satisfactory. I have had occasion to call the teacher’s attention to 
the necessity for the getting rid of weeds in tho farm cultivation. The 
garden is well cultivated, and the cultivation of flowers, a matter to 
which I attach much importance, lias been carefully done. The school is 
pleasantly situated. It consists of departments for boys and girls. I 
consider that the growth of flowers in a judicious manner should he 
attempted wherever practicable at rural National Schools both for hoys 
and girls. I believe that the garden at this school, and the poultry of 
the farm are of considerable service as a means of industrial culture for 
the girls ns well as the boys of the schools. Ten boys were examined 
of whom 6 passed. 



Reports on 
S tails of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Carroll. 

Agricul- 

tural 

Depart- 

ment. 



Monraqh National School Farm, County Cavan. — Inspected 
August 9Ath , 1888. 

This school is situated in the mountains of Cavan, about four miles 
from Blacklion. The systems of agriculture in. the district are of a 
primitive character. The cultivated land has all been [reclaimed from 
mountain and bog. The accommodation roads for the use of the farmers 
are few, and to many farms means of access for carts is absent. The 
farms are small and badly cultivated. 

The district is altogether behind the age in matter of land improve- 
ment, whatever reclamation has been done is the result of the occupier’s 
■work, and as the underlying rock is limestone the crops grown on the 
reclaimed land show that judicious systems of reclamation would result 
in bringing what is now almost valueless land into a condition from 
which very fair crops might be raised. 

Such districts as this are the places where the intelligent direction of 
an agricultural school would be useful. Unfortunately the agricultural 
school at Monragh is not of the character that one would desire to 
see in such a district. The teacher has reclaimed some land, but it is 
evident that want of means prevents his carrying out further re- 
clamation or exhibiting on his farm a system of farming worthy of 
imitation in the district 

I could not recommend the payment of results fees at this agricultural 
school in 1888. I have been given to understand that the proprietor 
of the estate upon which the school is situated, will give some aid to 
the teacher towards improving the condition of the farm and buildings. 



Doogaerick National School Farm, County Cavan. — Inspected 
Septembei' 29i/i, 1888. 

This school farm is situated near to Cootehill. The farm attached to 
the school is small, but the teacher has recently acquired more land, 
which will in the future be under inspection. I could not award fees 
on the results of my examination of this school in 1888. 
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Appendix B. DONEGAL. 

Reporta on In this county there are two agricultural schools, previously there 
State of were f our audi ‘schools, and I regret the loss of two of them from the 

Sc ooa. agricultural department. Balleighan, one of the oldest and best 

Mr. managed of the agricultural schools, was withdrawn in consequence of 
Carroll. ^he retirement on superannuation of the teacher to whom the farm 
Agrieul- belonged. Killybegs, a school farm situated in a district where an 
Depart- example of good methods of land reclamation and farming would be 
raent. serviceable, has also been withdrawn. 

Barnesmore National School Farm, County Donegal. — Inspected 
September 2 Gth, 1888. 

This farm of four acres is about six miles north of Donegal. The 
land is reclaimed mountain. It is situated in a poor district of small 
farms. The crops on the school farm are generally much above the 
average of the farms in the neighbourhood. The garden is well culti- 
vated, and taken altogether, this little farm is a pleasing feature in a 
very poor wild district. The teacher, a very earnest man, does not 
always succeed in passing a large proportion of his pupils at the examina- 
tions in agriculture. There has been, however, much improvement in 
results of examinations recently : — 

Boys examined, . . .12 

„ passed, . . .11 

Dunlewey National School Farm, County Donegal. — Inspected 
September 24 th r 1888. 

This school farm is leased to the Commissioners of National Education, 
and is held under them by the teacher as tenant. The farm consists 
of thirteen acres of mountain land, about one-half of which is brought 
under cultivation. It is situated near the base of Errigal mountain, and 
from its position is a very unpromising piece of land. The reclaimed 
land, however, bears fair crops of oats, turnips, and potatoes. The 
garden which has been recently laid out gives cabbages, parsnips, carrots, 
and turnips ; some flowers are also cultivated. Two and sometimes three 
small mountain cows are kept, a pig is fed, and a fair number of various 
poultry are on the farm. The teacher has a difficulty in managing the 
farm in consequence of its exposure to trespass from the sheep grazing 
“in common” on the adjoining mountains. The farm requires a. good 
boundary fence. 

The system of farming throughout north-west Donegal is of a very 
primitive character. Oats and potatoes are the staple crops. No atten- 
tion whatever is given to the proper laying down of land to grass. Yet 
intelligent land reclamation and farming may be met witli, but such are 
far from being general. The functions of a good agricultural school 
might find advantageous application in this district. 

Boys examined, . . . . G 

01 whom passed, . . . .0 

Garrick National School Farm, County Fermanagh. — Inspected 
August 17 $7i, 1888. 

The farm attached to this school contains twenty-eight acres. The 
quality of the soil is not of a high order. The farm is well placed for 
an agricultural school, being situated amongst a set of small farmers. 

The cultivation on the farm has been rather below wbat I consider 
should be the standard for school farm cultivation. Sufficient attention 
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to freeing the land from weeds was not given. The garden, was well AppendUcB. 
cultivated, and its management was a redeeming feature of the general Reports on 
management of the agricultural department of the school. Four and State of 
sometimes five cows are kept on this farm ; they are of good quality and Sc booIa - 
well managed. The pigs are a feature in the live stock here ; they are of Mr. 
excellent quality, and the sale of breeding animals from this school farm Carroll, 
must be of considerable service to the neighbourhood. The poultry too Agricul- 
are of a good class. The teacher has taken prizes for poultry exhibited . 
at local show s* meat. 

The number of pupils examined was, - - 8 

Of whom there passed, - - - 5 



Park National School Farm, County Londonderry. — Inspected 
September 13 ill, 1888. 

This school farm is within fourteen miles of the city of Derry ; it is 
situated in a district of medium sized farms. The land is of a light 
loamy character, not of good quality. The teaching of improved systems 
of farming should be of much service in this neighbourhood, as the land 
is poor, and the system of farming rather primitive. Good crops are 
raised upon the farm. The garden is most creditably managed. The 
teacher evidently takes considerable interest in the subject of practical 
agriculture. He has a tasto for this, hut until recently the results of 
his teaching of the boys of the school were not quite satisfactory to me. 
I have, however, lately been in a position to report an improvement. 

The farm consists of nine and three-quarter acres. Some of this is 
poor and difficult to manage. Two cows are generally fed on the farm. 
The calves are reared, a pig is kept, and poultry of good variety are at 
the school. 

-Pupils examined, - - - - 11 

Pupils passed, - - - 11 



Cormeen National School Farm, County Monaghan. — Inspected 
September 21 st, 1888. 

This school farm is near the town of. Monaghan. The farm is well 
managed, and during recent years considerable improvements have beon 
effected upon the farm. The attendance of pupils at tlie school is very 
low in consequence of its proximity to the town of Monaghan, which 
attracts the. more grown pupils of the neighbourhood. 

Pupils examined, - - - C 

Of whom passed, - - - 3 



Benbtjrb National School Farm, County Tyrone. — Inspected 
August 9th, 1888. 

This school farm is situated within six miles of the city of Armagh, 
in an agricultural district. The farm is a small one. It was formerly of 
smaller area than at present, and its cultivation has been regularly most 
carefully done. The garden also is well cultivated. The live stock are 
well cared for. Poultry and bees are kept. Taking it in all its depart- 
ments it is a useful school. 

The teacher is earnest in his endeavours to teach the subject of agri- 
culture, and he generally has a fair proportion of passes. 

Pupils examined, - - - 18 

Of whom passed, - . - . - 14 
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Parkanaur National School Farm, County Tyrone. — Inspected 
August 31s£, 1888. 

This school farm is near Dungannon. It Is situated in a district 
■where the farms are of moderate size. The teacher of the school has 
recently taken a farm some little distance from the school. His man- 
agement of this farm is most creditable. Since lie rented it, he has 
quite altered the appearance of the place — new farmhouse and offices 
have been erected. The cultivation of the farm, which previously had 
been of a very inferior and exhausting character, has improved. I 
must say the regeneration of this farm and premises should be calculated 
to do much good iu the neighbourhood, as it gives evidence of good 
results from energetic work: on land ; it should also serve a good edu- 
cational purpose for the pupils of the school. 



Number of pupils examined, - - 10 

Do. passed, - - - 10 



New Mills National School Farm, County Tyrone. — Inspected 
August 31 St, 1888. 

This school farm is about four miles north-west from Dungannon. 
The teacher has somewhat improved his system of farm management. 
There is not yet, however, attention to details which, though seemingly 
small in themselves, are important in results. I should like to see 
here a cleaner cultivation of crops. The farm buildings are of a tem- 
porary character; they are sufficiently commodious, but they can be 
considered only as of the makeshift character, and they do not give the 
impression of neatness and order which should characterize everything 
connected with an agricultural school. The garden is fairly cultivated, 
and a variety of produce is grown. 

Pupils examined, - - - - 10 

Of whom passed, - - - - 9 



Clare National School Farm, County Tyrone. — Inspected 
September 12 Ik, 1888. 

This school farm is situated near Castlederg. The teacher is a 
thoroughly good farmer. Everything on the farm betokens good manage- 
ment. The garden is well cultivated. The farm buildings are suitable 
and fairly well kept. The stock is very good and well cared. The 
teacher has belief in the value of good seed, and his garden crops 
certainly give a good impression of the practical outcome of such 
belief. My visits to the farm of this school always give me pleasure 
and serve to further convince me of the value of example farms in- 
telligently conducted. 

Pupils examined, . . . .13 

. Of whom passed, . . . .0 

Legclotjgiifin National School Farm, County Tyrone. — Inspected 
February 28 th, 1889. 

This school farm on the Sperrin Mountains, in the county Tyrone, 
is, as far as agriculture or profitable farming is concerned, in a most 
unpromising situation. The condition of the farming classes appear to 
be very low. All the land in the neighbourhood has been reclaimed 
from moor and mountain. The school is situated about 2,000 feet 
above sea level. The systems of farming in the district are rude, but 
the industry of the people must have been intense as evidenced by the 
reclamation of what was very unpromising land. The school farm is 
well placed as an example farm. It has been well fenced and laid out 
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for cultivation. A good residence and suitable farm offices have been JLpptndixB. 
built, a small cottage garden set out. The cultivation of the farm has 
been satisfactory, and good crops are grown. The teaching of agri- 
culture has not been as satisfactory as I could have wished for, but 
recently improvement is noticeable. 

Itinerant Instruction in Dairying. 

Before closing I beg to refer to an experiment tried in 1883 for the 
first time — in carrying to the homes of the farmers a system of instruc- 
tion in butter making. This experiment was encouraged by the Com- 
missioners, and has been very successful. 
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This system of instruction was commenced in August in the county 
Tyrone under the auspices of the Dungannon Industrial Association.* 
The principal dairymaid from Glasnevin was placed at the disposal of 
this association. Some improved dairy implements were lent from 
Glasnevin dairy for the purposes of instruction. The milk and cream 
were supplied by the farmers in the districts where the teaching was 
carried on. The instruction was given in some instances at the farmers’ 
houses, where an apartment sufficient to accommodate a number of 
people was available. In many cases the National school was, after 
school hours, used for the purpose ; a small charge was made by the 
Association for persons attending the instruction. Everything was of the 
most practical character. The implements used were such as might be 
recommended for use in the district. 

The classes were generally well attended by the wives and daughters of 
farmers. Very great interest was manifested in the project by all 
classes. In many instances a clergyman of the locality, who is an 
active member of the Industrial Association, gave explanations of the 
processes which were shown in operation, and gave s^me information 
on the scientific principles which guided the practice. On the whole 
the project was well received, and the instances of satisfactory financial 
results from adopting the system exemplified, will do much towards 
increasing a further desire for knowledge of improved daily practice. 
I hope for an extension of this system of itinerant teaching. The prin- 
ciple of aiding local effort is worthy of general recognition, and this 
system of dairy instruction at the houses of the farmers, b^gun in the 
county Tyrone, is worthy of extension. 

In concluding my report I may ho permitted to observe that I con- 
sider very fair progress has during the year been made in the 
agricultural department of the Commissioners. At the principal agri- 
cultural establishments of Glasnevin and Cork, good sound educational 
work has been done, and there are evidences of increased appreciation 
in the country of the work accomplished at these institutions. 

As compared with former years, the number of National school farms 
under local management has slightly decreased. The forms which I found 
necessary to recommend for removal from the roll of National school farms 
had become worthless through inefficient management, others were with- 
drawn through either want of local support or the inability of the teachers 
to fulfil the requirements which I considered necessary for such schools. 
Those that remain have been generally improved, and I have in their 
regard hope of further progress. 

I have the honour to remain your obedient servant, 



Thos. Carroll. 



* A special report upon this experiment supplied by Rev. J. J. M ‘Carta n, t.p., 
and Colonel Ynyr H, Borges, of the Dungannon Industrial Association, will he found 
appended to this report. 
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Dungannon Industrial Committee, 
March, 1889. 

Dairying Report. 

To the Commissioners of National Education, Marlboro’-streefe. 

Gentlemen, — Having been requested to state the views of this Com- 
mittee as to the results of the visit of Miss Lehanc to this locality 
during the months of August, September, and October last, we have 
much pleasure in submitting the following Report : — 

"We may, perhaps, be permitted to say, by way of preface, that at 
the Inaugural Meeting of our Committee (which was formed early in last 
year under the presidency of James Brown, Esq., J.P., Donaghmore, for 
the purpose of promoting and developing remunerative home industries 
among the people) the idea of a “ Peripatetic Dairymaid," if we may be 
allowed the term, was mooted in connexion with the following state- 
ments in the Report of the Royal Commission on Technical Education 
— embodying sentiments in which our Committee warmly concurred : — 

“ The prosperity of the poorer districts of Ireland may be greatly 
promoted by technical instruction in home industries.” .... 

“ Instruction given on the Continent to persons in remote districts, who 
would otherwise be idle, has added materially to their resources and 
it would be expedient to establish a class of itinerant teachers for service 
in districts where resident instructors cannot be maintained 

Feeling acutely cognizant of the fact that in dairying, as in other 
farm operations, multitudes of small holder's in this locality (to say 
nothing of other parts of Ireland wliich do not so immediately concern m) 
though not literally left “ idle,” expend nevertheless much profitless 
toil and labour through lack of opportunity for skilled instruction 
within practicable reach, our Committee gratefully hailed the generous 
proposal, emanating from your Resident Commissioner, Sir Patrick 
Keenan, that your principal Dairymaid at Glasnevin should be sent to 
this district to give instruction in the most approved principles of her 
craft. 

We at once formed a small Dairying Sub-Committee, with power to 
add to its numbers, so that, as Miss Lehane (who proved herself a 
universally popular instructress) moved about from centre to centre, 
those who possessed most local influence, and could best cany out local 
arrangements, might, from time to time, be added thereto. 

It was sometimes a little difficult to find apartments (such as halls, 
schoolrooms, <kc.) of sufficient size to accommodate her large audiences, 
and sufficiently well ventilated to enable the process of butter-making 
to be successfully gone through. It was always most gratifying to find 
how gladly both small and large farmers offered milk or cream to be 
manipulated, and how many willing workers tendered their aid to 
Miss Lehane. 

At first, as was only natural, there was a certain amount of prejudice 
on the part of a few, who prided themselves on always getting “ the 
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height of the market.” “ They made good butter before they ever saw ^PP^ndixB. 
her ! What could she teach them 1 ” But after a few practical demon- Reports 0 u 
strations — above all, when butter made on her system was found to State of 
fetch, in Dublin, Bd. per lb. above “ the height of the market,” the best Scho01 ®- 
butter makers were convinced. They were particularly interested in M r . 
that — to them — novel instrument, the thermometer (now to be found Carroll. 
in many a house), when they discovered that by raising the temperature Apricul- 
of the whole milk to 65° before churning, they could perform that Sf IaI . 
rather laborious operation in about thirty minutes, instead of toiling meat* " 
over it for, perhaps, an hour and a-half, and that, in many instances, • — * 
with results the reverse- of satisfactory. 

The need for cleanliness in the setting of the milk, ancl the desira- 
bility of erecting cool and inexpensive “ lean-to ” dairy sheds, were 
heartily acknowledged, though it would be more satisfactory if we 
could point in some quarters, to a greater amount of practical reforms 
following on such acknowledgement. Improvement in “ habits ” needs 
much “ rubbing in,” and we believe that if the committing to memory 
of a few simple precepts and formularies in connexion with dairying 
were made obligatory upon the senior girls in rural National schools 
in “ small-farm ’’ districts, and followed up, from time to time, by practical 
illustration by “Peripatetic Dairymaids,” a marked improvement 
in Irish butter might be expected to set in in the course of a very 
few years. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the benefits conferred on this 
part of Tyrone by the visit of your dairymaid. Her well imparted 
demonstrations have set women and girls “ a thinking ” in several 
centres, and the seed sown will assuredly grow — the more so, when the 
good effect of diligent adherence to her instructions gradually develop 
themselves. 

We rejoice, therefore, to soe that Mr. Can-oil recommends in his 
report (of which we have been favoured with a copy through the courtesy 
of Sir Patrick Keenan), a further extension of the practice of imparting 
dairy instruction in country districts. 

We have much pleasure iu stating that at the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion held in Dungannon under the auspices of our Committee towards 
the close of last year, the first and second prizes for butter were carried 
off by pupils of Miss Lehane’s from several competitors, some of whom 
prided themselves considerably on their superior skill. 

In conclusion, permit us to say that if the experiment which lias been 
tried in consequence of the action of our Committee (and for which 
we repeat our hearty thanks) should lead to a further development of 
popular dairy instruction in Ireland, we feel assured that there will 
he no cause to regret it in any quarter, whilst to us it will be a 
source of intense gratification and pride to have been, in however slight 
a degree, the pioneers of a much needed advance in the direction of 
national progress. 

We have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your faithful servants, 

J. J. M‘CA£TAN, p.p. 

Convener Dairying Sub-Committee. 

Ynyr H. Buhges, 

Hon. Sec. Dungannon Industrial Committee. 
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The Home 
District. 
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Model 

Schools. 



Londonderry, 23rd March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit for the information of the Commissioners, 
the following general report on the state of education in the group of 
districts under my supervision during the past year, 1888. 

Having in my report published last year, dealt pretty fully -with the 
condition of this circuit as regards proficiency of classes, in the ordinary 
and model schools, state of school buildings, organization, training of 
monitors, &c., I shall on this occasion avoid as much as possible 
recurring to those topics, on which little additional is to be said, but 
shall rather direct attention, to some points which want of space obliged 
me to omit noticing in the report referred to, and to two other matters 
of interest and importance, which have arisen or have been brought into 
prominence during the past year, 

I wish, in the first place, to advert to the change which has recently been 
made in the duties of Head Inspectors. !From the 1 st April last, each of 
those officers lias had assigned to him a limited district to be worked in a 
similar manner to those of the District Inspectors. As regards the Derry 
circuit, this home district consists of 50 schools, which lie partly in the 
city of Derry, partly in the town of Limavady, and chiefly in the country 
which extends between those two places. The schools, both town and 
rural, are rather above the average class, as regards buildings and 
furniture ; one-half of them have residences attached ; and one-third 
are in receipt of substantial local endowments. The average per school 
(excluding the Derry Model School) is 45, in daily attendance, hut in 
ten cases the numbers barely reach the minimum warranting payment 
of class salary. The proficiency of the classes in those badly attended 
schools is, as usual, low. The management is pretty evenly divided 
between lay patrons, and the clergy of the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
and late established, Churches. 

The inspection of this limited district for results, occupies a period 
equal iu the aggregate to about four months ; leaving the remainder 
of the year for the ordinary business of a Head Inspector. The various 
duties connected with the examination of teachers occupied me for nine 
weeks. I was engaged in conducting twelve inquiries of one kind or 
another ; in addition to which I examined 52 schools for check results 
or ordinary reports, mostly in distant parts of the circuit, and paid up 
to 130 incidental visits. The fact that the four North Connaught 
Districts were placed in my charge during a considerable part of last 
year added very seriously to the amount of my travelling, necessitating 
as it did on several occasions journeys of from 100 to 200 miles from 
my centre, and but for the time consumed in this way, the number of 
my inspections would have been considerably larger. The readjustment 
of the ten districts of the circuit during last year has resulted in allotting 
au average of 146 schools per district, which, with those of the Head 
Inspector, reaches a total of 1,517 National Schools of all sorts. 

The Londonderry Model School, containing in its three departments 
an average attendance of 315 pupils, has by the recent change been 
transferred from the District Inspector to my exclusive control, and the 
various details of management, supervision, and examination, of this large 
and important establishment, have taken up no small portion of my 
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time and attention. Though the -withdrawal of the money prizes Appendix &. 
hitherto given by the Board, for distribution to the pupils at the annual Be ~^ on 
examinations, lias resulted last year in simplifying the character of the StSe^f ° B 
results examination, and doing away with the exhibition day in nearly Schools, 
all the other model schools, this has not been found practicable in Derry. 

Here the largo sum of £50, awarded by the Irish Society for prizes, inspector 
necessitates the usual close and minute individual examination of the Seymour. 
pupils, and for the same reason, a public distribution of those rewards London- 
cannot be dispensed with. This applies also to the Coleraine Schools, derry ~ 
where £25 is distributed in prizes. The other model schools of the 
cirouit were visited by me during the year, and found to be in good 
working order. 

In this part of Ireland the Convent National Schools, though not Convent 
developed to the same extent ns in tho south and west, still form an Schools, 
important feature in the educational system. 

Within tho limits of my circuit there are but ten such schools. 

Of those named St. Column’s and St. Patrick’s, in the city of Derry, 
the former is much the largest of the convent schools, having an attendance 
of 493 pupils, while 246 pupils attend the other. Those schools are held in 
substantial and spacious buildings, detached from the convent, have an 
ample staff of senior and junior teachers, and are favourably reported 
on as regards general efficiency. 

In the little town of Moville the Sisters of Mercy have a small school 
(average 89), which is a model of neatness, order, and successful teach- 
ing. 

In St. Patrick’ 8 F. School, Carndonagk, five nuns, aided by a monitress, 
teach 89 pupils ; while two members of the community have recently 
taken charge of a neighbouring school — (Glentogher). In this remote 
school (St. Patrick’s), kindmjarten, among other subjects, is successfully 
taught. 

The fine school of the Sisters of Mercy at Strabane had an average 
attendance for last results period of 32 S pupils. The school-rooms are well 
furnished, and the organization is excellent. The instruction given in 
both ordinary and extra branches is of a high class. There is a certified 
Industrial school (under the Act) ; daily management, practical cookery, 
and poultry-keepiug are taught, also dressmaking, and kindergarten to 
the junior pupils. 

The Loretto Convent School, Omagh, held in two fine rooms attacked 
to the convent, has an attendance of 166 pupils, and is efficiently 
conducted. Drawing and instrumental music (including the use of the 
harmonium) are taught. 

Enniskillen Convent School, till lately conducted under unfavourable 
circumstances as lo space and accommodation, has now been located in 
a good new house, with suitable furniture. The average attendance 
reaches 200 pupils. It is conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. 

Ballyshannon Convent School, also taught by the Sisters of Mercy, 
has an attendance of 1 1 9 pupils. The building affords fair accommodation 
for the senior division of the pupils, but hardly sufficient for the junior. 

The instruction given in this school, including subjects of music and 
needlework, is good. 

BaUinamorc Convent School has an average attendance of ninety- 
nine pupils. The teacliing is efficient. The school accommodation i3 
at present unsatisfactory ; but new buildings are in contemplation. 

Carrick-on-Shannon Convent School has an average attendance of 
2Q0. There is a good staff of teachers, and the proficiency of the pupils 
is very fair. The buildings are in this case excellent, 
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AppendixB. Of the three classes of reports which inspectors are required to furnish 
Reports ou to ofiice > Annual Results Report is by far the most important. 
State oi At the results examination, every child on the Rolls who has made 
Schools. 100 or more attendances during the previous twelve months is bound 
Jieaj to be examined in the full course of study prescribed for his class, and 
Inspector thus the work done for the year is accurately measured. In the exami- 
Seymour. na tion for the secondary form of report it is open to the inspector to 
London- se i ec t the classes and subjects in which lie thinks it best to examine, 
erry ' giving special attention to those subjects in which failure was exhibited 
Naturo of at the previous examination for results, also to such pupils as had not 
work Ct0rS * been examined on that occasion. At those inspections also the inspector 
01 ’ is supposed to take cognizance of and report on the method of teaching 
ap01 3 * pursued, and the system of organization. Before the facilitiesfor training 
were as great as they have now been for some years, and while we had 
as yet a large number of unskilled teachers in the service, inspections of 
tliis kind were in a large number of cases highly useful and necessary. 
Now, however, when training has become general, they might to a 
great extent be discontinued, or reserved for cases of very inefficient 
schools, that require more than one inspection during the year. This 
would leave much additional time for the third class of inspection, viz., 
incidental visits, by the increased number of which a most important 
check on irregularities of various kinds, and particularly on the school 
accounts and statistical returns, could be exercised. I find by reference 
to the District Inspectors’ journals for the close of the official year, 
that while an average of forty reports per district were forwarded on 
the secondary form, only thirty-four reports per district on the incidental 
form were sent. Now I believe that the practical value of one-half 
of the former class of reports is open to some doubt ; while the time 
spent at these, if devoted to incidental visits, would have raised the 
number of the latter reports to three times the figure above given, 
with enormous gain in the matter of check and supervision. 

That the style of the District Inspectors’ work in the examinations 
on which the annual money payments depend, is careful aud exact, and, 
moreover, uniform with the standard of the programme, is sufficiently 
shown by the close agreement which, as a rule, I have observed between 
my own marking and that of the District Inspectors severally in all the 
check examinations made last year and in the two years previous. The 
laborious nature of the work will be understood when it is considered 
that the average time which is required to examine a moderate-sized 
school of fifty pupils is not less than five hours. 

School The school accounts of the Board form a very perfect system. The 
Accounts. Rolls, Register, and Report Book, when well kept, give a complete history 
of any particular school. From those we can ascertain the number of 
children that pass through the school in a year, the maximum, minimum, 
aud average attendance, the regularity or otherwise of it, the attractive 
power of the school, as measured by the oentesimal proportion of the 
attendance to the number on rolls, which varies from seventy or eightyper 
cent, in well-conducted schools, to forty or less in those of inferior efficiency ; 
the ages of the pupils, tlieir proficiency at the annual examinations, and 
finally the grants of public money, and the amounts of local aid sub- 
scribed towards the support of the schools. The valuable nature of all 
this information speaks for itself, and the necessity for accuracy in every 
detail is apparent. 1 have very seldom met with accounts kept in this 
perfect way, and I must say that in the schools of this circuit the devia- 
tions from formality and completeness are more numerous than I was 
accustomed to find in other parts of Ireland. Very often the valuable 
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items of information which should he set forth in the front page of ^ppendixB. 
the Report Book are wholly omitted, the transfer column of Roll Book Reports oa 
was, up to a recent date, habitually left unfilled, and the receipts of State of 
school fees and local aid kept in a most imperfect and irregular Spools, 
fashion. _ n ta & 

I regret to be obliged to state that during the year past I have found In&p'ctor 
some bad cases of falsification of the accounts. In schools where the Se n mr>ur - 
attendance is low, there is sometimes a temptation to misrepresent the L ® ndon ' 
facts, to which the teachers have occasionally yielded. There is also a _!H‘ 
disposition to evade the rule as to marking the day’s attendance on a If rapt- 
blackboard. A small slate is frequently used instead, and is usually 1 * rit,os - 
placed in an obscure corner of the room. Much irregularity also occurs 
by pupils leaving the room at play-time, to go home, and not returning 
to the school in proper time. 

In very many of the schools of this circuit, indeed in most of them up 
to a recent date, the time set down for secular instruction (viz., from 
10 to 2.30) was too short. With the amount of work on our present 
programme, five hours (from 10 to 3), including half an hour for 
recreation, is the least' tha t ought to be accepted. 

In my report of last year I referred to the liberal donations of the L -cal Ai 
Irish Society, the London Companies, and several private benefactors of 
Rational schools. Some of the London Companies have recently sold out 
their estates, and have withdrawn their subscriptions : and other private 
patrons have withdrawn, or are disposed to withdraw, their contributions ; 
while as yet other means have not been devised to make up for the de- 
ficiency thus created or threatened. It is important that the contributions 
in aid of National schools should come from a source which would be 
a guarantee of the bona Jide character of the gift, i.e., from the recog- 
nised manager or patron, or from some local party whose means and 
position would warrant him or her in assuming the character of a 
patron, and who might be supposed to have an interest in the support 
of the school , as distinguished from the teacher for the time being. If 
no such person comes forward, then parochial funds, raised and paid 
through the manager, would be considered as suitable local aid; but 
subscriptions of private friends of the teacher have been justly objected 
to in several cases that have been reported by me of late, as difficult of 
verification by the inspector, and as differing essentially in their nature 
from benefactions of a public and independent character, such as 
donations in aid of popular education should be. Teachers have even 
told me that they considered themselves warranted in entering under 
the head of local contributions special fees earned by them for teaching 
extra branches after school hours. As it is of much importance to 
ascertain what is really contributed by local parties in support of 
the National schools, I have lost no opportunity of impressing on 
inspectors, managers, and teachers, the necessity of ascertaining and 
vouching for the bona Jicls character of donations recorded under this 
head. 

It remains for me to refer briefly to the question of extended indus- 
trial instruction to female pupils of National Schools, the necessity for 
which has for some time been forcing itself on the attention of all 
persons concerned with the administration of the system. 

It seems evident that the education hitherto given to the girls attending 
our schools, lias been too exclusively of a literary nature, and that the 
minute knowledge of Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic required 
from such pupils in the senior classes might advantageously give place 
to a more extended acquaintance with needlework, and other industrial 

F 
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Ap ptndix B. information. No doubt needlework has never been neglected in the 
Reports on National schools, but on the contrary much stress has always been laid on 
State of its importance, and proficiency in plain sewing and knitting has ever been 
School*. regarded as an essential object to be attained in girls’ schools. The 

Head elements of cookery and housekeeping have also for several years been 
Savwur 25 ixn extra branch . The Board has now, however, wisely decided to 

London' S* ve S Teat b r increased attention to industrial work, and probably before 
derry^" this report can be published a very extended programme in this direction 

will be issued to the schools. At the provincial conference of Inspectors 

associated with me, which was held in Derry last year, I indicated the 
views which I myself held on this matter, and at the same time invited 
my colleagues to consider and furnish to me a statement of their opinions 
as to the nature and legitimate scope of the proposed scheme, and how it 
could be beBt carried out. I received accordingly a number of very well 
considered and interesting reports, and as moBt of them coincide very 
closely with my own ideas upon the subject in question, I think that I 
cannot do better than here to transcribe some extracts from those reports. 
They will show among other things, the degree of interest and attention 
which have already been bestowed on this matter by the District 
Inspectors of my circuit. 



from 0rar * da ^ R * ^ ACIfAMARA J Letterkenny District (North Donegal), says : — 

Inspecto U ^ consi( * er the question of industrial training for girls, a particularly iraport- 
“ “ ant one in connection with the schools of this district. The females of Donegal, 

old and young, seem to be most anxious to procure remunerative employment, 
no matter how trilling the remuneration may be. Iudeed it is chiefly on this 
account that the attendance in the schools is so very unsatisfactory at present. 
The children, boys and girls, aTe sent from home at an early age in order to 
earn something for the family, and the girls are taught to knit as soon as their 
fingers can hold a needle. I am convinced that if industrial subjects were 
placed on the programme the attendance of girls would soon be considerably 
increased. At present not mote than 8 or 10 per cent of the girls on lloll 
reach the 5th class; it is probable that 80 por cent of them would remain long 
enough at school to reach that class, if by so doing they could acquire a know- 
ledge of subjects that would be likely to prove of pecuniary value. 

“The literary and industrial programmes should be made to coincide, that is, 
there should be a definite industrial programme for second fifth, sixth, &c., as 
well ns a definite literary programme, and if a girl failed in the literary part of 
the programme she should not be considered eligible for the industrial pro- 
gramme. If some such.regulntion were not established, the girls of this district 
would be so anxious to proceed with the industrial subjects, that they would be 
likely to neglect the literary part of the programme as much as possible. 

“I think that special attention should be paid to the wants of each locality, 
and to the branches of industry most likely to prove successful in particular 
districts. Throughout this district the knitting industry has been carried on for 
many years ; but the wages of the workers are as a rule very low. In this 
respect a great deal of improvement has been effected in Gweedore, where Mrs. 
Hartc, of London, has established several new industries ; I believe the wages 
obtainable by the women who work for her are giving general satisfaction. 
Resides developing the stocking industry, she has had a house built in which 
hand looms have been set up, and sbe has brought over from England a com- 
petent artisan to uive practical instruction in weaving. &c. Everything con- 
nected with this industry is now done in Gweedore ; the patterns are designed, 
the cloth is woven, finished and dyed ; even the dyes are manufactured in 
Gweedore from plants and minerals found on the spot. Mrs. Harte also sent 
two Donegal girls to England, to be instructed in lace and fancy work of 
various kinds ; these girls have lately returned, and are now giving instruction, 
to any females who wish to learn in the schools after school hours. In con- 
sidering what branches of industry might be placed on tbo programme, I think 
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attention should be paid to two points, first that the material for any special Appendix B. 



industry should be, to as great an extent as possible, available in the district Re " rts 
into which it is introduced ; second!}', that only those industries should bo in- sta^of 0 



troduced in which hand-work can compete successfully with machinery. 11 



Schools. 



Mr. Shannon (Coleraine district) says : — 



Bead 

Inspector 

Seymour. 



“ I would earnestly recommend that literary instruction should in some decree London- 
bc combined with industrial, in every stage of the latter. I have seen in letters J — 



from America, from girls who have passed in the advanced classes, and from 
other sources, how speedily the literary element has deteriorated or been for- 
gotten, in a short time after such girls have left school and gone to service. I 
think, therefore, that reading, writing (to be combined with spelling by means 
of letter- writing or similar modes), and .arithmetic, in the form of simple calcu- 
lations, should always form a part of the programme for girls learning the 
industrial course. As to the industrial branches to be encouraged, those should 
vary with the locality ; the first obvious division is naturally town and country. 
For both, the simple forms of needlework should be insisted on. They should 
be taught to cut out and make common articles of dress, mending, patching, 
and darning. In town schools instruction in advanced needlework should lie 
given. Crotchet, crewel-work, lace-making, &c., would furnish in many cases 
means of earning money, and in all a mode of contributing to the adornment of 
the house, no matter how humble, and making it attractive. In some convent 
schools knitting machines are used with great advantage. In both classes of 
schools, town and country, domestic economy and cookery suggest themselves 
as useful branches. I helievo the programme (in those) for National schools 
could be made practical, and could lead to the utilization of materials 
within the reach of all. Means of making the present humble homes of the 
poor more comfortable and healthy, and of preparing the ordinary articles of 
diet in a more attractive, wholesome, and nutritious way than obtains now, 
could be shown in a book for the purpose, or by lectures to the teachers in 
training. 

“ For purely rural schools we could have dairying, cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables, and management of poultry. A great deal of cottage gardening 
could be taught to and practised by girls. In suitable seaside localities making 
and repairing of nets might be taught. Particular circumstances will determine 
the technical instruction, if any, which may be given, but dexterity of hand 
and nicety, generally, of manipulation could be cultivated by means of drawing. 
A change iu the results programme for this branch would be advantageous in 
manufacturing centres. It could be modified to suit and encourage design, 
where originality in such is required.” 



deny. 



Mr. Hamilton (Londonderry) writes 



41 Probably after one examination in sixth class none but industrial subjects 
should be paid for. Industrial subjects might also be paid for in class V 5 . or 
class VI 1 . along with or in substitution for a part of the literary course. I do 
not think that they should bo introduced earlier, except that plain sowing and 
knitting might be taught more carefully’ and practically. Mending as well as 
making should be included m the course of instruction. Patching and darning 
are far more useful than sir-e kinds of fancy work. In many mixed schools iu 
which at present there is no industrial training, the girls would probably be 
taught sewing and knitting, \ f results fees could be earned by giving two lessons 
in the week of half an hour or an hour each. 

l ' Cutting-out and dress-making should also be taught, but in many cases 
the female teachers, and in some even the workmistreases, are not competent 
to instruct in these branches. In others, such as lace-making, embroidery, 
and meshing, special teachers must be provided. Of course one teacher may 
attend a number of schools, giving to each three or four hours in the week, but 
even under this arrangement sonic expense will be incurred. The cultivation 
of vegetables and flowers, and the keeping of fruit trees, can be attempted only 
where there is a school farm or garden. The rearing and management of 
poultry, and the improved methods pf rearing and feeding domestic animals 

F 2 
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AppendiccB might also be taught. The treatment of milk and the manufacture of butter 
are very important, but there are very few schools in which they could be taken 
up successfully. 

“Not less important and more easily undertaken is the subject of cookerv. 
Elementary instruction in this branch is much required. Indeed there i 3 no 
part of domestic economy in which there is not an opening for teaching. Girls 
need to be taught how to sweep a floor, to dust a room, to clean a window; they 
want to be shewn how to wash a cotton dress, a linen shirt, or a flannel petti- 
coat. For some time the courses in industrial training should be optional- 
managers and teachers are not prepared to make great changes or to introduce 
new subjects all at once. In a majority of the country schools the utmost which 
should be attempted at first is to give more prominence to plain sewing and 
knitting, test these subjects more thoroughly, and award a higher fee for satis- 
factory proficiency.” 
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I should like to quote some further remarks and suggestions in the 
reports furnished to me on this subject, but the space at my disposal 
will not admit of doing so. One difficulty that has occurred to myself 
and others, and which stands in the way of any very extended efforts 
in an industrial way at present, is the imperfect competency of the 
greater part of our present staff' of female teachers and workmistresses 
to teach needlework of a very advanced or various character. No doubt 
they will quickly endeavour to qualify themselves for undertaking the 
additional duty, and I have been for some time past advising the female 
teachers in my own immediate vicinity to take steps to augment their 
knowledge of industrial work. It may be worth considering whether 
an arrangement could be made to hold, some time this year, a special 
examination in advanced needlework, with a view of granting certificates 
to as many as may be found deserving of them. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 

M. S. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 



Mr. Me. Hamilton, m.a. 

Hamilton . ° 

Londonderry, March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — I beg leave to submit the following as my general 
report on the- schools in District 2 during the year ended 28th February, 
1889 : — 

In this district there are at uvesent five convent schools, two poor-law 
union schools, and one hundred and thirty ordinary town and rural schools. 
Of the ordinary schools one, Nested in Trustees, has just been built, but 
is not yet in operation, and four, which are vested in the Commissioners 
or in Trustees, have been placed on tbe Suspended List, though one of 
them will probably be re-opened. There are, besides, three schools 
which were in operation durinc the year, but from which grants were 
recently withdrawn, as the average attendance of pupils had fallen below 
thirty. Applications have been made for a renewal of the grants, and 
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these schools will probably re-appear on the Board’s list within a few JppendixB. 
months. , Reports on 

In May last a very important change was effected in this district. State of 
Forty schools were withdrawn to form part of a new district, 3a, and Schoola - 
thirty-four schools were added, three from District 1, Letterkenny, and yf r , 
the remainder from District 0, Strabane. These schools have all been IlamUion. 
visited by me, most of them more than once, but nine have not yet London- 
been examined for results. In those which I have examined I do not tleil 7* 
find any marked divergence from the general character of the schools 
hitherto connected with the district. Most of them have reached a 
fair average standard of proficiency, but one or two fall very much 
below it. 

Of one hundred and twenty-five ordinary schools in operation forty- 
three are under female principals. One of these is an infants’ school, ten 
are girls’ schools, with infant departments including boys, and thirty- 
two are ordinary mixed schools. In. this employment of female teachers 
I see nothing objectionable. For many mixed schools, particularly 
where the attendance is small and cannot be increased, female teachers 
will be found most suitable. In such cases male teachers grow careless 
and indifferent, or devote their energies to devising means of escape 
from what they regard as an ungrateful field of labour. Small schools 
under female teachers for infants and junior pupils of both sexes, if 
grouped round and affiliated with a central school under a male teacher, 
aided by a female assistant or work -mistress, where boys and girls who 
had reached fourth or fifth class could complete their education, might 
become important aids in providing a course of instruction cheap, ex- 
tensive, and sound. The small schools would bring education close to 
the children while they are young and tender, and unfit to traverse 
comparatively long distances, while the central school would discharge 
functions similar to those of a university in relation to the schools from 
which its students are drawn. But I fear there are only a very few 
places where such a plan could be tried. Denominational jealousies 
and parochial susceptibilities are too powerful, and however we may 
approve of what might be, we are compelled to content ourselves with 
what is. 

With the exception of seven or eight schools in Londonderry, the 
only large town in my district, all the schools may be classed as rural 
schools. They are generally small. Only eleven have an attendance 
which warrants the appointment of an assistant, and in no fewer than 
fifby-four the average attendance is below forty. For this various causes 
may be assigned. In some cases denominational rivalries increase the 
number of schools, establishing three within an area which might be very 
well served by one, or at most by two. Then throughout a large part of 
the district the schools are subject to a well-marked ebb and flow of attend- 
ance twice in the year. The attendance falls very low in spring and 
in autumn, while the younger children appear in considerable numbers 
in summer, and the more grown boys and girls during the winter. 

But besides these half-yearly fluctuations, the attendance varies from 
day to day, and that to such an extent that in many schools the number 
found present on any particular occasion is less than half the 
number enrolled. Sometimes, indeed, I was inclined to suspect that 
the larger number on rolls was due to an error in keeping the accounts, 
and that the teacher had neglected to strike off pupils who had per- 
manently left the school ; yet I must admit that there is much force in 
the representation that unless a child is dead or has emigrated it is 
impossible to say when he will re-appear. 
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Ap-pendix & Now, this fitful and irregular attendance, while it is that which inflicts 

Reports on ^he greatest amount of injury, is also that which admits of the least 
State of excuse. Prolonged absence in spring and in autumn may be necessary 
Sc hools. and after all may not be very injurious. Many of our secondary schools 
Mr. and all the public schools of England give holidays as lengthened as 
Hamilton, the most protracted absences of the pupils of the National Schools. 

London- Their teachers do not feel, and certainly do not admit, that in granting 
derTy ’ such vacations they are doing an injury to their pupils. And so, per- 
.Atteiid- haps, a hoy whose attendance on a National School is interrupted hy 
auce. the necessities of farm labour in spring and in autumn, may gain almost as 

much as he loses by his enforced absence. But whether this be so or not, the 
absences on such occasions must be accepted as necessary. Education 
may he important, but food and clothing are of paramount importance. 
Whatever aids in providing food and clothing, or in evading the neces- 
sity for providing them, must inevitably claim precedence over education. 
And this claim it will continue to assert, no matter what form of com- . 
pulsion may be employed. 

The other form of imperfect attendance, mere irregularity, is more 
amenable to compulsion. Sometimes it may be justified. Sickness, 
very severe weather, want of suitable clothing may be valid excuses, 
while there are some schools so cold and damp and draughty that no 
magistrate, if magistrates could compel attendance, would feel justified 
in ordering a parent to send his children there. Indeed one thing which 
must accompany or precede compulsory education is, in many cases, an 
enlargement, and, in far more, an improvement of the present school- 
rooms. Yery frequently, however, irregular attendance has no justifi- 
cation. It proceeds from indifference on the part of the parent, idleness 
on the part of the child, and a certain amount of carelessness on the part 
of the teacher. The parents are often at fault. Ignorant themselves 
they do not know the value of what their children are losing, still less 
do they reckon up how much is filched away by absence on this day or 
on that. They exhibit here the same improvidence and want of calcu- 
lation which act and react so injuriously on their own lives. The 
children are at fault. To them school means irksome confinement in a 
room which is, it may be, cold and cheerless. The teaching they receive 
is necessarily hurried and imperfect ■ the lessons are dry and difficult. 
Outside the school they receive no assistance, inside they are stirred by 
no emulation. The teachers are more or less at fault. They let the 
pupils come and go, stay away and return, without inquiry strict and 
searching as to the cause of absence. They do not visit, appeal to, and 
remonstrate with the parents. I have heard such visits objected to as 
inconsistent with the dignity of the teacher. I cannot accept that view, 
though I understand and sympathise with the feeling which keeps a 
teacher quiet when his action might appear to have reference mainly to 
his weekly penny or two pence of school fees. I could wish indeed that 
school fees were abolished, and that in lieu of them payments based on 
their average attendance were made to all schools by the Boards of Poor 
Law Guardians. Meantime managers can do something, clergymen 
of all denominations can do something, teachers themselves can do 
something to improve the attendance, and thereby to raise the proficiency 
of the schools. 

Judged by the classification the teaching staff in this district occupies 
a fairly good position. In six schools the teacher ranks in Eirst Division 
of First Class, while ten schools are under teachers who rank in the 
Second Division of First Class, and fifty-two have teachers of the. Fir 3t 
Division of Second Class. High classification does not always imply 
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equally high teaching power, though as a general rule 1 have found that ApptndixB. 
the ability which enables a man to gain a high class does not desert him R eporta Qn 
when ho takes charge of a school. There are occasional exceptions. State of 
A teacher who ranks in the First Division of First Class rather Scltoola ' 
startled me some months since by displaying ignorance of the simplest jv/ r> 
principles of organization, but I am bound to admit that he produces Hamilton. 
very good results at his annual examinations. Another teacher classed London- 
in the Second Division of First Class presents a school winch in all ini- dcn 7 - 
portant points is inferior to many of those under Third Class teachers. Teaching- 
Indeed several of the Third Class teachers are most painstaking, useful, Staff, 
and efficient public servants. 

Of one hundred and sixty teachers employed in this district fifty-four Training, 
principals and six assistants have been trained in one or other of the 
training colleges. This is so far satisfactory, and no doubt in a few 
years the number of untrained teachers will be greatly reduced. I do 
not expect too much from training ; perhaps I do not expect enough. I 
do not look upon it as a miraculous cure, as a panacea for all our ills. 
Undoubtedly .the teacher is the main element, the most important 
factor in the school. A school may be successful though the house 
be wretched and the furaif&re bad, and the supply of maps and requisites 
inadequate, but a school cannot succeed if the teacher is ignorant or 
stupid or indolent. And so far as training dispels ignorance, or mitigates 
stupidity, or stimulates indolence it is an unmixed blessing. Yet bad 
habits restrained but not eradicated re-assert their power. Indolence 
resumes its sway. Lazy shiftless methods are adopted, not because 
they are good, but because they are easy. 

These considerations apply to training no matter how it is conducted 
and no matter where. There are others whose range is not so wide. 

The great difficulty is to make the training sufficiently practical. Bring 
the candidate face to face with such difficulties as he will be sure to 
meet hereafter, and show him too how these difficulties must he treated. 

Even more is required. Practise him in the use of suitable remedies 
till at last he is able without conscious thought or effort to meet each 
difficulty as it arises with its appropriate treatment. 

Now, it is by no means easy to realize this ideal. The teacher while in 
training has to attend lectures, to read hooks, and to prepare for ex- 
aminations. These examinations soon begin to assume in his eyes and 
perhaps in the eyes of his teachers an undue and exaggerated importance. 

Hence there is danger that the actual teaching work may be encroached 
upon, if not quite neglected. 

But granting that this is not so, the school in which the candidate 
teaches during his training is probably unlike any that lie will ever see 
again, the drafts that he instructs are wholly unlike those which will 
meet him when he returns home. On this account a service of three or 
four years as monitor, though not teclinically called training, is, I believe, 
the best preparation that can he made for efficient service in a school. 

There are six school-houses in this district which must be pronounced School- 
bad as buildings, while three times that number must be called bad in ^ l0UBQH ' 
respect to furniture, In as many as fifty schools the buildings are only 
middling, while seventy-one deserve that character as regards the fur- 
niture. There are thirteen schools to which no out-offices are attached, 
and seventeen where the offices are bad. Improvement in this direction 
proceeds very slowly. Every year two or three of the worst cases ore 
dealt with, hut almost every year there are some fresh cases urgently 
requiring to be taken in hand. In a few instances the entire burden 
falls on the teacher. TTi.q own work and his own money with what lie 
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AppmdixB. can collect from his neighbours must meet all claims. More commonly 

Reports on fc he Manager is personally responsible, or draws upon some parochial or 

State of congregational fund. But the practical result is that repairs are post- 

Schools. ported long after they have become necessary, and that the usefulness of 

the school is often seriously impaired. 

Hamilton. In thirty-two schools free residences are provided for the principal 

Tendon- teachers, hut in three or four cases these residences are not used, the 
darl 7 ' teachers, who are unmarried, preferring to reside with their parents, or 
to live in lodgings. Very few of the residences, not more than five or 

six, have been built by means of a loan or grant from the State. In 

most cases they were erected by the London Companies or other landed 
proprietors. 

General It is not very easy to sum up the general character of the proficiency 

Proficiency, throughout an entire district ; it is probably impossible to say anythingnew. 

Reading. The reading is not so good as it should be, and it gets less satis- 
factory as you advance from fourth to fifth and sixth classes. Mere 
mechanical accuracy in enunciating the words is not always secured, 
and style and expression are commonly wanting. The repetition of 
poetry shares in the same defects. Too frequently it is hurried, indis- 
tinct, and inaccurate. The pupils do not understand the lines which 
they repeat, for any sounds that remotely resemble the words of the 
hook are readily accepted. 

Writing. Probably there is no part of the results programme in which the 
teaching is less satisfactory than in writing. In a majority of the 
schools the percentage of passes in this subject is pretty high, and 
yet in many cases I should be inclined to say that writing is not 
taught at all. The infants and the first class are provided with slates 
and scraps of pencil with which they amuse themselves and occasionally 
try to imitate some words or letters written on the black-board. By 
and by when they reach second class they get copy-books and pens 
but they are not shown how to place the one or to hold the other. 
They lay the copy-book in any position they think proper ; they spread 
out their elbows as far as they please ; they grasp the pen just as they 
used to clutch the scrap of pencil. The teacher takes little notice, 
rarely shows how the copy-book should be placed or the pen held, and 
never uses the black-board to demonstrate how a letter is to bo begun or 
ended, a loop formed, or a curve rounded. In net a few schools the 
desks are of such a kind as to make good wiling all but impossible. 
They were of faulty construction from the first. The seats are too high ; 
the space from desk to seat is too great ; the tops are too much sloped. 
And then they have been cut and backed and scored by successive 
generations of school-boys till hardly a square inch of smooth surface 
remains. 

Arithmetic. In most of the schools arithmetic receives great attention and is 
taught with considerable success. The most common defects are neglect 
of tables and a certain amount of slovenliness in the work. The figures 
are often very badly formed so that 3 may be mistaken for 5, 7 for 9, 
or 4 for 6. In a few badly taught schools I have found the pupils 
surreptitiously consulting their table-books when solving questions in 
arithmetic, and in one or two schools the practice was so well estab- 
lished that the hooks were used with hardly an attempt at conceal* 
ment. 

Spelling. In the teaching of spelling nearly all the schools have been pretty 
successful so far as first and second classes are concerned. In these 
classes the failures are very few. But it is quite different in the higher 
classes. Failures occur pretty often in third class and are not uncommon 
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in fourth and fifth classes. Tn sixth class they are comparatively rare. Appendix/} 
For a good while past I have taken the dictation exercises of third R € p 0rt8 on 
class on paper. I do not find that the results differ much from those state of 
which I obtained when slates were used, hut it is a distinct advantage Schools, 
to he able to preserve a record of the work. The papers that I receive 
are sometimes very disappointing. I frequently ask the teacher or a Hamilton. 
monitor to read the passage which is to be written out, and from the way in London- 
which he discharges this duty I can often anticipate the general character ^7* 
of the exercise. If the reader goes straight on, not too fast and not 
repeating the words, the dictation will probably be good, hut if he reads 
every clause two or three times and, in particular, if he leaves his place 
to repeat for the benefit of a single pupil a word or clause which has 
already been uttered more than once, then almost of a certainty the 
written exercise will be bad. The dictation exercise, I find, is injured 
in two ways — through needless repetition by the reader and through 
negligent and imperfect correction and removal of errors. Unless the 
errors are pointed out and means taken to impress on the pupils the correct 
spelling it would be better not to attempt a dictation exercise at all. 

The importance of written work as a means of securing correctness Grammar 
is very strikingly seen in the case of grammar. In fifth and sixth 
classes I require the greater part of the grammar work to be done on 
paper. In some badly taught schools the parsing of fifth class and 
even of sixth class is ludicrous. In others of a better type, though 
the parsing may be fairly done, such words as singular, plural, nom- 
inative, indicative, are almost invariably misspelled. A little care on 
the part of the teacher, a few minutes’ practice now and then in spelling 
these words and in writing them out on paper would make such errors 
impossible. It is a very grave mistake to suppose that a written 
exercise in dictation or parsing or arithmetic can serve only one pur- 
pose and be looked at from only one point of view. In the dictation 
exercise the handwriting should not he wholly neglected. In the parsing 
exercise it is not of small consequence that the spelling is incorrect and 
the penmanship careless. In the arithmetic exercise it is not a matter 
of indifference, provided the correct result be brought out, that the work 
is slovenly and the figures are badly shaped. All these good points 
should be combined. In grammar the spelling should be correct ; in 
arithmetic the penmanship should he neab and careful. 

Throughout all the classes grammar affords more room for intelligence 
and greater scope for the reasoning powers than any other subject of 
the programme. It thus affords a good though severe test of a man’s 
teaching power. "While a badly taught class will flounder about, wrong 
more frequently than right, and right only by accident, the pupils who 
have been trained intelligently will show even in then mistakes that 
they follow certain principles and do not merely answer at random. 

Perhaps the most common error in the teaching of grammar is to 
attempt too much with third and fourth classes. Very frequently I 
find these classes trying to parse syntactically. Sometimes, no doubt, 
this arises from the fact that when the classes are small they are 
all grouped together for grammar lessons, but just as often the ex- 
planation is that the teacher has not read or does not clearly under- 
stand the programme. But however the practice originates, its effects 
are had — bad in third and fourth classes, almost equally bad in a more 
advanced stuge. The hoy is mystified ; he gropes blindly ; guesses 
helplessly j is right sometimes, more frequently is wrong but how or 
■why he cannot tell. Better far to begin by knowing only a little hit, 
knowing it, that is to say, definitely and clearly and distinctly. 
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In geography the proficiency of third and fourth classes is generally 
fair. Nearly all the schools are provided with pretty good Maps 
of the World and of Ireland, and these are used with increasing zeal and 
intelligence. In most schools the first stage of fifth class is tolerably 
Mr. well prepared, but there seems to be some uncertainty about the pro- 
HamUton. gramme requirements for second stage of fifth class, and great 
London- confusion as to the course for sixth class. Accordingly in both these 
derr r - classes failures are very numerous. 

Geography. In all rural schools under male teach era, agriculture is taught to the 
AgTicul- boys of fourth and higher classes, while in many mixed schools the girls 
ture. also learn this subject. Considering its importance, and the fee which 
is attached to it, the subject is not followed up as I should expect. 
Many of the teachers appear to be very imperfectly acquainted with the 
text -book. They have not studied it so thoroughly as to be able to 
teach a lesson without reference to the printed page. Their teaching 
begins and ends with the reading of two or three paragraphs, and the 
putting of a few more or less pertinent questions. And yet there are 
signs which appear to indicate that the teaching of the past has not been 
altogether lost. Driving through the country I sec on every side drains 
sunk, fences trimmed and straightened, root crops more skilfully 
cultivated. Other causes, no doubt, conspire to produce these effects, 
but still there is a little knowledge which after a time will call for and 
will appreciate fuller knowledge and more skilful teaching. 

Plain sewing and knitting are fairly well taught in all the schools in 
which female teachera are employed, but very little is known of cutting 
out. I hope that this subject will receive increased attention in future. 

Extra and optional branches are taught to some extent in this district. 
About fifty schools teach hook-keeping ; fifteen or sixteen teach vocal 
music ; twenty-three teach drawing 5 forty-three teach algebra and 
geometry. About half a dozen schools present some pupils for ex- 
amination in physical geography. The Convent schools have classes in 
dressmaking and ths use of the sewing machine, and two of them 
present pupils for examination in instrumental music. 

One of the Convent Schools has already introduced the Kindergarten 
system, and a second is about to follow the example. In the school 
which lias been examined the classes had been carefully taught, and 
the pupils showed a fair amount of proficiency. Probably witliin a year 
or two the remaining Convent Schools, and possibly three or four others, 
will adopt the Kindergarten system ; hut that it can ever he taken up 
by any considerable number of schools seems to me very unlikely. Of 
the advantages of the system I need say nothing —they are often extra- 
vagantly overrated — but it must he admitted that, while engaged in 
these exercises, the children seem happy and interested, and no doubt 
their eyes and hands are benefited by the training which they receive. 

The subject of technical instruction is one of great importance, and 
one which has recently attracted considerable attention. I cannot say 
that in this district much progress has been made. I may, perhaps, 
reckon as steps in that direction the sewing and knitting and cutting- 
out which are found in all schools with female teachers. To these 
branches we may add drawing, use of the sewing machine, agriculture 
as taught on one school farm, and horticulture as taught in two school 
gardens, receiving aid from the Board. And closely allied, if not also 
to be included, are the teaching of agriculture in all schools where it 
forms part of the programme, and the cultivation of flowers in schools 
which seek no special grants from the Board. . What some schools can .do 
many more might very well attempt. Given a little taste and skill, 
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■with, some slight local encouragement, and fifty or sixty schools might -Ap pendi x R 
show gardens with fruits and flowers and vegetables. Probably, at R B p 0rt3 cn 
least half that number could add the care and management of bees. State of 
Pive or six schools occupying favourable positions on the coast might 3ct lools - 
devote themselves to branches more closely connected with sea industries, 
such as the making and. mending of nets and lines. Other schools more- 
inland could teach some of the simpler elements of carpentry, to bore a 
hole, to drive a nail, to saw along a straight line, to measure accurately 
with a two-foot rule or with a tape line. These things are simple and 
inexpensive, do not call for costly apparatus, or for highly-paid addi- 
tional teachers. And apart from their future value, they are useful 
now as training for hand and eye. Put why not also employ as train- 
ing for hand and eye some portions of the branches already included in 
the programme — the ruling in book-keeping, the lines and circles in 
geometry 1 

Yet, except in a very simple and elemental form, technical instruction 
can have but little place in our ordinary schools. It costs too much • 
it returns too little. While so many pupils leave school at twelve or 
thirteen years of age, or even earlier, the education which they receive 
must of necessity be very imperfect. And perhaps in such a case the 
best that can be done is by every means within our power to call forth 
and to cultivate the intelligence, feeling well assured that the mind, 
living and active, will rightly guide the fingers, no matter on what task 
they may hereafter be employed. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Al. Hamilton - . 

Londonderry, 7tli March, 1889. 



Mr. Shannon. 

Coleraine, March, 18S9. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit tbe following general report upon 
the schools of this district, which has been in my charge since 
September, 1886. 

Since the date of the last general report upon it by my predecessor, The dis- 
the district has undergone considerable changes. It then included the trict - 
schools about Ballycastle, comprising the north-eastern, part of the 
county Antrim. On the 1st September, 1886, 21 of these schools were Changes, 
removed from the district, and 27 schools about Limavady and Hun- 
given added to it. On 1st May, 1888, a further change was made ; 10 
schools about Limavady and in it were taken from under my superin- 
tendence, and 12 schools to the south and south-east of Ballymoney 
were placed under my charge. 

As at present constituted, there are 147 schools with separate roll No. of 
numbers in the district, which include 149 distinct departments, each schools, 
of which has a responsible teacher, 4 of them being duly organized 
infant schools • and it is to these departments my report refers. 

The attendance in these 149 schools is perhaps more mixed than in Mixed 
any other district in Ireland. Thirteen are attended by boys only, and attendance. 
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1 3 by girls only : the rema ining 123 are attended by both boys and girls. 
Of these, 68 bare male teachers as principals. In 17 of these schools 
there are female assistants, and in 17 others, workmistresses ; the 
remaining 55 schools (including the 4 infant schools) attended by boys 
and gills are entirely in charge of female teachers. To find that 
this part of Ireland, in one-third of its schools, depends solely as regards 
its educational staff upon female teachers, is a remarkable fact which 
calls for notice. 

The remote causes of this state of things are various, and do not 
admit of being dwelt upon in a report of this nature. The more 
immediate causes are, the low attendance in so many of the schools, and 
the consequent small emoluments, which render it difficult to procure 
suitable male teachers for them. 

Prima facie , thi3 phase of education is not a desirable one. Boys, 
when they advance in age, and reach the higher classes, generally 
require the control of a male teacher to enforce discipline, and to secure 
a proper course of instruction. In this district, however, the evils of 
this condition of things are considerably minimised, owing to circum- 
stances. In the first place, though the emoluments are. as stated above, 
too low to attract good male teachers, they are desirable enough in. the 
eyes of female teachers. Owing to the number of female monitors who 
complete their course satisfactorily, and who have afterwards been 
trained, there is generally a supply of such teachers who are anxious to 
get employment ; and the condition of these small schools under them is 
much better than it would be with the kind of male teachers who only 
could be induced to take them. 

Again, in most of the localities where these 55 schools are situated, 
there are schools under male teachers, where the grown boys can and do 
attend. Thus, for example, a considerable number of the pupils 
attending the Coleraine and Ballymoney Model Schools were first in the 
junior classes of the surrounding schools. 



Classifica- 
tion of 
schools 
as to 

efficiency. 



As regards efficiency, the 149 Bchools may be classed as follows ; — 



Good, . 


. . 24 


Fair, . 


59 


Middling, . 


. . 50 


Bad, 


16 



149 

erf clasaf 113 ^ ^ desirable f° explain what are the conditions which guide me 

fication. 1 " classifying a school as good or fair. I consider that, to be entitled to 
rank thus, it should have (a) a good attendance ; (5) that a reasonable 
proportion of the pupils attending should qualify for results examination ; 
(c) that there should be a sufficient percentage of tbem in the senior 
classes ; and (d) that the proficiency exhibited by the different classes 
in the various subjects of the programme should be sound. According 
to this definition it is obvious that many elements — the efficiency of the 
teacher being of course a most important one — must combine in the 
composition of a good school. And it is evident from the list I have 
given, that the number of schools in this distinct which do not come 
under this description is unduly and regrettably large. 

Causes of The principal causes which produce this condition of things are, the 
me ciency. sma p attendances in so many of the schools, the irregular character of 
the attendance in many more, and the deficiencies in various respects of 
the teaching staff. There are 24 of the 149 schools with an average 
attendance of less than 30 each, and 47 with an average of between 30 
and 40. It is unnecessary to argue the question that such schools are, 
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from their very nature, likely to he indifferent ODes. The want of energy Appendix n. 
which the appearance of the school produces in a teacher, the difficulty Reports cm 
experienced by him in enforcing proper discipline and attention to Stata of 
study lest the scanty attendance should he still further diminished, School?, 
and the depressing influence upon all concerned, are circumstances Ylr. 
against which none but the most energetic teachers can combat Shannon. 
successfully; and such teachers are not likely to he found in such Coleraine, 
schools, or to remain there long if so found. 

These low averages are caused hy the irregularity of the attendance, Causes of 
and by the large number of schools in each locality. In many cases tow att « a ' 
this number could be lessened with advantage ; in others the require- Bces * 
menfcs of Buie 3 1 necessitate their retention. When discussing these 
matters with managers and others interested in education, they fully 
admit the disadvantages of small schools ; but many argue that, if com- ^™^* ocy 
pulsory attendance — of which they all approve — were established, ance3 . 
what may be called an efficient average could be maintained in most. 

Decidedly the attendance in this district is very irregular. Few Irregular 
children are not on the rolls of some school or other ; but many fail to nttBniiaac ®* 
derive much benefit from their nominal enrolment. The causes usually Cames. 
assigned are, employment at home, and carelessness. Emigration from 
this part of Ireland, though not very great at particular times- as in 
other places, has been steady and continuous for some years past ; the 
rate of wages to farm labourers has consequently advanced. The cir- 
cumstances of the farmers being admittedly not so good as in former 
years, there are great inducements to keep even very young children 
from school to aid in home work, especially at those parts of the year 
when labour is most required. And further, many children are prac- 
tically withdrawn altogether from school at a very early age. In other 
parts of Ireland the grown pupils attend at least in winter ; here, from Homo 
the system of tillage pursued, a great deal of farm work is canned on 
in winter, and in late autumn. January and February are the months 
when the schools are most crowded ; the increase of attendance then is 
not very striking. Hence the difficulty of maintaining large senior 
classes. 



To give some idea of the extent to which irregular attendance prevails, Examples 
I will take examples selected indifferently from various places. I state 
in each instance first the number attending the school, making at least ance . 

100 attendances within the results period, and then the number making 
less. From the second category I exclude all who had ceased to attend 
school at the beginning of the results year, and those who commenced 
to attend too late in it to qualify for fees. The number given represents 
in each, case the bona fide irregular attenders — i.e., those on the rolls 
all or the greater part of the year, who make less than 100 attendances. 

No. 1, 90 examined, 70 not; No. 2, 45 examined, 45 nob ; No. 3 (an 
extreme case), 45 examined, -70 not ; No. 4, 38 examined, 8 not ; No. 

5, 57 examined, 18 not; No. 6, 37 examined, 49 not; No. 7, 22 
examined, 35 not; No. 8, 85 examined, 35 not ; No. 9, 54 examined, 

23 not. It is unnecessary to extend the list, which fairly represents in 
this respect the discrepancies in different parts of the district ; but I 
may state in general the proportion of children not examined to those 
examined in the whole district is about 4 to 7. This represents a large 
margin of available educational resources, so to speak, not at present 
utilized as they ought to he, to increase the average in the schools, and 
to render the labours of the teachers more productive of benefits to 
others, and of profit to themselves, in the shape of increased school and 
results fees. 
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Appendix R 

Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Shannon. 

Coleraine. 

Irregular 
attendance 
avoidable. 
Class of 
children 
most 
irregular 
in attend- 
ance. 



Although, as I have said, home employment throughout the year is 
more continuous here than in other parts of Ireland, yet from the 
inquiries I have made I believe that, making every legitimate allowance, 
most of those I have reckoned under the head of irregular attenders 
could he in school at least 100 days in the year. By “legitimate 
allowance 31 I mean not expecting them to attend on days when useful 
employment could be had for them at home. If the minim um were 
raised to 150 days, there would be difficulties in this way. 

I should add that these irregular attenders are not so much the 
children of the farmers as those of the labourers ; many of the former 
make sacrifices to give their children the benefits of education. Alto- 
gether, I believe an insistance upon at least 100 attendances in the year 
would not inflict any real hardships upon the poor, or compel them to 
forego whatever advantages they derive from the labour of their 
children. 



Proficiency I now proceed to offer some remarks upon progress in the particular 
^ S j^* ctB branches of the school programme, and before doing so it may be 
gramme, necessary to remark that where faults are adverted to, it is principally 
to the schools noted as middling or bad that reference is made. 

Reading. In reading, there is generally no want of fluency, and explanation 
is, on the whole, fair. In the schools where the latter branch is noted 
as middling or bad, I have no hesitation in attributing the defect to the 
Kxplana- teaching. In some cases it receives little or no attention ; in others the 
tmu. way in which it is dealt with is injudicious. In hearing the monitors 

teach, as required by their special programme, in the remarks made by 
the teachers afterwards in discussing the matter, and in the opportunities 
afforded by secondary inspections, I can trace the causes of the want of 
proficiency where this branch is defective. The instructions in the 
Hand-book for dealing with it are very simple ; it is a pity they arc so 
often neglected. 

Repetition of poetry is rarely pleasing. 

Writing. There are not many schools where writing is carefully taught. In 
not a few is the supervision exercised over the copy books during the 
year too lax. 

Arithmetic. The per-centage of passes in arithmetic in this district is less than in 
the other parts of Ireland I am acquainted with. Tables are in general 
fairly known, but notation is defective, and the arithmetical exercises 
are not dictated to the pupils frequently enough. 

Spelling. Progress in spelling is fair. 

Grammar. In grammar, the results are only tolerable, on the whole. I believe 



Geography. 



Agriculture 

Book- 

keeping. 

Extra and 

optional 

branches. 



a reasonable amount of time is given to it, but by going over the parts 
of speech too rapidly at first, and by want of attention to explanation, 
the proficiency attained is not in accordance with the pains taken. 

Progress in geography also is not satisfactory. The teaching is not 
sufficiently connected with the map, and the lessons are too discursive. 
There is a tendency to make each lesson a preparatory examination for 
the day of “ results,” giving out questions likely to he put on that day, 
and not aiming at systematic teaching. 

The instruction given in agriculture and book-keeping is marked with 
the same defects. In some cases I find the pupils simply copy the 
exercises in book-keeping from the Treatise and the Key, and have little 
or no comprehension of the meaning of the individual eutries. 

Extra and optional branches are taught in many schools ; they are 
principally drawing, music, algebra, and geometry. Since the change 
in the programme, the numbers presented in Girls’ Reading Book and 
Sewing Machine have diminished. In presenting pupils in extra 
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brandies, the teachers do not sufficiently discriminate as to the in- Appendix B. 
dividual tastes and aptitudes of the pupils. Whole classes are presented Re on 
in a subject, -when it is evident many have little or no knowledge of it, state of ° 
either from the hope some may by a lucky chance pass, or from un- School*, 
willingness to offend parents by excluding individual pupils. This is ~^T 
injudicious, tending to waste of time on the part of the examiner and of Shannon. 
the pupils, and to the discouragement of the latter. It is not pleasant Coleraine, 
to the Inspector to be obliged to assign ciphers continuously, and the : — 7 

pupils suffer disappointment. minS 1 " 

In my first round of examinations, I had pupils presented in vocal presenta- 
music, who could not sing a note, and who knew nothing of notation ; tioas ‘ 
and I was satisfied in many cases that the teachers, not having tested Music * 
them individually through the year, did not know themselves whether 
these pupils were prepared or not. Owing to my urgent representations 
on the subject, I have little to complain of in tliis way now. In this 
branch I find that, even when the vocalization is accurate, there is a want 
of softness and taste in the execution. 

Connected with the teaching of extra branches, 1 may refer to the Practical 
question of introducing instruction in this way of a practical character 
for girls in the higher classes. In this district, girls remain in the or glE 3 ' 
schools to a much later age thau boys, either in the hope of becoming 
monitors,' or because there is not employment at home or elsewhere 
fori hem. Advantage might be taken of this to teach them practical 
subjects, connected with household economy, or industrial occupations ; 
this would be attended with the happiest effects, both individual 
and national. At the same time, owing to tlio readiness with Lj ternry 
which children forget the ordinary branches of school work, care instruction 
should be taken to insist on some examination yearly in reading, not t0 ^ 
writing, arithmetic, and spelling, of those girls whose principal occu- egec 
pation in school would be of an industrial character. 

Discijiline . — Too large a proportion of schools are defective in this Discipline, 
respect, and sufficient attention is not paid to the manners and 
demeanour of the pupils. 

In a report written upon the Ulster schools in 1855, the following pas- Defects, 
sage occurs. — c< I have been obliged to explain to the teachers the difference 
between ‘discourtesy’ and ‘independence,' a feeling to which this gruffness 
is falsely attributed *by some ; to show them that true manliness and 
propriety have no kindred whatever with rudeness, unceremoniousness, 
uugraciousness, carelessness, or roughness in speech ; that urbanity 
tempers independence, and is becoming to it ; that gentleness and man- Manners of 
liness were the traits of character which distinguished our forefathers ; children, 
that in most parts of Ireland the same characteristics prevail still j and 
that a very essential part of the education of the poor will be neglected 
if they are permitted to grow up with such a defect upon their tongues, 
and such an imperfection in their habits.” 

Though there has been an improvement since then, I regret to say Importance 
tire foregoing observations are still quite applicable to many schools and 
teachers in this district. This is to be deplored for many reasons. ofWber. 
Visitors to a country necessarily form their opinion of the inhabitants 
bom what they see on the surface ; they have no time or inclination to 
penetrate beneath to see if any sterling qualities underlie the gruff 
exterior ; while the cultivation of a pleasing manner and obliging de- 
mejuiour gives a tone and reputation to a country. This fault is more 
directly attributable to the teachers than most others observable in 
their schools. I find in some the children are orderly, polite, and well- 
conducted ) in others not more than a mile or two distant there is quite 
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jppendixB. a contrast. The difference is due to the teachers. In the schools 
obnoxious to this censure, the teacher is sometimes quite unconscious of 
the defect, and cannot understand why the visitor finds fault; in other 
cases he fears lest correction of the defect would cause children to leave 
the school, — a fear without real foundation. 

Teachers . — The classification of the teachers in this district is com- 
paratively high ; it is shown by the following table, which includes prin- 
cipals and assistants : — 



Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 



Mr. 

Shannon. 

Coleraine. 

Classifica- 
tion of 
teachers. 





Males. 


Females. 


I. 1 


7 


3 


L 2 , . 


9 


21 


II 


. 43 


39 


III., 


. 2S 


29 




87 


92 



Training Of these, 99 have been trained, and a large proportion of the remainder 
of teachers. Lave been monitors and pupil teachers. The responsibility of filling the 
certificates of teachers lately trained has turned my attention in a 
special manner to the effect which their course in the normal colleges 
Importance has had upon them. The materials for forming a general opinion have 
of aiming been too scanty to enable me to propound one definitely; I may say, 
siona.1 skill, however, there may be a temptation in the colleges to aim rather at high 
scholarship in the students than at imparting skill in class teaching and 
in schoolmastership. I am aware of the importance of scholarship in a 
teacher ; it is, however, professional skill we expect in a high degree 
from students lately come from training colleges. 



School- Schoolhouses . — There is no want of space accommodation in the 

buildings, district, but there is generally a want of neatness in the schoolrooms 
and premises. However, managers and school committees are disposed 
to attend to suggestions on this point, and I expect an improvement in 
this respect. 



Manage- Managers . — -There is a considerable admixture of lay with clerical 

ment. managers in this district, no less than forty-seven schools being under lay 
management ; and in many of the others there are school committees. 
Several of the schools under lay management are on the estates of the 
London London Companies who have property in the county Derry, and have 
Companies, the agents of these Companies as managers. In these schools there 
is always an annual contribution to the salaries of the teachers, 
and sometimes residences are provided. The Irish Society, besides 
liberally endowing the schools here under their direct management, 
give annual donations to other schools in Coleraine and its neigh- 
bourhood. To the Coleraine Model School they allocate £i0 annually for 
prizes to the pupils of the day schools and the science classes. It Is to 
be hoped that, in the case of those Companies now disposing of these 
properties, arrangements will be made for seeming a continuance of these 
benefits to the schools. 

Interest While, in some cases, the managers do not visit the schools as fre- 
tnken by quently as might be expected, or take a sufficient interest in them, there 
ia^hefr' 3 ^as keen a considerable improvement in this respect of late years. Many 
schools. managers, especially those who are Roman Catholic clergymen, or clergy- 
men of the late Established Church, visit the schools constantly, know the 
pupils individually, and remain during the whole or the greater part of 
the days occupied by the results examinations. 
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Monitors . — On the whole the instruction of monitors is well attended A pptndixB. 
to. Scarcely any failures occur at the third and fifth yearly examinations j Rep ~ on 
and the results at the other examinations are also favourable. State of 

Here and there, however, there are teachers who do not know what Sohools * 



are the requirements of the special monitorial programme, and are quite 
surprised when I ask what subjects have they selected for the teaching 
test. 

There is no lack of candidates, and especially of female candidates, for 
the post of monitor, when vacancies occur. 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 



Mr. 

Shannon. 

Coleraine. 

Monitors. 

Monitorial 

candidates. 



The Secretaries, 



P. Shannon, 

District Inspector. 



Education Office. 



Mr. Cox. 

Strabane, March 1889. 

Gentlemen, — Pursuant to the instructions contained in your letter 
of October last, I beg to furnish a General Report on this district, and 
on the proficiency of the schools in connection with your Board that it 
contains. 

Since my predecessor handed over charge to me, the district has 
undergone changes, not only as to the schools and their number, which Disfcncfc - 
is now much the same as when I came here in September, 1886, but 
as to the extent of country over which I have to travel, which is 
very appreciably larger, and the journeys by car much longer and 
severer owing to the mountainous nature of the new portions. Con- 
temporaneously with my arrival here, nine schools were added, the 
most distant being close up to Sawel Mountain in the Sperrin range. 

At this time the district contained 146 schools in operation. On 1st 
May, 1888, 28 schools lying on the northern side of my centre were 
given to my colleague in Derry, I, in return, receiving from my neigh- 
bours of Omagh and Letterkenny, 25 others ; the result of wbioh is to 
push my southern limit as far south as Lough Erne, in one of the 
islands of which (Boa Island) there are two schools. Hew applications 
have been favourably entertained, and the usual aid given ; so that the 
total number of schools under my inspection is now 147, and one 
evening school has quite lately been closed. 

Before coming here I was in charge of the Gort District (D. 42) ; 
and though late Beports had led me to expect anything but high pro- 
ficiency, I am bound to say that I was quite unprepared for the low 
standard of work I met with. And yet I cannot admit that the children 
in the parts of Tyrone and Donegal to which my district extends, are not 
as bright, do not as easily assimilate their mental pabulum, as those of 
a corresponding social status in Galway or Clare. I don’t think there 
is much difference. One cause of the generally low classification and 
literary tone of the National schools here is the fact that there exist in 
almost every town, large or small, Intermediate schools which eventually 
absorb all that best material which told so well in my southern district. 

And further the factories, mills, «fcc., do certainly not induce pupils to re- 
main so long at school as was the case there, where no such sources of em- 
ployment existed. The “hiring” system, too, exertsanenormousmfluence 
on the attendance : from about the 13th November to the 1st April, 
schools are simply crowded to suffocation, which, for the remaining 

9 



Mr. Cot. 
Strabar.o. 
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AppendixB months of the year are practically empty. And yet this very fact brings 
Reports on hito full view the earnest desire of those who are so hired for the summer 
State of months to learn at least to read and write. In none of the ordinary 
School*. school subjects can such pupils be expected to reach a high standard, 
Mr. Cost, but, to their honour be it said, they attend with extraordinary regularity, 
Strabane. not ^ ve hut six days in the week ; during such period the roll book 

showing hardly an absence mark for them. They can manage, but only 

barely manage, to qualify, by attendance, for examination for results j 
but that they should do more than obtain very middling marks can- 
not be looked for. 

Schools. There can be no hesitation in saying that, in this district, the schools 
are far too numerous. The disadvantages arising from their undue 
multiplication have been so repeatedly referred to by Inspectors, 
that I need not enter into the matter with any fulness. I have 
only to mention that during the past year there were 32 schools under 
my inspection in which the average daily attendance was under 30 
pupils ; 53 where it was between 30 and 40 ; and 28 where it was be- 
tween 40 and 50. In only 8 Bchools did the attendance average 70 or 
higher. To my mind it is a matter of regret that the small schools 
cannot be amalgamated. The neighbourhoods of Castlederg, Castlefinn, 
and Stranorlar, axe thick with examples where amalgamation would be 
of the highest advantage ; and even in this very town of Strabane, with its 
population of some 5,000 people, the principle might be usefully adopted* 

I insert a paragraph from the last report of my predecessor, which will 
show that we are in general accord on this subject of the multiplica- 
tion. of schools — 

“ The general mediocrity of the schools is in some measure, I believe, con- 
nected with the low average attendance. The multiplication of small schools 
for the sake, in many instances, of providing a half-hour’s religious instruction 
after the ordinary work is over, for each of the sects into which the community 
is split up, has undoubtedly a deteriorating influence by lessening emulation and 
enfeebling the vitality of the school life, not to mention other consequences 
much to be regretted. The unification of parochial energies and resources 
would he an incalculable blessing, socially and intellectually, and every impedi- 
ment to this consummation is an obstruction to education, which its ardent pro- 
moters must ever be anxious to remove.” 

Of course I do not mean to . convey that the religious instruction 
should not be safeguarded, or that it should he placed in a position 
secondary to what its importance demands. But it is not for me to 
discuss tliis part of the question in this report ; so I wish to be under- 
stood as confining myself solely to the fact that the schools are much in 
excess of the numbers required by the population. But, after all, taking 
things as they stand, the teachers must he held to be primarily respon- 
sible for the condition of their schools. Managers can do much, and 
in many instances do, to support their teaching staff ; but these gentle- 
men have other demands on their time. Yet, would they hut pay 
frequent visits to their schools, inquire as to absentees, observe the 
methods adopted by the teacher, and the discipline he maintains, and 
stimulate him to act from lofty motives and with a high ideal of his 
duty, I firmly believe that these evidences of interest would be reflected 
in the well-being of the schools. As it is, it seems to me that the pro- 
ficiency of the district as a whole, is one dull level of mediocrity, if not 
something lower than that. The remarks that I have not seldom heard 
from teachers when looking over the examination rolls induces me to 
think that not only have they never seen a good school in working order, 
but that they have never even seen a good examination roll ; in other 
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words they have no means of forming any idea of the quality of the AppendUB, 
work that is produced in the best of the schools under the Board. At juportaon 
the same time, I must add that the effect of the late exchanges of schools State of 
as mentioned above is to render the proficiency of the district, as it at Schools - 
present exists, distinctly higher than formerly; in other words the .Mr. Cox. 
schools lately added are better than those taken from it. Strabane. 

Probably next in importance after the teacher’s own capacity for im- 

parting to his pupils any information he may wish to convey to them 
ranks the time-table by which he works. I have devoted considerable 51 88 ‘ 
time and attention to these ; and in hardly a school have X found one I 
could regard as free from objections. 1 have met with a few in which, 
though only the minimum four hours were set out for secular in- 
struction, it appeared that every subject- that an ordinary third class 
teacher could teach (i.e., agriculture, book-keeping, algebra, geometry, 
drawing, singing), was taken up — all within the four hours ! So that the 
most important subjects were shelved to make room for those carrying 
a higher fee — overlooking the fact that it pays better (I purposely take 
this low view of duty) to teach a few things well than many badly. I 
am trying to introduce a uniform, or nearly uniform, time-table through- 
out the district ; so far my success, though not complete, has been satis- 
factory. In my late district 123 out of the 125 schools were open for 
secular instruction for four and a half hours daily, with a half hour’s 
religious instruction ; so that it came to me as a matter of surprise to 
find no school exceeding the four hours. In the ordinary school with 
only one teacher, where agriculture is taught, this time is, my experience 
leads me to conclude, insufficient; and so, unfortunately, the one subject 
that should have ample time — reading — has to put up with what it can 
get. As reading enters into all departments of school-work, the general 
proficiency is necessarily very perceptibly lowered. Another natural 
result of a badly constructed time-table is tbe difficulty experienced in 
keeping the pupils continuously employed. I have often commented on 
this point at my incidental visits, when I frequently find those supposed 
to be at work in the desks not only not employed, but with no one to 
superintend them. 

Another obstacle to the production of work of a high character exists School- 
in the school-houses, of which there are few that are really adapted to tou38s * 
their purpose. Even the vested houses, which are amongst the earliest 
built in the kingdom, have now and then some defects ; but the ordinary 
non-vested house is, as a rule, badly lighted, badly ventilated, and badly 
furnished. However, I am glad to be in a position to state that im- 
provements have been made in a fair number of [these, by throwing two 
small rooms into one, or by building porches, or by supplying new desks. 

Here I may fitly and freely express my sense of the kindness with which 
I have always been received by managers when I have found it my duty 
to bring such matters under their notice. 

The teaching staff employed in this district numbers 103 males and Teaching 
49 females (exclusive of those in the Model School at Newtownstewart, Staff - 
and of those in the Convent School in this town) and 34 monitors. 

The classification of the teachers, of whom 12 are assistants, is as 
follows : — 





Males. 


Fomales. 


I. 1 , . 


2 


- 


I.*, . 


11 


5 


II., . . 


40 


21 


m., 


50 


23 



There are two schools under unclnssed, and two under unrecognised 
teachers. The workmistresses are fifteen in number. 

G % 
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Appendix B, This classification, though perhaps not satisfactory, is as good as any- 

Rcports on one acquainted with the proficiency of the schools would expect to find 
State of it. I must mention that many of the third class teachers have schools 
School^ j eas t equal to those in charge of far more highly classed principals ; 
Mr. Cox. they are younger men, and in strong sympathy with the system ; and it 
Strobane. them I look to raise the proficiency of the district to a satisfac- 
tory standard. 

Proficiency. From what I have felt it incumbent on me to remark with reference to 
the quality of the work, it will be inferred that I do not view with satis- 
faction the answering in the individual subjects ; with these, so far as 
may seem necessary, I will proceed to deal in detail. Reading is gene- 
rally only barely middling — a condition arising from the fact that in- 
sufficient time is given to it. Even the merely mechanical part of the 
subject is not satisfactory. I may mention that there is one defect 
common to the whole district, outside and beyond the National schools, 
that of speaking with the teeth closed. Writing is in general poor. I 
frequently have to report want of adequate supervision of the copies and 
other written exercises ; besides I have often found several different 
series of books in use in the same school ; sometimes, indeed, in the 
hands of one pupil. In Arithmetic, I do not think that the black- 
board is used as it should be : though there is, I suppose, no subject in 
which its efficient use is more necessary. There are, of course, floor 
lessons provided for on the time-table, but I have not yet succeeded in 
finding a school where this lesson differs in any essential particular from 
that in the desks j in fact, as a rule, it possesses a defect from which 
the latter is generally free — the members of one class all having the 
*same sum to work on their slates, giving opportunity for wholesale 
copying. Probably there are schools where this is not the case; I only 
say that in the course of my incidental visits I have not met them. In 
the junior classes the most common fault from which many mistakes, 
and consequently many failures, arise is the habit of counting. I point 
out that the only sufficient remedy is oral practice, and I constantly urge 
teachers to give ample time to it. In the seniors I very often find that 
the answer has no reference whatever to what is required in the ques- 
tion ; cases frequently arise where, did the pupil hut read over the 
question, and then the answer obtained, he would at once see that the 
latter could not possibly be correct. Often I find clear proof in the 
sum itself that the question had not been carefully considered. The 
next subject to which I will refer, Grammar, is the one in which I have 
found the greatest difficulty in rousing interest ; plainly it is not liked 
by the pupils. Once or twice, indeed, those of the fifth class have told 
me in their letters [subhead (5.) of writing] that they prefer Grammar to 
any other of their lessons, because without it they would not he able to 
speak their own language. I remember boys telling me that we might 
talk German or French “ only for it.” That pupils should write thus 
shows that the subject has not been properly handled. There appears 
to be a general failure in dealing with it in its initial stages. I have 
met with the following definition written out most carefully hy a 
teacher and suspended in the school-room : — 

“ The, is the definite article, because it particularizes.” 

{c A, is tbe indefinite article, because it does not particularize, only 
points out.” 

And this, too, by one who was studying Hebrew, and had, I thmk, 
at the time matriculated at the Royal University. Of course this is 
unusual ; but it serves to bring out what I wapt to show — the tendency 
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to employ phrases more or less like those in the books, without ex- ^PP^disB. 
plaining them intelligently, and not to depart from them ; with the Rep^Ton 
result that the pupil gets mystified, and more harm than good accrues Stato of 
to him. It is essential that the pupil should grasp the meanings of the School? * 
definitions, so I always try to make him express himself in the simplest Mr. Cox, 
language and in his own words. I find that the whole difficulty rests strabane.' 

with the third and fourth classes. My experience in examining on Geo- 

graphy makes me regret that it is not incumbent on Inspectors to 
examine from blank maps. At present I greatly fear that the examination 
deteriorates into testing the power of the pupil to decipher the names 
on the maps ; only too often his eye is seen to wander up and down 
in search of the name ; and when that is found down goes the pointer, 
conveying no idea that he has any notion of what he is pointing out. 

I have sometimes tided to gather whether a child of, say, the fourth 
class, knows what is meant by a river flowing northwards, but with 
no satisfactory result. I think that this subject by practical illustra- 
tions with reference to the points of the compass, measurements of dis- 
tances on the maps, <kc., might be made more interesting than it is. I 
may remark that I have found Mercator’s Projection of the Map of 
the World in some of the small rural schools where it is quite out of 
place. To the remaining subjects of the ordinary programme I need 
make no special reference ; nor to the extra subjects, which arc not 
taken up to any large extent. 

Before leaving this part of my report, in which I regret to find that 
so little room has been left for praise, I must point out that there are, 
in this district, some schools, though the number is not large, where 
the work is good, the teachers efficient and painstaking, and the pupils 
diligent. In 1887, one of my schools, Sion Mills Boys’ School, for the 
first time in a long period of years, secured a Carlisle and Blake premium. 

The Model schools are maintaining their position ; but in. the very fore- 
front — indeed quite in advance of any other school — is the very excellent 
convent school, to which is attached an industrial school in this town. 

That both conductors and pupils work hard and unceasingly may be 
inferred from the fact that, at my examination in July last, I had to ex- 
amine in nine special subjects. That the work is very honest and very 
thorough I can attest. In fact, I think it is the best school I have ever 
had the pleasure of examining ; in dressmaking, dairy work, practical 
cookery — quite unusual subjects — the pupils acquitted themselves 
excellently. The industrial school, too, merits nothing but praise from 
me ; and I have visited this department several times. 

I am not in a position to speak favourably of the manner in which the School 
school accounts have been kept in many schools here. I have been obliged Accounts, 
to direct official attention to frequent infringements of Practical Rule 
JTV\ ; I have found absentees marked present ; absence marks cancelled 
or altered or erased ; the leave of absence book not properly kept ; and 
this, too, though my opportunities for detecting such matters are very 
limited, owing to the extent of my results work. From the same cause 
I have been unable to hold as many secondary inspections as I could wish, 
though I have made efforts to devote as much time as possible to them. 

One subject more I wish to deal with. The local aid derived from j j0Ca i Aid. 
the fees paid by the pupils is far from being what might reasonably be 
expected. Often no fees (or what are hut little better than none) are 
paid, the parents thinking that the teacher is well enough paid by the 
Government grant ; and the proximity of schools to each, other obliges 
the teacher to accept the smallest trifle as sufficient, lest the child should 
be sent elsewhere. On the ground of justice to the teacher, as well as 
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for the sake of promoting the self-respect of the pupil, it is very desirable 
that the manager should take this part of the system more immediately 
under his control, making frequent inquiry as to the regularity and 
sufficiency of the payments made by all who ought to pay something. 
At the same time I must not omit to mention that many managers and 
patrons give most substantial aid to the schools with which they are 
connected, though this aid ought to be supplemental to, and not in lieu 
of the children's pence. "Where payment is insisted on, the attendance 
is. as might be expected, more regular 3 the pupils find it worth their 
while to supply themselves with books \ and the tone of the whole 
school is very sensibly raised. 



The Secretaries. 



I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Henry Cox. 
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Mr. Alexander, b.a. 

Castledawson, March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions, I beg to submit, 
for the information of the Commissioners, the following General Report 
upon the state of the National schools in this district. 

Extensive alterations in the boundaries of the district were made on 
1st September, 1886, the date on which I took charge of it. With the 
exception of a small strip in the county Antrim, extending about sixteen 
miles northwards from Lough Neagh along the Lower Bann, the district 
lies wholly within tlie county Derry, and occupies the south-eastern 
-portion of it. Roughly speaking, it is rectangular in form, with an 
average length and breadth, respectively, of 26 miles and 16 miles. 
It is for the most part a level plain, having for its western boundary 
the Sperrin Mountains, between which and the Bann the greater portion 
of it lies. It contains several towns and villages, the principal being 
Magherafelt (population 1,514), Maghera (1,124), Kilrea (935), Garvagh 
(708), Portglenone, Moneymore, Castledawson, and Tobermore. 

With the exception of handloom weaving, which is carried on exten- 
sively in the county Antrim portion of the district as a domestic industry, 
the people are almost wholly engaged in rural pursuits. The low prices 
for fanning produce which have prevailed for some years past, and the 
scarcity of labour, have rendered agriculture a much less profitable 
occupation than formerly. Consequently, at spring time and harvest 
the attendance falls off to a very serious extent, as the children are then 
kept at home to assist their parents. From this cause the school year 
in many localities does not much exceed seven months. 

There are now 155 schools in operation in the district, classed as 
follows : — 

150 Ordinary schools. 

4 Evening schools. 

1 Poor Law Union school. 

Their distribution accords with that of the population. In some 
localities indeed they are quite too numerous, and in several cases 
maintain only a struggling existence. The interests of education would 
be in every way promoted were some of them closed. The statement 
that the smaller the school the lower its educational value, may almost 
.he regarded as a truism* The healthy emulation among the pupils 
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largely arising from the presence of mere numbers, is necessarily absent, A ppendixB. 
and the stimulus to the exertions of the teachers, springing from the 
same cause, is largely non-existent. The paramount necessity of keeping State of 
up the average, too, in such cases, to which every other consideration School* 
must be subordinated, exercises an injurious influence. 

The school-houses in the district are, with some few exceptions, solidly Alexander. 
built, airy, and commodious structures. They can accommodate 10,886 Castle- 
pupils, a number much in excess of the average attendance for the year, da-waon. 
which was 6,601. The furniture is, as a rule, sufficient and suitable. Schoo |. 
This remark must be qualified by the further statement that even in houses 
vested schools the desks are usually of uniform size and height, none 
being specially constructed to meet the needs of the very young children. 

While on this subject I may add that for some reason, which is not very 
apparent, no apertures for inkwells have been made in desks constructed 
for vested schools built within the past few years. 

The majority ot the schools are supplied with maps, blackboards, and School 
other articlos mentioned in “ list of necessary apparatus/' as given in Dr. Re ^ u “ it * s - 
Joyce’s Handbook. When I took charge of this district in September, 

1886, I found many of the schools were without an arithmeticon. The 
want which it was intended to supply, was met by getting the pupils to 
“ count on the fingers,” a practice to which, one would expect, no teacher 
of ordinary intelligence would allow his pupils to resort. Owing to my 
representations to teachers and managers, aiithmeticons have now been 
obtained in many of these cases, but I fear that it was done in some 
instances, at least, more to gratify a supposed “ fad ” of mine than from 
any intelligent appreciation of their usefulness. I am led to this con- 
clusion by the fact that many of them still present as fresh and unstained 
an appearance as when they were originally forwarded from the Education 
Office, Very few of the schools are even fairly supplied with natural 
history, or other pictorial, illustrations, and only in a couple of cases are 
any of the “ obj ect lesson cards” to be found. Tliis is much to be regretted, 
as their educational value cannot be over-estimated. In this connexion, 
the saying of Rousseau that “ Things themselves are the best explana- 
tion,” applies with peculiar force. The actual presence of natural objects, 
or of their pictorial representations* is necessary in order to convey clear 
and accurate ideas to immature minds. To quote the language of Dr. 

Gotze, “ there are four ways of imparting knowledge : first, by means 
of words • secondly, by means of pictures ; thirdly, by blunging forward 
the object itself ; and lastly, by practical contact with the object." 

Excluding the schools, 24 in number, on the estates of the London Local Aid. 
Companies, all of which have substantial endowments, local donations, 
as distinct from school-fees, are paid to the principals of 74 schools. 

The total amount of school-fees paid during the year was £862 lls. lid., 
the average for each pupil in attendance being 3s. Id. From this cal- 
culation I have excluded all the schools on the estates of the London 
Companies and under their management, as well as a few others that 
have endowments, as in the cases of these, the teachers do not press for 
school-fees, and therefore receive nothing from this source, or a sum 
which is merely nominal. 

Taking the district as a whole, it cannot he said that the amount of 
income derived by teachers from local sources is sufficient. This arises, 
so far as school-fees are concerned, from the inability, or uuwillingness, 
of the parents to pay, but too frequently from the latter cause. The 
teacher is often deterred from enforcing his rights by legal process, by 
the knowledge that should he resort to this step the children would 
almost certainly be withdrawn, and Bent to some neighbouring school. 
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Should the average attendance at his school be not much above the 
minim r im of 30, it is obvious that he could not afford to run this risk. 
When it is remembered that not only do teachers receive inadequate 
remuneration from the parents in many cases, but that the second 
moiety of results fees payable by the State is reduced in the same pro- 
portion, it is plain that the phrase “ payment by results ” is only true 
to a limited extent. 

Many of the schools are excellent examples of perfect organization, 
and thorough discipline. Others, however, to a more or less varying 
degree, fall short of a satisfactory standard in these respects. The 
extent to which, in consequence, the progress of those schools is retarded, 
can only be appreciated by witnessing, for example, how a “ change of 
lessons ” is effected. The children in desks troop out in a most dis- 
orderly way, engage in animated conversation on the floor, or scatter 
about the room in search of slates. Those in desks have to sit idle 
wliile the teacher distributes the copybooks, which he frequently does 
in the style in which “ quoits ” are thrown. Perhaps some of the 
pupils have no copybooks; they are permitted, during the time for 
writing, to reflect on whatever subject interests them at the time. In 
this way fully ten minutes of precious time are wasted, not to speak of 
the habits of disorder and irregularity thus cultivated. Much as has 
been written on the subject of “perpetual employment” of children in 
schools, and clear as are the instructions in the Handbook in reference 
to it, some of the teachers only succeed to an imperfect extent in 
carrying into practice what has been laid down. Tt is no uncommon 
sight in some schools to see the pupils of first class, or the infants, 
sitting on a form at the time for reading, either gazing idly into space, 
or “ conning over their lessons.” The remedy for this has been pointed 
out by Dr. J oyce in very clear and explicit terms, but in the cases to 
which I am referring he has spoken apparently to deaf ears. 

It is to be regretted that greater care is not taken to give the 
school-rooms a neater and more tasteful appearance, The walls are not 
whitened with sufficient frequency, and the tablets, maps, <fcc., are not 
regularly dusted. Maps are too often suspended in careless fashion, and 
caps and shawls piled in unsightly heaps in corners, or worse, in the 
windows. The danger to the health of the cliildren in wet weather, 
arising from this practice is so obvious as to need no comment. These 
remarks do not, I am glad to say, apply to a considerable proportion of 
the schools, but there are still too many in which there is great room for 
improvement in the directions indicated. The school-grounds too often 
present a neglected appearance. If the walks were bordered in the 
manner suggested in the “Introduction to Practical Farming,” and 
gravelled, and a few flower beds added, the surroundings of the school 
would be much more pleasant to look at. At present the state of the 
school-plot too frequently resembles that of a “ fair green.” 

In only a limited number of cases at present does tbe want of a 
suitable “ teacher’s residence ” constitute a grievance. The difficulty 
in the way in these cases is either the impossibility of procuring a site, 
or of obtaining adequate security for the loan. 

The regulation recently introduced, in accordance with which monitors 
will not in future be appointed in schools having a smaller average 
attendance than forty, has my warm approval. In small schools the 
opportunities of giving a monitor thorough professional training are, 
at best, but limited, and it is also the case that these schools are fre- 
quently in charge of teachers of inferior efficiency. From several causes, 
some of which have been already hinted at, there is in the larger schools, 
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as a general rule, a healthier intellectual atmosphere. The regulation -AppendixB 
of which I am speaking will, therefore, operate beneficially in raising ReportsOU 
the professional status of our monitorial staff, a point of supreme im- State of 
portance, as it is from this source chiefly that the ranks of our teachers Schools, 
must, in the future as in the past, be to a large extent recruited. In jv/ r . 
connexion with this subject I wish to emphasise the remark that the Alexander. 
authorities responsible for the conduct of the several training colleges Castlc- 
would act wisely in selecting their students, as far as possible, from d awaon - 
amongst the monitors who distinguish themselves at the annual exami- 
nations, and have been trained in good schools. 

The existing monitorial programme is, on the whole, excellent. In 
reference to only one or two points, am I disposed to suggest altera- 
tions. The programme in lesson books for first and second years of 
service ought, I think, to be extended, and the requirement added that 
monitors should be able to explain the historical and other allusions in 
the poetical pieces selected for recitation. This matter, in the absence 
of such requirement, is insufficiently attended to at present A return 
to the former system of sub-centre examinations would be very desirable. 

Under the existing plan, the amount of time available for the exami- 
nations of monitors in their special programme, more especially in the 
all-important subject of Method of Teaching, is too limited. 

With two or three unimportant exceptions, all the primary schools in Pupils, 
the district are in connexion with the Board. The figures given in the 
returns furnished by the teachers may, therefore, be taken as a sufficient 
guide in forming an opinion as to the extent to which the educational 
facilities now provided are taken advantage of here. On 28th February 
last, there were 11,731 pupils on rolls in the various National schools 
of the district. Of these 7,834inade the qualifying number of attendances. 

This cannot be considered a satisfactory proportion. It appears, there- 
fore, that a considerable number of children of school-going age failed to 
benefit to an adequate extent by the opportunities for educational 
advancement now placed in the way of alL Managerial influence could 
do much to remedy this. Increased efficiency on the part of schools 
serves also to minimise the evil. I have discussed the matter with many 
of the managers, the majority of whom are clergymen, and who, therefore, 
possess intimate knowledge of the circumstances of the people. The 
balance of opinion amongst them is decidedly in favour of making 
attendance compulsory by legislative enactment. This they consider* to 
be the only effective expedient. 

As regards the amount of educational work done in the district, about 
94 schools may be classed as efficient. In them a good English educa- 
tion is imparted to the extent required by programme. Of the others, 

47 may be characterized as middling, and 8 as bad. The principals of 
these last are either too old to do effective work, or if young, have 
mistaken their vocation, and are not fitted for the duties of their profes- 
sion. These are being gradually replaced by more efficient teachers. 

Many young and intelligent teachers, who in former years would have 
sought to obtain Civil Service appointments, are now satisfied to remain 
in the profession. The institution of training colleges is certain to raise 
the professional status of the teaching body in the course of coming 
years. From these causes among others, I anticipate with confidence, 
that the number of schools which may be classed as efficient will 
gradually increase. 

I propose now to enter into some detail in reference to the proficiency 
attaiued in the several subjects of programme. 

I am not satisfied with the Reading * In a considerable number of Rtading. 
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AppendixB. schools, no doubt, ifc is fairly fluent, accurate, and intelligent. In others 
Report! on however, it is still deficient in one or more of these qualities. Listen- 
State of ing to the children as they read, you feel that they have not got such a 

fM ' nnU mastery of the language in their books as will justify you in looking on 

it as having heen permanently added to their vocabulary. Sufficient 
attention is not paid to the stops, the words are not properly grouped 
according to the sense, nor is due emphasis laid upon the important 
words which, as I remarked in a former Report, give “ colour* ” to the 
sentence. The pupils of first class too often read in a monotonous 
manner. From being confined too exclusively to the exercise of naming 
individual words chosen promiscuously, they occasionally lack fluency. 
It is not realized to an adequate extent by the teachers, that reading is 
an art which can only he learned by imitation. The following extract 
from Dr. Joyce’s Handbook very accurately describes what I have not 
infrequently noticed when visiting schools : — “ It frequently happens 
“ that the pupils read paragraph after paragraph without ever hearing 
“ the teacher’s voice, except in the correction of mispronounced words, or 
“ in directions to stop or begin ; and it is not unusual to have a whole 
“ lesson read through in this manner without the master reading a single 
“ sentence for the pupils’ imitation.” The plan of “ simultaneous read- 
ing ” recommended by him, is not sufficiently resorted to. Where it 
has been wisely tried, it has fully realized all the beneficial effects he 
anticipates from it. The proficiency in Explanation is still very unsatis- 
factory. When any test is applied to ascertain to what extent', the 
pupils comprehend the language of their lesson hooks, the result is fre- 
quently to show that they have been taught words but not things. No 
corresponding ideas to the language used had found a lodgment in their 
minds. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the serious nature of this defi- 
ciency. It will be to more practical purpose if I indicate what are, in 
my opinion, the causes of it. 

Some of the lessons are pervaded by lines of thought of a metaphysical 
or scientific character, altogether too difficult for young minds to grasp. 
I have not yet met with a fifth class boy who was able “ to look into 
himself and rejoice in that existence which was so lately bestowed upon 
him, and which after millions of ages will be still new and still in its begin- 
ning.” Historical and other allusions are scattered through them which 
can only be rendered clear by lengthened expositions which teachers 
have frequently neither time nor ability to give. What pupil of the 
age at which the sixth class is usually entered, is capable of compre- 
hending, even in a general way, the drift and meaning of the latter half 
of the lesson on the French Revolution. It bristles with such phrases 
as, “ the age of chivalry is gone, that of economists has succeeded,’’ “ the 
soft collar of social esteem,” “the new conquering empire of light and 
reason,” &c. A second cause of the deficiency of which I am speaking 
is the irregular attendance of many of the pupils, which renders it a task 
of some difficulty to get over the amount of matter which is supposed to 
be read in a year by the different classes. The third, and by no means 
the least important cause, is the neglect with which it is treated by 
many teachers. While complete success cannot, I think, be attained 
under existing conditions, for the reasons referred to above, yet much 
can still be done that is frequently left undone. I am strongly of 
opinion that the matter of the lesson books should be simplified, and 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books reduced iu size. 

The aid of pictures in giving clear and intelligent ideas, to the younger 
children more particularly, is rarely availed of. The illustrations given 
i*. the lesson books are too few in number, and are not, in some cases, 
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sufficiently clear in outline. The absence of colours, too, is a draw- AppendtxB. 
back. Reports on 

The number of poetical pieces specified in programme for each class State of 
is usually committed to memory, but the recitation is frequently of a Sc hooia » 
very inferior kind. Too rarely also is the meaning of the language jv/ r . 
explained or the connexion of ideas in the poems pointed out. Alexander. 

Writing is, on the whole, taught with a very fair degree of success. Castle- 
In the better schools an excellent style of writing — that known as the d awscm ' 

“ Civil Service hand ” — is produced. The wide field of choice in the Writing, 
matter of copybooks now open to the teachers has proved in many cases 
rather a hindrance to progress than otherwise. Some are fond of making 
experiments and are continually changing from one series \o another. Ad- 
ditional experience leads me to reiterate the opinion expressed on a former 
occasion, that Vere Foster’s copybooks are, after all, the best for the 
junior classes, and that when pupils are proficient in “ roundhand,” they 
should be supplied with No. 9 of Thom’s series. If this copybook is 
successfully imitated, the pupil acquires a style of writing that as 
regards both legibility and freedom, leaves nothing to be desired. 

The proficiency in Spelling also reaches a fairly satisfactory standard, Spelling, 
especially in junior classes. The subject appears to receive a due share 
of attention. In some schools, however, the exercises in dictation are 
not corrected with sufficient care, and there is a tendency to trust too 
much to transcription as a means of teaching spelling. Strangely 
enough, pupils who exhibit respectable proficiency in the subject, when 
tested by writing from dictation a passage of average difficulty selected 
from their lesson books, will sometimes fail to spell words in common 
use which they may have occasion to employ when writing “letters.” 

Some time ago a fifth class pupil writing of Christmas spelled it 
,{ Crighames.” 

In general, the requirements of subhead (c.) of programme in Arithmetic. 
Arithmetic are realized, but the first two subheads of this subject do not 
always receive adequate attention. Facility in compound addition, and 
the power of mental computation are not common acquirements. The 
instruction in arithmetic, too, does not always get a sufficiently practical 
turn. No inconsiderable number of the pupils who obtain “No. 1 
passes ” in the subject would, I fear, not prove themselves capable of 
applying their knowledge to the actual affairs of life. 

In no school is Grammar — that is parsing — openly neglected. In all, the Grammar, 
teachers attempt, with varying success, to realize the requirements of pro- 
gramme. The instruction given in some cases is almost worthless — as 
proved by the guessing character of the answering;. In others, a more effec- 
tive knowledge of it is imparted, and the pupils in these latter schools are 
frequently able to give a 'grammatical analysis, and, of course, to parse, 
prose and poetical passages of reasonable difficulty. Yet when one 
witnesses the rude and imperfect attempts of these pupils to express 
themselves coherently and grammatically in writing, the question instinc- 
tively rises to the lips, in reference to the results achieved in formal 
parsing, Cui bono ? The power of disentangling an involved sentence 
which grammatical analysis gives, is valuable in more ways than one, 
but it cannot, obviously, aid the pupils to acquire facility in expressing 
themselves on paper in clear and correct language. Having regard to 
the comparatively limited duration of the school lives of many of the 
pupils, “ letter writing ” should occupy a more prominent position in 
the school course than it does at present. 1 

The text-books are much too overloaded with technicalities. Valuable 
time is lost in wading through these with no tangible result. What 
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practical benefit to a pupil is it to be told, as lie is on pages 50 and 51 
of Sullivan’s Grammar, that Lowtb, Wallis, and some late -writers* hold 
different views as to the proper classification of the word mine 1 In con- 
nexion with this subject I cannot forbear quoting the following passage 
from a recent educational publication : — 

“ In Latin, as in all inflected languages, grammatical relations are recognised 
by the eye and by the ear ; in English they sue recognisable only bv the abstract 
thinking faculty. Our idioms and constructions are the result of the historic 
fusion of types of expression coming from so many different sources, often mu- 
tually contradictory; and what is still worse, the inward thought so often over- 
rides the outward form, that English grammar is in reality a science for ad- 
vanced students, unfit for junior classes.” 

Geography In many schools the pupils exhibit a respectable knowledge of the 
several Maps prescribed ; in others the proficiency is more or less in- 
different. I invariably examine on the blank map in fourth and higher 
classes. Experience shows me that it is not an unduly difficult test even 
for fourth class. I adopted this course from a strong sense of the fact 
that in no way can the positions of places be so well impressed on the 
memory as by either using these maps, or by getting tbe pupils to prac- 
tise map drawing. In examining third class I lay great stress upon the 
manner in which the pointer is handled. This matter is, I find, 
gradually receiving more attention. It is not yet, however, sufficiently 
realized by all teachers, that there are necessarily three kinds of pointing 
out on the map : — 
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(1.) The point, as in towns and capes. 

(2.) The line, as in rivers, coasts, mountain ranges. 

(3.) The surface , as in countries and lakes. 

Geography is rarely taught in such a way as to impart to it a living 
interest. The oral instruction, designed among other things, to give 
clear and accurate ideas of geographical terms, which should precede the 
introduction of the text-book is often wholly or partially omitted. It is 
not sufficiently recognised that “ true geographical teaching can only be 
done by the paramount use of the map and the tongue,” and that “text- 
books are to be mainly used as a means of revising what has thus been 
learned through the eye and the ear.” 

Agriculture So far as mere book knowledge is concerned, the pupils in general 
show a fair acquaintance with Agriculture. The high fee paid for it, 
and the pains and penalties threatened in the case of neglect, have in- 
duced teachers to pay it a good deal of attention. Until a more practical 
turn is given to the instruction in this subject, I do not anticipate much 
permanent benefit from it. If the teaching was framed so as to draw 
attention to the defects in the systems of agriculture adopted in par- 
ticular neighbourhoods, good would result, but this does not appear to 
be generally done. Pupils constantly tell me that flax should be grown 
after potatoes, notwithstanding what is Btated on the point in the 
“ Introduction to Practical Farming.” They, in fact, answer in accord- 
ance with what they see done at home. 

Book- Book-keeping is taught in comparatively few schools, and only with 

keeping, limited success. In some the pupils possess fair knowledge of the 
principles on which the art depends, but in others they do not appear 
to have any intelligent comprehension of its nature and object, and are 
evidently “ walking in darkness.” 

Needle* Satisfactory proficiency is usually exhibited in plain sewing anrl 
work. butting. In many schools the female pupils, on the day of examination, 
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present for inspection completed articles of wearing apparel and under- AppenMxB. 
clothing, stockings, macassars, specimens of crewel work, &c. It is on 

much to he desired that this practice were universal. Darning and stite of 
patching should be added to the programme. They are most valuable Schools, 
acquirements. Gutting-out receives insufficient attention, but I am 
disposed to think that the indefiniteness of the requirements in this AlcxanJ/cr. 
branch is, in some measure, a contributing cause. Castlc- 

Extra Subjects are taught to a much less extent than formerly. Dawson. 
Those principally taken up are Algebra, Geometry, and Physical Geography. Extra"" 
Pupils rarely go beyond the course for second year in either of the first Subjects, 
two subjects, which are taught with a fair degree of success. The results 
attained in physical geography are not of much value. The ideas of 
the subject entertained by the pupils are frequently crude and ill-digested. 

One pupil lately informed me that the Antarctic current was the pre- 
mium noble of all the others. The existing text-book should bo 
modernized, or a new one substituted. 

Drawing has found its way into very few schools in the district. In 
two, some boys were presented in Latin, and a class in Magnetism and 
Electricity was conducted in another. 

Classes in Vocal Music have been organized in nine schools. In 
some the pupils sing (first and second parts) in pleasing style, and dis- 
play fail* knowledge of the theory of the subject ; but in others the 
music is clearly not such as the poet had in view when he said “ it had 
charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

While there is much useful work done in our schools, on the intellec- 
tual side a good deal is still left undone. “ The present system of 
elementary education,” says Lord Armstrong, “ does little else than 
burden the memory with facts, rules, and information, which for the 
most part are of little use for developing the intellect or preparing it 
for the ordinary vocations of life,” We do not, as a late eminent edu- 
cationist expressed it, train our pupils to “Think in shape” — that is, 
to “ accustom the mind to take every word used, and put it into some 
definite shape, example, or reality.” A mind so trained “ first pictures 
to itself all its own ideas, and, secondly, is ever extracting ideas, new 
and old, out of the things it sees, picturing to itself all the words it 
uses, translating and re-translating thought into shape, and shape into 
thought, till all things live and move for it in a universe that is living 
thought incarnate. The lesson book is always before it. In city or 
desert, churcb or hovel, street or field, with flower or tree, or cloud, or 
sun, or animal, or bird, or insect, from end to end of all things, there is 
the everlasting voice crying, e He that hath ears to hear let him hear j 
he that hath eyes to see let him see ; for life infinite, language universal, 
lies at your feet for pleasure and use always.’ ’’ 

I have the honour to he, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. J. Alexander, b.a., t.c.d., 

Inspector of H. Schools. 

The Secretaries, <fcc., &c. 
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Carrick- OamoMergus, 7tk February, 1889. 

fergua. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to submit 
the following report on the School District, of which Carrickfergus is 
the official centre, and which has been under my superintendence since 
September, 1886. 

District, The district, which lies wholly within the County of Antrim, extends 
over an area of 306 square miles, and includes twenty-six parishes and 
parts of three others. In the year 1881, when the last Census returns 
were taken, there was a population of 65,689 within its bounds. 
Uplands and hills largely characterize tile physical features of this 
portion of the county, and these materially affect the distribution of 
the population, which varies from an average of 7*3 per acre in one 
rural parish, to *4 per acre in the adjoining parish, although the latter 
contains the prosperous town of Lame, with a population of 5,256. 

Schools, In the beginning of the year 1886 there were 126 schools in con- 
nexion with this district. In the month of September of that year, 25 
schools were transferred to it from an adjoining district, and three new 
schools were afterwards added, the number at the close of the year 
being 154. During the next year (1887-88) three schools were struck 
off the Board's list, and three new schools were placed upon it. On the 
29th February, 1888, the number of schools remained, therefore, as at 
the close of the previous year. During the past year (1888-89) seven 
schools were transferred from this district, and at the same time four 
were transferred to it. There are now, therefore, 151 schools connected 
with this district, viz. : — 

Ordinary Town and Rural Schools, . . 147 

Poor Law Union Schools, .... 2 

Evening Schools, ..... 2 

Isl 

In this number are included one vested school which lias not been in 
operation for many years, and two schools vested in Trustees, the 
erection of which has not yet been completed. 

Of the 147 town and rural schools, twelve are vested in the Com- 
missioners ; five are vested in Trustees ; two were assigned to the Com- 
missioners. The remaining 128 schools are non-vested. 

Fourteen schools have a teacher’s residence attached — seven of these 
by aid received under the Teachers’ Residences Act. These are a 
great advantage to the teachers by the convenience and general 
comfort they afford • but as the teachers pay one-half the interest on 
the government loan, they cannot be regarded as free residences. The 
other seven residences — provided either by landlords or other local aid 
— are free to the teachers. 

Attendance. There were 7,741 pupils in daily average attendance during the past 
year, and the school-rooms afford accommodation for about 11,800 
pupils. This being the case, it might appear, at first, that adequate 
provision has been made in this respect ; but as there are upwards of 
13,000 children in the district, of school-going age, and as there was an 
average of 11,915 pupils on the school rolls during the past year, the 
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amount of school-room accommodation cannot be regarded in excess of Append\xn. 
what the circumstances of the district require. In quite a considerable Reports on 
number of the schools the accommodation afforded is found inadequate 8 tat© of 
for the number of pupils attending during certain months of the year. Schools. 

In a few cases schools have been established in too close proximity, mt. James 
Where this occurs, the removal of the less efficient, and the proportionate Broum. 
enlargement and general improvement of the adjacent school buildings, Carrick- 
would be for the interests of education, not only hy promoting progress fer S ua * 
in the ordinary school work, but by insensibly elevating the tastes and 
habits of the pupils from a lower to a higher standard of decency 
and comfort. On the whole, however, three-fourths of the school- 
houses are suitable and well supplied with furniture and apparatus. 

In a few, the accommodation in these respects is excellent. 

The number of schools under managers of different religious denomi- Managers, 
nations, and the position of the latter — clerical or lay — are shown in 
the annexed tabulated return : — 



Managers. 


Presby- j 
terian. 


B.C. | 


I.O. 


Unitarian. 


Methodist. 


Mixed 

Official. 


Congrega- 

tionalism 


Clerical, . 


69 


19 


13 


10 


3 


! 

1 


- 


Lay, 


14 


- 


12 


6 


- 


2 


2 


Total, 


83 


19 


25 


16 


3 


3 


2 



In about 30 per cent, of the schools the managers show a lively in- 
terest in the discharge of the duties connected with their office. The 
oilier schools are rarely visited by the managers. 

On a former occasion I felt it incumbent upon me to refer to the Offices, 
want of due attention being given by many teachers to promote habits 
of cleanliness and decency in their pupils by requiring a proper use of 
the offices provided for them. I regret to find that a similar remark 
is applicable to not a few of the teachers in this district also. It is 
seldom, indeed, that these offices are found wanting in cleanliness on 
the day of the annual inspection of the school, but it is often 
evident the cleansing process has been very recently attended to. There 
is want of evidence that they are kept in a proper state from day to 
day. 

In most of the schools I have found the supply of hooks and other Supply of 
requisites satisfactory. In a few cases, however, the teachers un- ® 00 3 > 
wisely put off renewing the supply of sale-stock until after the annual 
Results examination has been held. The temptation to this arises from 
their not finding themselves in a position to advance money for the 
purchase of books until there is a prospect of immediate disposal of 
them afterwards to the pupils. The managers of schools might reason- 
ably be expected to supply teachers with an imprest for this purpose. 

I know that in some cases managers acted on a suggestion to that 
effect. 

During the past three years 25 teachers of this district left the Teaching 
Board’s service, from various causes which were reported from year to year. 

During the same period 29 teachers entered the service for the first 
time. Twelve of these new teachers had been previously trained in one or 
other of the recognized training colleges, and 1 4 had received training 
some as pupil teachers, and others as monitors. The present teaching 
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AppeiidixB. staff consists of 148 principal teachers, 47 assistant teachers, a junior 
Re "ortTon. staff of 83 monitors, and 12 work-mistresses. The relative position of 
State of 0a the teachers, their classification, and the number trained, are shown 
Schools. below : — 




Of the 195 teachers at present employed in the district, only 58 4 per 
cent, have received official training for their important duties, by 
attendance at any of the recognized training colleges. In the case of 
principal teachers, however, the percentage rises to 66 -2. 

The teachers as a body arc faithful and efficient in the discharge of 
their professional duties, and their social position is respectable. As a 
rule, the several school records are correctly kept. The cancelling of 
absence marks, which I found not infrequent, has now almost disappeared 
from the district. With reference to the receipt of school fees, and as 
a means whereby managers and the Board’s officers might, to some 
extent, be able to check the accuracy of the returns made by the teachers, 
it would be desirable that any such payment be entered on the class- 
rolls on the day on which it is received, and that teachers be required 
to transfer the amount of these payments day by day into the columns 
provided for them in the report book. In this way the receipt of a 
school fee, about which there might be doubt, could be traced back to 
the date on which it is reported to have been paid, and personal inquiry 
could be made after that. Hitherto the practice has been for the teacher 
to keep private memoranda of individual payments received, and after- 
wards to enter the aggregate of the fees received in the weekly column 
in the report book. These entries, even if made weekly, only show that 
school fees have been received, but no more. The school records do not 
at present show from whom, or on what date, these have been 
received. 

The average annual income, from all sources, received by male principal 
teachers during the past year was .£78 18s, 11c?. ; and by the male 
assistants, £53 6s. Id . ; whilst that received by the principal female 
teachers was £60 3 s. 5 d . ; and by the female assistants, £40 125. 9 d. 
Of these amounts local aid contributed by endowments, donations, and 
school fees, £17 13s. Id. to male principal teachers; £12 8s. 5 d. to 
female principal teachers; £1 19s. 11 d. to male assistants ; and 7s. 2 d. 
to female assistants. 
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How the classification of teachers is represented by these sums will -JppendixB. 
appear in the annexed tabulated return : — 



Class of 


Income. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


Teachers. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


i.. ■{ 


Local Aid, 


£ >. d. 
26 18 4 


£ s. d. 
15 l 11 


£ 5. d. 


£ s. d. 


Total Income, . 




76 4 9 





50 14 9 


11 ., •{ 


Local Aid, 


19 10 0 


13 3 7 


3 3 10 





Total Income, . 


85 16 8 


63 3 11 


54 8 5 


39 13 7 


m., .{ 


Local Aid, 


11 1 6 


9 10 6 


- 


0 13 3 


Total Income, . 


58 6 11 


46 5 9 


52 16 9 


40 8 1 


Work- ] 


Local Aid, 





_ 








mistress. \ 


Total Income, . 




— 


— 


13 10 1 



Reports on 

• State of 
Schools. 

• Mr. James 

Brown. 

Carrick- 

fergm. 



As has already been referred to in connection with the return given of Monitors, 
those entering the Board’s service for the first time, many of the teachers 
who do not come under the designation of “Trained Teachers,” did receive 
valuable training when employed as pupil teachers and monitors. There 
are at the present time eighty-three young persons in the district receiv- 
ing such preparatory training for the office of National school teacher. 

Their grades are here shown : — • 



Class. 


| Males. 


Females. 


Monitors of Fifth Year, . 




1 


13 




Fourth „ 




5 


10 


>» 


Third „ 




2 


8 


Second „ 




2 


16 


it 


First „ 




17 


9 




Total, 




27 


56 



On a former occasion I referred to the great disappointment experienced 
by young persons admitted into the Board’s service as monitors to 
qualify them for becoming National school teachers, and who thereby 
become eligible for appointment, bnt who, after the lapse of five years’ 
anxious and diligent preparation, fail to find employment in the service 
to which they had looked forward. On the results of the final examina- 
tion of monitors in this district for the year 1887, and 1888, certificates of 
contingent classification were awarded to twenty ex-monitresses ; and of 
these only four have been appointed as teachers (assistants). This being 
the case, I have abstained as far as possible from recommending the 
appointment of monitresses for schools not under female teachers. The 
tendency of this will be to increase the number of monitors, and to 
reduce the number of monitresses. 

I examined 7,872 pupils for results fees during the past year. In Pupil* 
conducting these examinations I received considerable help from the In- 
spectors’ Assistants attached to this group of districts, principally from Mr. 
Clements, who assisted me on a greater number of days. The irregularity 
of attendance by the pupils, caused by the prevalence of local epidemics, 
and by the very unfavourable character of the weather, materially 
militated against due progress being made ; but I found the general 
proficiency of the classes on the whole fair. Besides the examination 
on the obligatory subjects of the school programme, 4,158 distinct ex- 
aminations of 2,477 pupils were made on extra subjects. 

H 
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The average proficiency of the 6,166 pupils examined in first and 
higher classes was fair in reading and writing ; pretty fair in arithmetic 
and spelling. The proficiency of the third ancl higher classes (3,765) in 
grammar was only middling, and in geography, tolerable. The pro- 
ficiency of 1,84-7 pupils on agriculture, and 433 on book-keeping was 
generally only middling. Needlework has been taught with fair success 
(1,885 pupils examined). The proficiency in vocal music (1,668 ex- 
amined) is tolerable; in drawing (1,326 examined) it is only middling. 
Forty-two were examined on geometry, and 232 on algebra with pretty 
fair results in each case. Twenty-one girls were examined on the girls’ 
reading-book and domestic economy, and the general answering was 
poor. Ninety five pupils were examined on physical geography ; pro- 
ficiency only middling. Seventeen girls were examined on the use of 
the sewing-machine and cutting out, in which' they showed fair proficiency. 
One girl acquitted herself satisfactorily in her examination on instru- 
mental music. 

During the past year I travelled 3,600 miles in the discharge of 
official duty. I was 169 days engaged with the examination of schools; 
nineteen days were devoted to duties connected with the examination of 
teachers and monitors ; and 101 days were occupied by other public 
business. 



I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

James Brow, 

District Inspector, No. 8a. 



The Secretaries, &c., &c. 



Mr. W. J. Browne. 



Omagh, March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions I beg to submit, for 
the information of the Commissioners, the following general report on the 
Omagh District for the past year. 

The limits of the district have, in consequence of official re-arrange- 
ments, undergone considerable change since the date of the last report, 
portions to the north, west, and south having been transferred to other 
districts, while parts of the Enniskillen and late Cookstown Districts 
have been added to this, which now comprises about one-third of Tyrone, 
and two parishes of Fermanagh. On the whole the changes have been 
an improvement, and have rendered the district more compact. Its area 
may be roughly estimated at 500 square miles, and its population at 
7 0,000. The district is almost entirely agricultural, with an industrious 
and thriving fanning population. Besides Omagh it contains several 
small but important market towns ; there is also, however, a considerable 
extent of boggy and barren country. 

There are at present in operation 139 ordinary day schools, 2 evening 
schools, 1 convent school, 3 poor law union schools, and 3 model school 
departments. The average attendance at these schools during the year 
was 6,500 ; the number examined for results 7,528. 
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In some places fewer schools would be amply sufficient for the wants 
of the locality, and a smaller number would probably meet those wants 
more efficiently ; but, with a population comprising several religious de- 
nominations, there are often unavoidably two or more schools all 
struggling for existence, and all only moderately efficient, where one might 
suffice. Throughout the greater part of the district, however, the schools 
can scarcely be regarded as too close together. 

The managers are classed as follows : — Fifteen Roman Catholic clerical 
managers, with 71 schools ; 18 clerical and 17 lay Established Church 
managers, with 43 schools ; 11 clerical and 6 lay Presbyterian managers, 
with 22 schools ; and 1 clerical and 2 lay Methodist managers, with 3 
schools ; and 6 schools are under official management. 

The majority of the managers take an intelligent interest in their 
schools, and visit them frequently, especially the clerical managers, and 
those who have several schools, and in a considerable number of cases 
the patron or manager supplements the local income of the teacher by an 
endowment. Some of them have, however, by the pressure of circum- 
stances, recently been obliged to withdraw or reduce their donations. 

Of the school- houses 40 are vested. These are all in good repair. Of School 
the non-vested schools some are excellent, and most very fail'. There Building*, 
are a few with thatched roofs, but none with clay floors. In many cases 
the cost of repairs, and of supplying maps and other apparatus, falls on 
the teacher. 

In three cases residences have been erected by grant from the public Teachers’ 
funds : in twenty-one other cases they are locally provided, and many Residencea - 
teachers have convenient residences of their own. But a large number 
suffer serious inconvenience from the want of proper accommodation. 

In many country districts it is difficult or impossible to get a suitable 
house, or comfortable lodgings, and it is to be hoped that many schools 
so situated will soon be provided with official residences for the 
teachers. 

The teachers of the district comprise 19 first class, 74 second class, and The 
73 third class. They are, I believe, as a rule, faithful and diligent in the Teacbers - 
discharge of their duties. A large proportion are young, and an increas- 
ing'number trained. Some are students, but many, I fear, have no great 
taste for reading, and all might bring more fulness and freshness of 
knowledge to bear on the instruction of their pupils than they appear to 
do. They occupy a respectable position in society, and, I believe, exer- 
cise a salutary influence in their several localities. Their position and 
income have been greatly improved within the last twenty years, and 
with the working of the new rule, which prevents the entrance of per- 
sons who have received no preparatory training, still further advance may 
he expected. But many of the schools are very small, and under no 
circumstances can the position of teacher in such schools be a very lucra- 
tive one. It is all the more desirable, therefore, that the contributions 
by the unions should be rendered more certain than at present. 

The schools here are on the average much smaller than in my last dis- Size of 
trict. Only 1 has an average of over 150, 3 over 105, 7 over 70, 31 Schoolli * 
between 50 and 70, 23 between 40 and 50, 6 G between 30 and 40, and 
18 under 30. The average number examined for results was 51; in 
Ennis District the corresponding number was 82. From this ic will 
appear that a very large proportion of the schools touch the lowest 
average possible without the forfeiture of existence. Such schools are 
more troublesome than large ones to all concerned — to office, manager, 
teacher, inspector. They involve increased correspondence, and offer 
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JppendixB. temptation to tamper with the records of attendance. In few cases 
Reports on however, have I had reason to suspect anything like falsification, and I 
State of believe the accounts are kept in most of the schools with accuracy and 
Schools. honesty. 

Mr^W J. Small schools also occupy an amount of the Inspector’s time at results 

liroicno. 



Omagh. 

Disadvan- 
tages of 
small 
Schools. 

Organisa- 
tion and 
observance 
of Time 
Tables. 



School 

boms. 



Classes 
should be 
combined . 
much as 
possible. 



Prevalence 
of rote- 
work. 



examinations quite disproportioned to the number of their pupils. Hence 
in a district like this tho results examinations leave very little time for 
secondary inspections and incidental visits, which are most useful, as 
showing the working arrangements of the school, the organization and 
discipline, observance of time table, accuracy of school accounts, &c. A 
small school may, however, be a very efficient educational instrument, 
and some of the smaller schools of this district are among the best. But 
as a rule large schools are more successful, because they can retain the 
services of the best teachers ; they can have a larger teaching staff, and 
therefore a more perfect division of labour. 

The Time Tables in this district are now generally drawn out on a 
definite plan, indicating the work by divisions not by classes. I think 
they are fairly observed ; but occasionally one finds a teacher unable to 
say without looking what each division should be doing at any particular 
time. Changes are often badly made — by signs rather than by simple 
definite orders. A frequent cause of confusion at secondary inspections 
is cross-classification — children are found working in one class and 
enrolled in another. This practice also frequently leads to confusion and 
perhaps inaccuracy in marking the rolls. 

In many schools the working horn’s are reduced almost to the mini- 
mum ; but in other’s the mistake is rather in the opposite direction of 
unduly lengthening the school day, sometimes by “ keeping in,” some- 
times by extra lessons ; especially just before the annual examination. 
All such practices I regard as a mistake. Five hours are quite enough 
for children to spend at school work j if the time is properly utilized by 
real work, an immense amount of training and knowledge can be im- 
parted in that time ; if not utilized, the children should not be punished. 
Work done at the end of a long school day must be comparatively use- 
less — the mind of the pupil is dulled, his energies flag, and his attention 
wanders. 

Many teachers appear to think that every class, however small, must 
s at floor lessons occupy a separate draft space ; and the classes are accor- 
dingly found scattered round the room, each in charge of a pupil, while 
the teacher himself attends to one of these drafts, containing perhaps 
three or four pupils. But it would surely be much better to combine 
the classes, and keep all those on the floor under the direct instruction 
of the teacher. Knowledge cannot he divided into entirely distinct 
compartments, each appropriate for one class only ; on the contrary, each 
class may profit by instruction specially addressed to the others. The 
progress of the pupils depends on the direct influence of the teacher 
himself, and can be very little affected by the teaching of their 
fellows. 

Book work, again, is quite overdone. It is not unusual to see the 
pupils of a school all standing or sitting with open hooks before them. 
It is to me a most depressing sight ; and I often wish, it were compulsory 
that schools should he conducted one or two days every week entirely 
without hooks. The old system of rote- work — supposed to have been 
exploded years ago — is still in full vigour. Everything has to be “got 
off by heart ” from books by the pupils — the meaning is quite a secon- 
dary matter — the teacher’s part consisting in “ hearing ” the pupils say 
off hook what the master follows with book open — -.what frequently he 
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could not “say ” himself. Even the 'work on Practical Farming I have Appendix b. 
found set for tasks to be got off day by day, paragraph by paragraph ; Reports on 
and when, on one occasion, at a results examination I had advised a State of 
teacher to make his pupils acquainted with the subject matter of the Spools, 
lessons in fifth book, I was startled at my next incidental visit to find vf. W. J 
that the method adopted for carrying out my advice was to require the Browne. 
pupils to prepare and repeat the lessons on the “Coast Scenery of Omagh. 
Ireland,” &c., page by page. The lessons are more or less badly com- 
mitted to memory one day, and forgotten the next ; so that the crude 
stuff does less harm than might be supposed. The method is by no 
means peculiar to this district— it is very general ; but my attention 
has been more drawn to it lately than before. This must be admitted 
to be a very round-about route— even if successful — to the object aimed 
at. If teachers explained the meaning of the lessons with books open — 

I do not mean reading lessons only^and took the trouble to see that 
then* explanations were grasped and could be reproduced by the pupils, 
their work would be both lightened and cheered, and the pupils would 
remember without effort what they had been led to understand, and be 
able to give it when wanted, clothed in them own language. Nothing in 
school work should he committed to memory until it is thoroughly 
understood, and very few things should be tc committed” to memory at 
all. I consider this attempted cultivation of tbe memory without the 
understanding as the worst evil of our schools at present. Text-hooks 
of all kinds, though very useful helps, should be kept subordinate — the 
teacher should be above and independent of them. I very rarely see 
an attempt at real teaching — the impartation of knowledge at first 
hand, the communion of the teacher’s mind with the minds of his pupils, 
without the intervention of books. Seldom is any collection of the 
objects named in the lesson books kept in a school to allow the pupils 
to see the things for themselves. Even a thermometer, so interesting 
in itself and referred to in agriculture lessons, is absent from, many 
schools, though procurable for a few pence. 

The children of this district are, I think, at least as intelligent as Attendance 
those I have met elsewhere — as ready to answer a question, to follow of Pupils ' 
out a new line of thought, to see the point of a remark ; so that any 
failure on the part of the schools is not due to waut of good material to 
work on. In many cases, however, the exigencies of farming operations 
lead to great irregularity of attendance — one of the most formidable 
difficulties teachers have to contend against. The evil is not peculiar 
to this part of the country, but many teachers seem to t hink that it 
occurs in the most aggravated form in their own schools. 

I think great advantage would arise if the extra subjects were Extra 
simplified and reduced in number. Several of them might usefully be Subjects, 
taught by appropriate lessons in the reading books, and thus brought 
within the reach of all, and made a common possession of all pupils 
passing through the higher classes, instead of being, as now, ineffectively 
taught to a few pupils in a few schools. All the pupils in our senior 
classes might with profit be made acquainted to some extent with the 
leading scientific discoveries, with the structure and position of the 
earth they inhabit, with the planetary and stellar systems, with the history 
of the human race, with the reasonings and methods of physical science 
and chemistry, and with the leading industrial arts. Reading lessons 
on all these subjects, simply worded, clearly reasoned, and well illus- 
trated, might be substituted for much of the contents of our present 
lesson books. 
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I stall now make some remarks on the results achieved, and the faults 
observed, in the various subjects of school instruction. 

The following table gives the number of pupils examined by me during 
the year ended 28th February, 1889, and the number passed in each 
ordinary subject: — 

Infants examined, 1,500 j passed, 1,330, or 89 per cent. Others ex- 
amined — 



Results of 
Instruction. 

Table of 
results in 
the various 
Bubjecta. 



f Reading, . 

w“iseah. 

I Spelling, . 
o -i J Grammar, 
d)4yi t Geography, 
1.535 Agriculture, 
342 Bookkeeping, 



Passed. 



5,7 „ 94-7 

4,531, „ 75-1 
4,592, ,, 76-1 
2,357, „ 67-5 
2,430, „ 69-6 
961, „ 62-6 
186, „ 54*4 



Reading ; The great defect in reading, here and elsewhere, is want of intelligence 
expression — naming the words (1) without any comprehension, or 
reading. with a very vague comprehension of the meaning, and consequently (2) 
Its remedy, failure to convey the meaning to the listener. N o mere mechanical changes 
will remove this defect j it can only be remedied by a careful analysis 
and full knowledge of the lesson on the part of the teacher, and by a 
thorough, detailed, and repeated explanation of it, sentence by sentence, 
to the pupils. With the adoption of this plan, accompanied by the 
model reading of the teacher, all minor difficulties will disappear ; as 
soon as teachers and pupils are in earnest about the sense of what is 
read, mere verbal hindrances will vanish. But as the universal ad- 
option of such a plan seems very remote, I may notice some of the con- 
tributing minor causes of bad reading, which admit of easy removal. 
Minor In the junior classes I have found in many schools the practice of 

eausea. pointing to the words with a finger or pencil. The natural result of 
^ Words' 5 ^is practice is a monotonous naming of the words one by one, with 
distinct pauses between, in which all sense and coherence are lost. This 
and the kindred practice of the teacher going round behind the class and 
peeping over the shoulders of the children I strongly discourage. I am 
happy to say that they have nearly disappeared from the district, with, 
I believe, great benefit to the reading. The pupils in many instances 
stand badly in class, hold their books and heads down, and grasp the 
book by the top or the sides in both hands, careless and indistinct reading 
being the result. 

Want of From the habit of pointing, partly arises the failure to group the 
grouping. WO rds p r0 p er iy t The grouping of words in reading depends prin- 
cipally of course on understanding the passage, and reading it as it 
would naturally be spoken ; but the following rules may assist children 
in their progress, 

1. Attend to the printed stops. — This should be a quite unnecessary di- 
rection, but experience shows that it is frequently forgotten. 

2. Stop after the long words, not after the short ones (unless for some 
good reason). 

3. Stop before relative pronouns and relative adverbs. 

These rules are very readily understood ; and the ohildren soon come 
to see that such words as a , the , of are not to be read as if independent 
words ; that they must be read as part of the noun after them. The 
articles have acquired a factitious import an ce from being treated as a 
separate part of speech, and being placed first in many books on gram- 
mar* This effect should be counteracted, and the pupils should never 
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be allowed in reading to stop after the article or preposition. This Appendix s, 
one change will often produce a surprising improvement in the Rep^7 0n 
reading. # State of 

The “ meanings ” given at the head of the lessons are often un- Schools, 
suitable, sometimes more difficult than the original words, and furnish uf~W. j, 
another excuse to many teachers for burdening the much-enduring Browne.' 
child with more rote work. In the higher classes the dictionary should Omagh, 
frequently be consulted for the pronunciation and meaning of words. M T - 
Because it was formerly abused as the most inexhaustible instrument oMVortb, 
for rote work, it has now become practically obsolete, and some of our 
advanced pupils hardly know how to look out a word in it. In many 
schools no copy of it is kept 

The writing of this District is not, I regret to say, of a high class. Writing. 
Too many sets of books are used, and the elementary numbers are too 
soon given up. A great deal of time is spent at writing, but much of 
it unprofitably. The copies when written are often not carefully ex- 
amined and marked, and the mistakes, if pointed out at all, are not so 
thoroughly corrected as they should be. Supervision of the writers is 
not necessary, except to see that they sit right and hold their pens 
properly. I recommend that the writing books should always be given 
out on the floor by the head pupil just before the change ) the pupils 
begin to write as soon as they are settled in the desks, and finish and 
date one copy, each doing his best ; at the next change all bring their 
books to the floor, and hold them before them open at the copy just 
written ; the teacher goes round the class, marking with pencil every 
mis-shaped or careless letter, or other deviation from the copy, or care- 
lessness in name or date — he cannot be too critical ; the attention of the 
whole class is then called to the worst errors, which should be carefully 
illustrated aud corrected on the black-board ; then the books should be 
collected by the last pupil and put away. At first this is a slow process ; 
but if faithfully adhered to, the errors steadily and surely disappear, the 
pupils learn to imitate the head lines, and the teachers soon see exactly 
what books suit each class, and produce the best writing. 

This is the most telling subject in a school, and deserves great 
attention. In connexion with this plan of correction, teachers would 
find it useful and popular to get each pupil on the last day of each month 
to write, sign, and date a page, which, after being initialed and judged 
by the teacher, should be taken home to show what progress was being 
made. 

The multiplicity of copy-book series is very bewildering. Some series 
I very seldom find to produce good writing ; but I do not, as a rule, 
object to or recommend any particular set of books. It seems to me 
that much time is wasted over this subject ; by careful teaching a firm 
legible hand of moderate size may be produced in a few years. The 
practice of “ transcription,” writing out, from a book, page after page of Transcrip- 
prose, which is but slightly examined or criticised, consumes time which 
might be better spent. The writing out of a piece of poetry occasion- 
ally, from book or from memory, with correct spacing, capitals, and 
punctuation, would be a useful exercise, especially if followed by the 
equally useful exercise of -writing out in the pupil’s own words a prose 
version or paraplirase. 

In the junior classes “ counting ” prevails to a considerable extent. Arithmetic. 
Then the tables are learned by rote, without being led up to by pro- 
gressive steps. The tables should he noted results of calculations, 
whereas they are empirical statements laid down without reasons, for 
the performance of calcula tions. But, strangest of all, when, with infinite 
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AppendixR labour, and perhaps not a few tears, a child has tc got by heart ” the 
Reports on addition table, for instance, he finds that it is of no practical use ; for he 
State of is put to add several numbers ; and though he can by his table add the 
Schools. first two, say 6 and 9, and get 15, yet he finds above 9 the figure 7, 
MrTw. J. suppose, and he has no guide to the sum of 15 and 7 ; so he has to ig- 
Broume. nore his painfully acquired table, and fall back on the old trick of 
Omagh, counting, to get 22 ; and the same occurs when he goes on to add 22 and 

the next figure. So that a maximum of labour with a minimum of 

profit accompanies this stage of the pupil’s work, as well as so many 
• others. As facility in adding is the basis of all progress in arithmetic, 

I generally spend some time over the subject with first and second classes, 
and hope there is an increasing attention to the application of the 
table. 

Carelessly made figures and clumsy arrangement of work often occur 
both on slate and paper. In the higher classes, there are often too many 
written exercises in arithmetic crowded into one page, not neatly arranged 
or carefully done. Good writing, well shaped figures, correct punc- 
tuation, neat arrangement and ruling, should be combined in all such 
exercises. 

Devices for securing independent exertion and self-reliance are not 
sufficiently practised. In class the children, should always have 
questions slightly different ■ yet there should be no hesitation or delay 
in determining whether the results are correct or not — a mere glance 
should be sufficient for the teacher. Ho copying should be possible; 
but setting the pupils back to back is objectionable. Copying, where 
it exists, is the teacher’s fault, not the children’s. 

Weights Our cumbrous system of weights and measures makes arithmetic a 
Measures muc ^ mors laborious and irksome subject than it ought to be. “It 
is a remarkable phenomenon, ” say Professors Thompson and Tait, on 
this subject, “ belonging rather to moral and social than to physical 
science, that a people tending naturally to be regulated by common sense 
should voluntarily condemn themselves, as the British have so long done, 
to unnecessary hard labour in every action of common business or 
scientific work related to measurement, from which all the other nations 
of Europe have emancipated themselves.” Our pupils come in for much 
of this hard labour. The common tables are bad enough ; but the evil 
is aggravated by teachers and text-books taking np tbe most abstruse 
and out-of-the-way measures, and founding on them exercises and ques- 
tions sufficient to drive those which are really useful out of the pupil’s 
mind. 

Spelling. In. the junior classes there are frequent cases of failure to spell the 
words at the head of the lessons, and phrases through the lessons ; and 
many of the dictation exercises are badly done by the higher classes. 
This, in my opinion, arises from defective methods of teaching : — There 
is not sufficient oral practice. Dr. Sullivan’s opinion notwithstanding, 

. I hold that oral spelling is a necessary exercise. W e learn through the 
eye true enough ; but it is equally true that we learn through the ear. 
Too much dependence is placed on transcription , which, as usually prac- 
tised, is of very little value ; and Attention is confined each day to the 
special lesson for that day — the greatest fault of all. The junior classes 
should every day spell, first the words of the lesson for the day, then the 
words at the head of the lessons beginning with the first lesson in the 
book and ending with the lesson for the previous day. They should 
also write on slates the most difficult of these words from time to time. 
In the higher classes the lessons should be spelled by words or by 
phrases, all words missed should be underlined ; every day these under- 
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lined words should bs gone over from first page to the lesson, of the day, AppendixB. 
and spelled orally or written down ; and each class should take part fte.p^7 on 
in the spelling of the classes below. The desk dictation lessons should State of 
be short, great care should be taken to prevent hurried or bad writing, Schools 
and punctuation should never be neglected. Parsing exercises, without Mr. W. J. 
contractions, are also good exercises in spelling ; but all spelling exercises Browne. 
must be carefully corrected, i.e., made correct, before being passed by. Omagh. 

This is, I think, on the whole, the worst taught subject in our schools. Gra ~ ar 
The text-book is rarely used as a class book ; the words of the book are mma ’ 
committed to memory, heard as a task, and then more or less complete- 
ly forgotten ; and this, with technical parsing, constitutes the gramma- 
tical instruction usually given. The great aim of grammar — a know- 
ledge of the structure of a sentence, and the relation of its parts — is 
rarely attained. Hence, in composition and speaking, the grossest 
grammatical blunders are perpetrated, and are allowed to pass un- 
corrected by the teacher. A want of grammatical perspective is 
observable in the teaching ; the article is made quite as important as 
the noun, the conjunction as the adjective; and minute subdivisions 
of the parts of speech are put on a par with the parts of speech them- 
selves. Thus, third class are expected to know nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, verbs, and perhaps adverbs ; but without really knowing these 
they will often talk of common nouns, possessive adjective pronouns, 

&c., having learned these names by rote, instead of learning rationally 
to distinguish words as belonging to certain classes because coming under 
those classes by definition. 

If children were trained to analyse every sentence of their reading 
lessons in the course of explanation, by questions which, without troubling 
about the mere technicalities of grammar, would bring out the subject, 
the statement made about it, and so on, they would learn the substance, 
whereas at present by rote learning of hooks and by formal parsing, 
they merely grasp at the shadow. In the advanced classes, especially 
after this preliminary practice, mere formal parsing will come easy; 
both oral and written exercises should he given ; but the written should 
be very full and careful, avoiding contractions, taking only the important 
words, and never omitting the necessary analysis. 

As in grammar, so in geography, there is too much and too little use Geography, 
of the text-books — too much as foundation for rote work, learning ofi 
definitions and lists, which would be much more easily and thoroughly 
learned by oral lessons, witb reference to the maps — too little as com- 
panions to the maps, guides in finding places, and stores of facts respect- 
ing places and their products. The preparation in this subject should 
be by the teacher rather than the. pupils. The map should be the basis, 
the text-hook the guide of the lesson ; but the teacher should he above 
and beyond both ; he should raise his teaching above mere catalogues 
of names and pointing to places, and try to make the places and peoples 
realities to his pupils, by pictures, stories, accounts of travels, &c. The 
senior pupils should have atlases, and use them. 

Agriculture is moderately well taught, so far as a knowledge of the Other 
prescribed book is concerned ; hut not much interest is taken in the Subjects, 
subject, and the time spent at it would in many cases be more profitably 
devoted to other parts of the school course. A few simple and interest- 
ing lessons in the ordinary reading books would probably be of more 
practical benefit. 

Book-keeping is fairly known in some cases, but generally the exercises 
are not well written, nor the posting and balances well understood. 
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Music is taught in about 20 schools, with fair success and attention 
to the requirements of the programme, and sometimes the singing is 
very good. 

Needlework is fairly attended to, but not much taste is shown in many 
schools in getting up specimens neatly. In many schools there is neither 
female assistant nor work-mistress, and the subject is not taught. 

In extra subjects there is not much variety. Algebra, geometry 
and mensuration, -physical geography and drawing, almost exhaust the 
list ; but in one school Latin and Greek have been taken, and pupils 
have been presented in mechanics, magnetism and electricity, sewing 
machine, and girls’ reading book. In some cases attention to extra 
subjects has interfered with proficiency in the essential branches. I 
t.lrinV they should not be paid for at all in schools in which the general 
proficiency is very low. 

The Omagh Model Schools are maintained in highly-efficient condition 
by the skilful and experienced principals, Mr. Ferguson, Mrs. Skeffing- 
ton, Mrs. Taylor, and their assistants ; and the increasing attendance, 
and the large numbers in the senior classes, show that their value 
is widely appreciated. Space accommodation is insufficient for the 
attendance in the infants’ school, but I hope an enlargement will soon 
be effected. 



I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 



Your obedient servant, 



The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 



W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 



M *- E ' p - Mr. E. P. Dewar, m.a. 

Detour. 

gannon. Dungannon, March, 1889. 

Change in . Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions I beg to forward 

Districts. f or y 0ur consideration my first general report on the district which has 
Dungannon for centre. 

On the 1st September, 1886, I was transferred to this district from, 
one in the centre of Ireland. At the same time the inspection districts 
in county Tyrone were considerably altered. Cookstown district was 
broken up and tbe schools were apportioned among the surrounding in- 
spection districts. This change caused a corresponding alteration in the 
extent and situation of the Dungannon district. 

District. Roughly speaking the present district is made up of half of each of 
the old districts of Dungannon and Cookstown. It stretches from the 
small town of Aughnacloy on the south to the borders of county Derry 
on the north, and from the shores of Lough Neagh on the east to the 
village of Pomeroy on the west. It embraces the eastern strip of county 
Tyrone, extends into the north-west of county Armagh, and exercises 
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supervision over one school in the south-east comer of county Berry. -Appendix b. 
It is 35 miles long and 27 broad In this area there are two fairly good 
towns, Dungannon and Cookstown ; several small towns, as Coalisland, state of 
which with its factories, potteries, and coal pits, has all the appearance Schools, 
of a busy, manufacturing centre ; and some villages, differing little from Mr. E. /'. 
the purely rural portions of the district. Dewar. 

To supply the educational wants of the district there are a few inter- Dan- 
mediate schools, and 153 schools in connexion with the Board of National S 111000 - 
Education. _ _ Schell 

The schools under the supervision of the National Board consist of 
144 Ordinary schools, 6 Evening, 2 Poor Law Union, and 1 Convent 
school. 

The average attendance of pupils at these schools ranges from 20 to Average 
120. attendance. 

Of the 144 ordinary schools 20 have an average attendance of 30 or 
less ; in 40 the average ranges from 30 to 40 ; in 15 it is over 70 ; and 
in only one — two, including the convent school — exceeds 100 . 

The united average attendance in these 145 schools for the year 1888 
was 6,847, or 47 in each school ; and the average number of pupils on 
rolls was 12,1 38, or 84 in each school. 

In 24 schools the principal teacher is aided by an assistant ; in 88 he 
is unaided by either assistant or monitor. 

Fifteen principal teachers — 10 males and 5 females — hold the rank of Classifies- 
first class ; while 38 males and 15 females are stall in third or lowest 
class. Three female assistant teachers hold second class certificates. 

I regret to add that very few of the teachers seem anxious to improve Promotion 
their classification. Why this apathy should be so very prevalent it is not aou s hti 
not easy to say 3 but the fact remains, and it is certainly not to the 
credit of a body of men and women whose special business is to impart 
information and train the young, that so few of them show any desire 
to acquire the necessary knowledge which would naturally fit them for 
a better discharge of their onerous duties, gain them promotion, increase 
of pay, and a higher standard among their fellow teachers. 

In the years 1887 and 1888, 13 male teachers were candidates for pro- Candidates 
motion. One gained first of first class, two were promoted to first [°' n ^ romo 
class, and four to second. In the same years two female teachers 
attended the examinations, and both were deemed worthy of promotion 
to second class. 

It has been previously remarked that the average number of pupils on Irregular 
the rolls of the National schools of this district was 12,138, and that the atteu aQCC 
average attendance was 6,847. In other words, of every 100 pupils on the 
school rolls 56 attended, or 44 were absent on any given day. In a 
former report I embraced the opportunity of referring to the subject of 
irregular attendance, and to its influence on school progress. The re- 
marks then made are quite as applicable to this district in 1888 as they 
were to another district in 1884. The average attendance in this dis- 
trict is 56 hi every 100 pupils ; in my former district it was only 54. 

The difference, though very small, is in favour of the northern district. 

Turning to the numbers of pupils who were examined for results fees 
I find that 7,534 were presented for examination, or that 63 in every 
100 made at least 100 attendances during the year. In my last district 
the rate was somewhat higher, 64 in every 100. At present it is not 
my intention to allude at length to irregular attendance and its evil con- 
sequences. It retards the progress of education, and here, as elsewhere, 
is not confined within legitimate bounds. 
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Dewar. 
Dun- 
gannon. 

Proportion 
of pupils 
examined in 
classes. 



Small 

Schools. 



Evil 

influence of 

small 

schools. 



Unmerited 
promotion 
of pmpils. 



TIi© proportion of pupils who were exam i ned in tlie different classes 
is given in the accompanying table, Of every 100 pupils examined for 
results fees — 



20-8 were in Infant Class. 


17-6 




I. „ 


16-5 




II. „ 


13-2 




III. 


13-0 




IV. „ 


8-1 




V 1 . „ 


4-9 




v 2 . „ 


5-9 


» 


VI. „ 


100 







It is thus seen that 19 in every 100 pupils examined arrive at fifth 
class, the first in which pupils learn to work a simple sum in the rule 
of three, or receive instruction and practice in writing short letters; and 
that 32 in every 100 are examined in fourth or higher class, that is, become 
acquainted with easy calculations in money, or have an opportunity of 
knowing something of the weights and measures in common use. 

The state of education is not quite so favourable as might be expected 
from the numbers of schools and teachers. 

Many of the schools are small and badly attended.. 

An important obj eet in such schools is to secure the average attendance 
which will warrant their retention on the Board’s List of Schools, and 
secure a grant in aid from the State, 

Where these small schools are opposed by stronger, better attended 
rivals, there is a great temptation to permit unpunctual attendance and 
lax discipline. Schools fees are practically abolished, and other induce- 
ments are held out to attract scholars. This action in the small school 
has very often a reflex action on the larger school, and teachers are com- 
pelled to connive at much which is detrimental to their schools in order 
to retain their scholars. 

When an unhealthy opposition is induced by numbers of schools, 
instead of benefiting, they retard education. 

Parents are not always keen discriminators between a good and a had 
school. 

Their opinion is based, not so much on the progress made or the 
information acquired by their children, as on the regularity with which 
promotion comes after the results examination. 

It is not so much a question with parents what their children know 
as what book or class they are in. And if promotion were only given 
to deserving children, the parents’ test of a school might be quite as 
satisfactory, aud certainly as simple as any which could be suggested. 
U nfortunately teachers have not always based promotion on merit ; in 
many cases promotion was given because it retained the child at school, 
was pleasing to the parents, and was to them a guarantee of work done. 

These unmerited promotions, begun in bad schools, soon extended to a 
better class. 

This was natural. Even good teachers are not anxious to proclaim 
the failures of their pupils, or diminish the sources from which results 
fees come. Hence pupils were engaged in work for which they were 
little fit, and tlie time of teacher and scholar comparatively lost. 

Tho following entry made by John Molloy, esq., Head Inspector, in 
the Observation Book of a school in this district, strikes forcibly at the 
evil of undue promotions : — 

“ I attribute,” writes Mr. Molloy, “ many of the failures to-day, and at the 
results examination, to this injudicious kindness. Don’t promote children who 
fail in essential branches.” 
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Another disadvantage incidental to small schools is the extreme sub- AppendixB. 
division of the teacher’s time. In almost every school there axe six or R “~7~ 
seven classes, all reading different programmes, and requiring instruction sffie of °* 
on different courses of the same subject, and it is incumbent on the Spools, 
teacher to keep these classes constantly and profitably employed. Mr~E p 

No easy task, I am willing to admit, at any time, and made no less Deicar. 
easy in schools where the small numbers in the senior classes limit the Don- 
supply from which aid might reasonably he expected. In such schools gaonon. 
the capabilities of the teacher to arrange and secure constant and well- niaadvan 
directed employment throughout the school-day will determine the tageofsmlu 
probabilities of the pupils’ proficiency. schools. 

Energy and vigour are not to be undervalued, but when unaccom- 
panied by aptitude for organization and ability to provide continuous, 
profitable work for the pupils, the examination lays bare defects, 
and reveals how profitless a teacher’s energy and vigour may prove. 

To teach three or four classes on three or four different courses of any Subdivision 
subject requires a teacher's time to be so subdivided that it is hardly ° i f n ^ eacher ’ 8 
possible to secure effective instruction. Hence teachers are compelled 
to group classes and give simultaneous instruction. .Profitless labour 
and ill-spent time when it is found necessary to combine the tuition of 
a third class and a sixth class in, say, grammar or geography. 

Small schools mean no division of a teacher’s labour, and no division 
of labour means meagre information and low proficiency. But apart 
altogether from mere information imparted to pupils there are other 
disadvantages. 

The absence of rivalry or emulation induces in the pupils a slow, ©ther dis- 
lazy manner of going about their work. They are not brisk or business- advanta ff es - 
like in their habits, act in a half-hearted, spiritless kind of way, and if 
some allotted task be completed, the time taken and the manner in 
which performed are of little moment. 

Could an amalgamation of schools, where convenient, be effected, Amalpma.- 
witli the concurrence of their managers, the united energies of the schools™* 1 
teaching staff would become evident in the higher proficiency, readier, b«nefirial. 
prompter attention to orders, stricter discipline, and in nearly all that 
tends to ensure the pupils’ success in life. 

The most successful schools in this district are found where the 
representatives of the different religious denominatioiis have not 
deemed it desirable to establish separate schools under their own 
management. 

These schools are well attended, enjoy the services of assistants or 
monitors, and are well taught. The pupils are energetic, orderly, and 
obedient. School life has had a beneficial influence upon them ; to 
some extent they have been trained. 

"Where small schools are a necessity they should be established and 
generously supported ; where they are not a necessity the law of 
" survival of the fittest ” should obtain, and amalgamation, on grounds 
of economy as well as of education, might bo tried by managers. 

There are 20 male and 31 female monitors employed in this distinct. Monitors. 
They are on the whole carefully taught, and receive the requisite 
amount of extra instruction. In July of last year 4 males and 12 
females were examined on the course prescribed for third-class teachers. 

One female failed to obtain the classification which would qualify her 
to conduct a National school ; all the others obtained the necessary certi- 
ficate of competency. The highest answering of male candidates was 
81-4 per cent., and of female candidates 82 '6 per cent. At the same 
examination there were 7 male and 13 female monitors of the third 
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Appendix!}. year present. Five of the males and seven females succeeded, and were 
Reports on Earned in the Board’s service for another two years’ course of train- 
State of ing. The highest answering was SO *2 per cent., and 73 per cent, for 

Scboolg » males and females respectively. Two of the monitors — one male and 

Mr. e. P. 0Iie female — were, their teachers inform me, awarded free places in the 
Dewar. Church of Ireland Training College as a result of open competition. 

Dun- Two free places are, I understand, given by this College to the best 
gannoa. answerers among the unclassed candidates who seek admission to the 
College to be trained for the office of teacher. The answering of 
monitors at the yearly examinations held in their own schools is gener- 
ally creditable, but sufficient attention is not given to the preparation 
of the lessons selected as teaching tests. Monitors seldom have neatly 
drawn-up notes to which they might refer, and as a consequence they 
are bashful and diffident when asked to teach a class. They exhibit a 
want of aptness in imparting information, and have a tendency to fall 
hack upon the much easier task of examining. 

School- The school-houses are fairly suitable and adapted for educational pnr- 
houses. poses. Many of them are quite new, large, lofty, and capacious, well 
lighted and ventilated. There is only one bad room in the district, 
and a grant has already been obtained to replace it by a new vested 
school. A few of the rooms are rather small for the numbers in 
average attendance. If eight square feet be allowed for each pupil 
school accommodation has been provided for upwards of 11,000 
children, and as the daily attendance hardly reaches 7,000 the accom- 
modation is more than ample. In all the new schools the desks and 
other appliances are satisfactory; in most other schools there are 
plenty of good strong desks, although not of modem shape or elegant 
appearance, and in one school the old fashioned table-shaped desks are 
still found. A row of pupils is ranged along each side of the table, 
and if their penmanship were to determine for writing purposes the 
relative merits of table-shaped and modern-shaped desks I fear the 
verdict would be given in favour of tbe former, 
internal The internal appearance of the schoolrooms receives considerable 
appearance, attention, and efforts are made to have them as bright and cheerful as 
possible. Occasionally one must find fault with the careless, untidy 
arrangement of tablets and maps, veneered with dust or cobwebs, but in 
general both tablets and maps are tastefully suspended and carefully dusted. 
School A great majority of the teachers keep their school accounts neafcly 
accounts, and correctly, and it is due to them to state that they, are anxious to 
post these accounts not only accurately but punctually. There are, 
however, exceptions. Sometimes the dally attendance is not recorded, 
or only partially recorded, at the proper hour, entries are carelessly made, 
or figures changed. 

School fees. School fees can scarcely be looked upon in this district as a source of 
income. In some schools no fees are charged. The highest amount 
received as school fees was £44 Os. 6d, or at the rate of 14s. 6d. per 
year for each pupil, and the lowest amount was 3s. 2d., or at the rate of 
1 \d. per year for each pupil in average attendance. Other amounts 
received as school fees are 4s. 8 d. per year in a school where the average 
attendance is 27 ; 9s. where the average is 45 ; 10s. where the average 
is 30 ; and 12s. 6 d. where the average is 38. 
incomes of The greatest income of male teachers is £162 8s. 9(7., and the least is 
teachers. £34 3(7. per year ; while the highest and lowest incomes of female 

teachers are £88 12s. and £29 19s. respectively. 

Home Home lessons are usually prepared, but sometimes not judiciously 

Levons. selected. They are too long and require too much time for preparation. 
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Junior pupils often break new ground, and the harder words in the tasks 4 ppendixn . 
are not understood and badly pronounced. If the pupil can repeat the Reports" on 
words of the appointed task the teacher seems satisfied. 3STo attempt is State of 
made to explain difficult words — very often from want of time — and the Spools, 
pupil begins to attach importance to words — sounds indeed — rather than Mr.E. /'. 
to the meaning conveyed by the words. Short, easily learned tasks, Dewar. 
which have been previously explained in school, should only be given Dun- 
to the junior classes. Such a plan would at least tend towards intelligent 8 annon - 
preparation, and foster the inquisitive disposition of children. Too 
much of the home task is to the pupil “ mere sound signifying nothing.” 

Fluent, expressive reading is not often met. Stops are disregarded Reading, 
and occasionally a long or hard word shares a like fate. A slow, 
hesitating, rather than a quick, impetuous style prevails. The books 
have been read through two or three times, and the pupils are familiar 
with the words. 

Generally speaking pupils make little attempt or none at explaining Expiaaa- 
an easy phrase or sentence. The simplest questions remain unanswered. tlon * 

The teacher’s time is limited, and this important branch gets crushed 
out of the school course. Whether increased attention to explanation 
would not fully repay by the development of general intelligence in his 
pupils does not enter into the teacher’s calculation. In the meantime 
explanation is not a marketable commodity. I have asked junior classes 
to read the lesson about “The Old Man and his Ass,” or one similar, 
and have then asked them to tell me the story which was just read. I. 
confess to disappointment. The story was unknown. 

The requirements of the programmes, so far as regards the num- Poetical 
bers of the pieces of poetry to be committed to memory, are strictly passages, 
observed. These passages are, however, prepared as home lessons, and 
recited rather quickly and sometimes incorrectly, they are not explained 
to the pupil, who has merely learned and conned them hy rote, and u as 
yet sees no manner of use in them.” This branch of the programmes 
may prove useful in strengthening the memory, but, so far as it is cal- 
culated to increase intelligence, improve the style of reading, or create 
a taste for reading, must, so long as the present mode of tuition con- 
tinues, prove of little value. 

Spelling is fairly correct in the junior classes. Too many failures Spelling, 
occur in the dictation exercises of the senior classes. Tfiese failures may 
be traced to insufficient transcription, to transcription carelessly clone, 
and to bad methods of carrying out a dictation exercise. It is not 
unusual to hear each phrase of the passage chosen for dictation repeated 
several times, and to find different members of the class writing at as 
many different parts of the passage. Such exercises are a source of 
worry to the teacher, confusion in the school, and are, I fancy, profit- 
less to the scholar. Transcription, the passages short enough to be Transcrip- 
carefully written and correctly spelled in the time devoted to the lesson, 
is much better adapted to produce good spelling than a dictation exercise 
which partakes too much of the nature of an examination test. At best 
dictation finds out defects, transcription must remedy them. 

Writing is the most satisfactory part of the school course, yet it is Writing, 
not elegant or highly finished. 

The junior classes imitate the head-line with fair accuracy. The 
senior classes do not write so carefully or neatly as one would expect, 

• and their attempts at letter writing are only middling. In most schools 
a black-board is suitably ruled, and used in teaching the infant and 
first classes, but class instruction for the other classes is not common. 

There is no great reason why the attention of a whole class or division 
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AppendixB. gliould not be directed to badly-shaped or carelessly formed letters or 
Reports on w hy ^ Gse defects and tlie necessary corrections should be pointed out 
State of to individual pupils. Close, keen superintendence is certainly required 
Sch ools. -to secure close, accurate imitation of the head-line, but the defects -when 
Mr~E. P . ascer tain ed and the corrections necessary should always be produced on 
Dtwur. the black-board for the information and instruction of the class or divi- 
Dun. sion. Whatever tends towards economy of time and efficiency of iiistruc- 
g 8 " 110 11 - tion ought to be adopted. 

Arithmetic. From the exact nature of this subject — arithmetic — ieachers can 
form a very accurate estimate of a pupil’s chance of success in passing 
the examination. A sum is either right or wrong, and each rule is 
practised until the pupil acquires sufficient knowledge and confidence 
to ensure accurate and expert calculations. The junior classes as a 
rule answer fairly well. The third class often betrays a weakness in 
long division. The teacher finds it better to have his pupils prepared 
well on the other rules prescribed for this class, so that a “pass” may 
be secured. Long division is difficult, and irregular attenders are prone 
to make mistakes, dotation and tables are also fairly known by the 
junior division. The answering of the senior classes is not so accurate, 
but in general they have been over all the rules and know the routine 
of the solution of questions. Mistakes, which could be easily prevented, 
are constantly occurring from wrong statements , want of due care 
in placing decimal points, &c. I have remarked that an arithmetic 
lesson on floor consists almost entirely of examination. If some pupil’s 
answer is wrong, an explanation may be given to him, but hardly ever 
to the class. A, lesson to impart information is too rare, and even the 
explanation of a new rule is often attempted without the aid of a 
black-board. Such a course seems strange, but it is common, 

Lessons of If lessons of instruction were more frequent a higher proficiency 
instruction, could be attained with greater ease and more rapidity. Questions 
requiring thought would be oftener attempted and answered, and the 
pupils would depend less for success upon those questions which were 
merely mechanical. 

The style in which the sums and their solutions were placed on the 
black-board would be a pattern for the pupil to follow, and which he 
ought to be trained to imitate. 

The untidy, straggling solutions handed in at a results examination, 
show a want of order and sequence in thought, qualities which arith- 
metic might be supposed to develop. 

Glean, precise, neatly- worked solutions should be continually put before 
children for purposes of imitation, as well as for purposes of instruction. 

Questions in mental arithmetic are solved with fair accuracy and 
celerity. 

Grammar. Grammar is, generally speaking, below the requirements of the pro- 
gramme, and perhaps the most unsatisfactory of all branches. T attribute 
the defective knowledge in this subject, as in some others, to the simul- 
taneous teaching of several classes grouped together. 

Under such arrangements it is almost impossible to maintain the 
attention of the pupils. The teacher is anxious to give each class a 
share of his time, hence the instruction is over the heads of the lower 
classes, and not sufficiently extensive for the higher. The result is 
easily inferred. In some schools the fifth and sixth classes parse a 
sentence on slates while the third and fourth classes are receiving oral 
instruction. This plan might prove effective enough if the sentences 
for the high classes were judiciously chosen. They are, however, too 
easy. I fear also that the hurried glance of the teacher at the slate is 
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the only scrutiny to -which the pairing is subjected, and the passing Appendix R 
word of correction spoken to each child the only instruction given in Sports on 
this important branch. State of 

The teacher knows the weakness of his pupils, and in order to keep Schools, 
them busy is compelled to give easy sentences. Mr.E. P. 

The senior classes learn, as home tasks, the meanings of the common Dewar. 
prefixes, affixes, and Latin roots, and are able to make an attempt at Dun- 
tracing the derivation, of easy words. gannon. 



Geography is much better known than grammar, but is still capable Geography, 
of great improvement. The j unior classes point out places on the maps 
of the world and Ireland with fair accuracy and promptness ; the senior 
classes do not show such careful teaching or accurate preparation. 

A well-informed, skilful teacher can succeed in making geography 
lessons both interesting and amusing, and by tliis means can rivet places 
and their situations upon the memories of his pupils ; but too often a 
geography lesson degenerates into the continued iteration of long lists 
of hard, unmeaning names. 

The definitions of the ordinary geographical terms are generally Geographi- 
knowti, but pupils do not show a facility in applying their knowledge ^ termb * 
to particular cases. It is not uncommon to meet classes that know the 
zones, for example, and their boundaries with apparent accuracy, and 
fail to determine the zones through which Africa extends, or the parts 
of Madagascar which lie in different zones. The attempts made by the 
sixth class in drawing an outline map of Ireland are only middling ; 
practice is evidently required. 

Most of the schools have an adequate supply of maps. 

Next to grammar, agriculture shows the most pointed deficiency. It Agriculture 
receives a considerable amount of attention, and is taught in mixed 
schools to both boys and girls. Many of the teachers have farms, and 
possess a practical acquaintance with this subject, and, one would sup- 
pose, should have no difficulty in making their lessons both interesting 
and effective. 

The answering, however, is very often of such a character as to indi- 
cate a thorough absence of knowledge. The pupils have text hooks, 
and read them, hut I am of opinion they do not understand what they 
read, and the teachers are not careful to make the subject more intelli- 
gible in their oral instructions. 

Considering the slender attainments possessed by many children in Subjects 
grammar, geography, and agriculture, I believe, these branches could 
■with advantage be made optional in small schools, or schools conducted op l0UJ ’ 
by one teacher. More time could then be devoted to instruction in 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, subjects which enter into tlio 
daily life of every person, and which form, the foundation for the study 
of every other branch. 

Book-keeping is taught in a few schools. The sets are neatly written u 00 ]._ 
out, but axe only tolerably understood. keeping. 

Vocal music, drawing, algebra, and geometry, are not often Extra 
taught, but the success attained is more than fair. It is pleasant branches, 
to place on record that girls its well as boys are presented in 
algebra and geometry, and the proficiency of the former is fully equal 
to that of the latter. 

Needlework receives sufficient attention, but is rather coarse and Needle- 
somewhat deficient in neatness. In sixth class the button-holes are work, 
offceu badly cut, irregularly stitched, and not closed properly at corners. 

Cutting out articles of female apparel is very often imperfectly done j Cutting 
sufficient attention is not given to this important branch, out - 

I 
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AppendixB. Sewing machine and dressmaking have keen taught in four schools 
Kep^on fair success. 

Stato of X cannot conclude this report without adverting to the interest which 
Schools. managers take in iheir schools, to the attention which they have "iven 
Mrfls. P. 1° suggestions, and to their prompt compliance with my requests to 
linear. ' provide maps and other appliances for their schools. 

Due- Their co-operation has made my work light and agreeable, 

gannra. ft ; s j ue gjgo to the teachers to state that they have accepted lay 

Sewing suggestions with readiness, and carried them out without reserve, 
machine. 

Interest of I have the honour to he, gentlemen, 

Jllnotigers. 

Your obedient servant. 



The Secretaries, 



E. P, Dewar. 



Education Office, 



Mr. 

O'Connell. 

Billing. 



Mn. O’Connell, m.a. 

Ballina, March, 1889. 



Gentlemen, — In accordance with the instructions contained in your 
letter of the 23rd October last, T beg to submit my second General 
Report on the state of education in this district, of which I have been, 
in charge since April, 1884. 

When I furnished a report in February, 1887, there were 129 schools 
in the district. Since then nine of those schools have been transferred to 
an adjoining district, four new schools have been taken into connexion, 
and seven have been added from the district whose official centre is Ballagh- 
derin. This leaves 131 schools under my supervision at present. The 
position of the schools accords very well with the distribution of the 
population, and there are, in my opinion, only three localities in which 
schools are still required. The parish priest in one of those places has 
applied for a grant to build a vested school, and I understand that the 
clergymen in the other parishes intend to do likewise. If those schools 
were built the educational wants of the district would be very fairly 
supplied, so far as the number and situation of the schools were con- 
cerned. 

It can scarcely he expected that I should have any striking develop- 
ment to record in the period of two years which has elapsed since my 
last report was written. But if there has been nothing extraordinary 
there has been steady progress. The classification and thence the quality 
of the teachers, the condition of the school buildings, the regularity of 
the attendance, and the proficiency of the pupils have all improved. 

One hundred and eighty-six teachers, principals and assistants, are 
at present employed in 129 schools in this district. The teachers of two 
small schools, aided on the capitation system, Lave recently resigned, 
and their places have not yet beeji supplied. Excluding the Baffin 
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Convent. Schools, the subjoined table shows the classification of the JppmdixA 
teachers in 1SS7 and in 1889 : — Reports on 

State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

O'Connell, 
Billina. 

Teachers. 



— 


1st March, 1887. 


1st March, 1889. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


No. of Teachers classed I 1 , . 


5 




11) 




„ „ p, ... 


7 


o 


8 


1 


„ in 2nd Class, 


44 


7 


47 


It) 


,, in 3rd ,, ... 


63 


315 


5.9 


40 


,, in Third Class (Provisional). 


3 


2 


3 


- 


Totals, 


127 


49 


1 127 


51 



Thus within two years the number of the principal teachers in first 
class has increased from 12 to 18, while, during the same time, the 
numbers in third class have fallen from 71 to 62. Third class principals 
were then 65 - 9 per cent, of the whole, but they are now only 48‘8 per 
cent. This improvement in the classification of the teachers is, to a 
slight extent, attributable to the operation of the training colleges, but 
it is mainly owing to the energy and hard work of the teachers them- 
selves, as the great majority of the promotions have been, obtained within 
the district. I believe that the rate of progress would be quicker if the 
examinations for third class were more stringent. There are several 
applicants for eveiy vacancy that occurs in the teaching staff within the 
district ; and, in order to secure the hest candidates for the profession, I 
should like to see the entrance examination more difficult. The rule 
restricting the class of persons eligible for the position of teacher to those 
already classified is likely to be very beneficial. It prevents managers 
from giving places to unclassed local candidates. In some cases, however, 
means is found to, in a sense, evade this rule by getting the probationer 
employed as temporary assistant for a few months, so as to qualify for 
admission to the J uly examinations. 

Sixty-eight monitors are employed in this district. The training of Monitor*, 
those young persons is carefully attended to, and they answer satis- 
factorily both in school and at the July examinations. During the past 
two years twelve succeeded in passing their final examination with credit, 
but only two of them "were able to get permanent employment as 
teachers. 

The material condition of the school-buildings has been much im- 
proved. Nine vested schools have been built within the last two years- — 
seven of them took the place of unsuitable houses, and two were in localities 
where new schools were required. The Commissioners have recently given 
grants towards the building of six other vested schools, and these are 
now in course of erection. In addition to this I have lately reported on 
eight building cases. Some of the thatched cabins still remain, however, 
and it is to be hoped that they will soon be swept away altogether. 

There are few things so discouraging to a person connected with educa- 
tion, as bo see a large attendance and an active and intelligent teacher 
cooped up in one of those schools, where there is at times scarcely stand- 
ing room for the children present. It is next to impossible to do really 
effective work in such cases, and it is no wonder if the proficiency bo 
defective, and if the health of the teacher and scholars suffer in conse- 
quence of the insufficient accommodation. I believe tbat the bad and 
vitiated air of an overcrowded and ill-ventilated school-room is enough to 
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jppendixfi. develop if not to generate the germs of consumption, and my experience 
Reports on re g arc ^ to the health of the teaeliing staff supports tins view. It 
State of is the interest of the public health and of education that such 
Schools. houses should be superseded by suitable school buildings. There 
jv/ r . is education in the mere fact of an airy, well-lighted, and com- 
O'Conncll. fortablo school-room ; and I find that, wherever a vested school has 
Ballina. taken the place of one of those thatched houses, there is a considerable 
— increase in the average attendance, showing that the school has become 
buildings, niore popular with the parents and with the children. It is my experi- 
ence that sites for vested schools can, as a rule, be obtained without 
much difficulty, although I have known cases where Managers were 
unable to come to terms with landlord and tenant. The Managers are 
fully alive to the necessity of having good houses, but the circumstauce 
of the Commissioners being unable to give grants during portion of 
the past year operated greatly against the building of new schools. 
The superseding of some wretched hovels depends on the facilities with 
which assistance can be got from the Board. In the poorer parts of this 
district there are no means that I know of to provide funds for the erec- 
tion of properly equipped school-rooms, and it would be almost impos- 
sible for the Manager’s to build them without extraneous help. The public 
money spent in providing school-houses in those places is well employed. 
Teachers’ No application has been made in this district for loans under the 
Residences. Teacher’ Residence Act since the date of my last Report, or for that 
matter, during the five years that I have been in Ballina. I should say 
that there are a few cases where residences are urgently reqntred. In 
one or two instances the teachers live at an inconvenient distance from 
their schools, and in some others their present residences are not quite 
suitable. It seems strange that so little advantage is taken of this Act, 
considering the liberal assistance which can be obtained from the Com- 
missioners. The fact that more houses are not provided under it is 
probably the result of several circumstances. It is not always possible 
to secure a site on fair terms ; it is sometimes difficult to get persons to 
go security for the loan ; the Manager may not think the building of a 
residence essential to the success of his school ; and the teacher is fre- 
quently apathetic. I was recently speaking to a Manager of some 
schools whore residences are needed, and lie tolcl me that nothing would 
induce him to touch the Residence Act. His sole objection was that if 
a residence were provided ho might he obliged to evict the teacher in 
order to get possession of the house in the event of his finding it 
necessary at any time to remove him from the school. Cases may 
undoubtedly arise in which there would be force in this Manager’s 
views. It seems pretty clear, at all events, that the existing 
machinery will not work ; and, if the Act is to have general operation, 
there should be power to take sites compulsorily, and perhaps some 
changes would he required in the mode of procedure. 

Attendance Although the attendance of the children has improved a good deal 
in recent years, there is no doubt that it is not yet what it ought 
to be. The children and the education of the country are the chief 
losers, for there cannot be satisfactory progress with fitful and irregular 
attendance. It is very discouraging, too, to the hard-working teacher 
to find that pupils, whom he had marked out for examination, fail to 
qualify for presentation, often for some trifling cause. The case is nearly 
as bad where the children make the 100 days in the first nine months 
of the results year, and attend for only a few days during the last three 
months. This frequently occurs in rural districts, where the annual 
examination comes off after the spring or harvest work. The master 
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finds that those pupils have unlearned a good deal of what he was at ^ppendixR, 
such pains to teach them, and their examination, in many instances, Rep 0r t a oa 
turns out a disappointment to all concerned. Voluntary exertions on State of 
the part of managers and teachers have done much towards inducing Scllools * 
the children to attend more regularly, and I believe that parents are 
every year becoming more alive to the importance of education. Not- O'Connell. 
withstanding all this, there is a general consensus of opinion that some Ballina. 
system of compulsion is needed, and the sooner it comes tlic better. 

The subjects of the Programme call for a few remarks. 

Heading in many of the schools is very good, but in some it is want- Rolling, 
ing in fluency and intelligence. The children name the words of the 
lessons with accuracy, but it is seldom that they break up sentences into 
the proper phrases, so as to convey the sense of the passage to a listener. 

I attribute this to the want of systematic teaching in reading. The 
teacher should very frequently read passages aloud for the children, and 
I am disposed to think that tliis is not always done. Explanation is 
weak in several of the schools, and I do not believe that this subject 
receives the attention that its importance demands, although, if the pupils 
had a fair idea of the meanings of words and phrases, it would greatly 
facilitate their progress in grammar. The ability to read with intelli- 
gence is a valuable acquisition — as a boy who possesses this power is 
likely to extend in after-life the education which he received at school. 
Pvocitation is very fairly done. In a few schools, however, it is much 
neglected, and I meet with cases where several pupils in a class are 
unable to repeat even one piece of poetry accurately. The subject is an 
important one, for with good teaching it can be made a great help towards 
the reading. 

The quality of the writing is satisfactory, the copy-writing especially Writing, 
being fluent, legible, and a careful imitation of the headline. The 
wiiting in the dictation exercises is not so good, and it would appear as 
if the writing in thoso exercises was not sufficiently attended to ; the 
teachers regarding correct spelling as the main consideration. This I 
look on as a mistake. Writing is so very important that it should be 
carefully practised during the whole school course, no lapses into care- 
lessness should be tolerated, and the teachers should see that the writing 
was free, regular, and uniform. The addition of composition to the 
programme in writing in the fifth and sixth classes is likely, in my 
opinion, to prove useful. This exorcise trains the children to make use 
of their writing, and it gives them facility in expressing their thoughts 
on paper. At the time they are receiving instruction in le.tter-writing 
they are also shown how to put the address on an envelope. 

Arithmetic is commonly better done in the first and second classes Arithmetic 
than in any others. I do not think that this arises from the programme 
for the other classes being proportionately more difficult, for in the 
good schools the proficiency in arithmetic is quite as satisfactory in the 
senior division as in the junior portion of the school. I rather account 
for it on the ground that in the inferior class of schools too much time 
is spent in exercising the pupils on test cards, and too little in direct 
practical teaching before the blackboard. I quite approve of the 
occasional use of those cards to give the children facility and dexterity 
in working on paper, and to train them to neatness and accuracy in 
doing their sums, but I think it a mistake to rely mainly or. them for 
the teaching of arithmetic. Explanation of principles, and a good deal 
of their practice, can be best done by oral teaching with the blackboard, 
and without this the teaching becomes mechanical rather than in- 
tellectual. I notice in the answering of the. senior classes that the- pupils 
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Appendix B. are often unable to manage an easy problem in the cards, -while they 
C an work a long direct sum with accuracy. In mental arithmetic I do 
State of ° n not discern any improvement, and I think -sve are very much where we 
Schools. were two years ago. 

Spelling is veiy fairly taught. In many schools it is exceptionally 
O’Connell, good, the errors in the dictation exercise of a large class not amounting 

Ballina. to one apiece. In some schools, especially where there is only a single 

teacher employed, too much time is, in my opinion, devoted to tran- 

Spelling. scr iption and not enough to dictation. In those cases the results 
obtained are not so satisfactory. The single teacher, with perhaps sixty 
pupils distributed over eight or nine classes, tries to do the best he can 
under difficulties, but I regard transcription as of questionable benefit 
for the teaching of spelling. That old-fashioned, though useful, book — 
The Spelling Book Superseded — which was in such request when I was 
a boy, is not, I believe, very largely used in this district. 

Grammar. Grammar and geography are probably the weakest subjects of the 
ordinary school programme. Grammar in particular is a difficult 
subject, and it requires a skilful teacher to produce good results. The 
interval between the third and fourth classes is the hardest in the whole 
grammatical course, and many teachers find a difficulty in getting their 
pupils over it successfully. In some of the schools, when the children 
know the parts of speech thoroughly, and can distinguish case, number, 
tense, <tc., they are occasionally questioned in the inverse operation of 
forming sentences of their own, containing nouns, adverbs, &c. This is 
a useful exercise. It makes the subject more popular with the pupils, 
and it gives them a greater interest in the lesson. 

Geography. In geography, map teaching is often defective, while atlases and 
blank maps are only sparingly used. The fifth class, first stage, as a rule, 
shows a very poor and meagre acquaintance with latitude, longitude, 
zones, &c., while the drawing of maps in sixth classes would seem to he 
neglected. I seldom meet with maps in the exercise hooks which the 
children exhibit on the day of the examination, and it is still rarer to 
find neatly drawn maps in which regard is paid to the due proportion of 
the several parts. I recollect one school, however, in which the map 
drawing was exceedingly good. 

Agriculture A gradual improvement has taken place in the knowledge of 
theoretical agriculture, though it is open to question whether this im- 
provement has been productive of much practical benefit. T was in a 
school recently where the boys answered very intelligently on the sub- 
jects of ploughing and manure, and the manager, who was present, said 
that every one of the points so fully described was systematically 
violated by their parents at home. I have heard on good authority that 
the farming has improved in the vicinity of a couple of school-farms, and 
that the small farmers around consult the teachers as to their general 
style of cropping, and as to the manures best suited for their land. As 
the result of my inquiries into the progress of those farms, I have coma 
to the conclusion that they are doing useful work, and I should like to 
see their numbers extended. 

Book-keeping is attempted only in a few schools, and with indifferent 
success. I do not think that the children care much about the subject, 
and in country districts it is not of much importance. 

Of the proficiency in plain sewing and knitting I am able to speak in 
terms of praise. The specimens executed on the day of examination are 
generally very well done — the schools in which they are of an inferior 
kind being not more than five out of the entire number. Cutting-out 
does not, I fancy, receive due attention in the second stage fifth and 
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sixth classes. At any rate, I seldom meet -with pupils wlio show much ^jppendisB. 
aptitude iu this branch of the subject. In a few schools the girls malce R ep '^’ on 
a good deal of their own clothing, and wherever tlie mistress is expert at State of 
cutting-out the practice is a most useful one. If each girl in the fifth Schools, 
and sixth classes were required to show on examination day a completed 
article of dres3 that she had either made herself or largely helped to make, O'CowirlL 
it would probably conduce to the girls getting more instruction in the Bailies,, 
cutting-out and putting together of simple garments. 

Singing is taught in four schools, and I believe with fair success. The Singing, 
tonic sol-fa system is practised in one school, while the others follow 
the staff notation. 

Kindergarten exercises are intelligently and efficiently taught in the Kinder- 
Ballina Infant School. The children take great delight in those exercises, £ arten - 
and they seem to be quite proud of their work. There is no doubt that 
the introduction of the kindergarten system tends to brighten infant 
school-life. It was enough to make any child dull to spend four weary 
hours in conning over “ an ” and “ ox.” Kindergarten, by its varied 
gifts, games, and songs, has done much to relieve the monotony of the 
work in infant schools. 

In addition to the subjects detailed above the following extra subjects Extra 
are attempted in some one or more of the schools in this district : — u Jec * 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, physical geography, drawing, girls’ 
reading book, sewing machine, with dressmaking, and Irish. 

The last subject is taught in two schools, and during the past year I Irl8 ^* 
examined fifty pupils in it. They showed a very fair acquaintance with 
the subject. Several of those children were, to some extent at least, Irish- 
speaking, and the sentences in the phrase books were well translated. 

The knowledge of the grammar was not so good. The western parts of 
this district possess peculiar facilities for the teaching of Irish, for that 
language is there in reality the mother tongue of the children ; and, 
although they may use English in school, they speak the vernacular once 
they leave the school door. The subject is not taught in any of the 
schools in the neighbourhood of Belmullet, but I am not without hopes 
that it will shortly be introduced into one or two of them. 

Looking at the condition of the schools as a whole, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they are working with considerable efficiency. I 
believe that their influence has penetrated to the remotest parts of the 
country, and that the vast majority of the rising generation is receiving 
a sound and useful education, wliile the per-centage which is growing up 
illiterate is very small indeed. The system pursued has been productive 
of much good, and the only changes of an important nature that I should 
like to see adopted are : — 

1. To have attendance at school made compulsory, with certain 
limitations. 

2. To endeavour to give the instruction in the senior classes a 
more practical tendency. 

Before concluding this report I desire to express the conviction derived 
from an observation extending to five years, that the teachers of this 
district, aie upright, zealous, and faithful in the discharge of their 
laborious duties, and that they deserve well of the Commissioners, 
’Managers, and, above all, of the public. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servant, 

The Secretaries. J. A. O’Connell. 
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Appendix R 

Reports on Mr. EaRDLET. 

State of 
Schools. 

— - Cavan, March, 1889. 

Mr. 

Eardley. Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions, I beg to furnish 

Cavan. TO y General Report on the Cavan District for the year 1888. 

The Dis- Since my last report for 138G, the only change in the limits of the 
trfet. district was the addition of three schools in the town of Aiwa — a change 
that was desirable, as it brings under one Inspector all the schools in 
the parish of Killeshandra. The district now contains 149 schools in 
operation, with two evening departments, having a total average 
attendance of, in round numbers, 7,000 pupils. For inspection pur- 
poses, the schools are conveniently clustered round the centre, and in 
very few cases do I find it necessary to spend a night from home. 

Attend- During the year 1888, the attendance was more fluctuating than for 
tmcc - . many years previous. Measles, scarlatina, and diphtheria were more or 
less prevalent, and there was scarcely any part of the district that did 
not suffer from one or more of those disorders — the two latter being of 
a virulent type, causing many deaths among the children, and necessarily 
leading to the closing of the schools in the neighbourhood. The harvest 
too was of a very lingering character, owing to the brief period of 
summer weather ; and the last quarter of the year instead of showing 
the highest attendance exhibited no very marked improvement on those 
which preceded. Passing fr-om these temporary causes of decrease to 
those which permanently affect the regularity of attendance, it may be 
asserted in a district such as tliis, embracing a community consisting 
almost exclusively of small tenant occupiers, the work of the farm 
is entirely performed by tlio members of the family, each member being 
put to work during the busy seasons, and that only the mere infante 
are unemployed. I do not see liow legislation could remedy such a 
state of things which is one of absolute necessity, and, from what I can 
observe for myself and hear from managers and others interested in 
the cause of popular education, the attendance of pupils is nearly as 
regular as the circumstances of the country will admit of. No doubt, 
there are some indifferent parents, some children who have a distaste 
for school and who would prefer almost any other occupation, but these 
constitute a very small fractional part of the whole, and are mostly con- 
fined to the small towns and villages. The managers, on the whole, are 
actively energetic in urging on the parents the necessity of keeping their 
children regularly to school, and I have known instances in which this 
activity was not confined to public exhortation but extended to a house 
to house visitation, and to even a comparison of the school rolls with 
their own nominal census of tlio children. 

School- It is gratifying to be able to record that the improvement in the 
houses. school-houses referred to in my last report still continues- "Within the 
past twelve months, four new vested houses have been opened for 
the reception of pupils, and others are in course of erection. The 
school-houses opened are : two at Ealcogy, un der the management of 
Rev. John Corcoran, p.p. ; one at Clonoose, under Rev. P. D. Murray, 
p.p. ; and one at Larah, under Rev. C. O’Reilly, p.p. Besides 
tlio new vested houses built with aid from the Commissioners, 
substantial improvements have been effected in some of those which are 
non-vested — as at Leeharry, where John Fay, Esq., J.P., Moyne Hall, 
practically rebuilt the school-house at liis own charge ; and at Bally- 
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narry, -where Rev. P. D. Murray, p.p., effected substantial improve- -AppendixB. 
nients. Notwithstanding what lias been done, there are still a few R e porta on 
houses almost quite unsuitable ; and without particularizing, I may State of 
say the manager in each case is aware of the defect, is anxious for its k 0 * 100 * 3 - 
removal, and, I am assured, will seek to do so without unnecessary Mr. 
delay. Eard/eg. 

The teachers of this district are, as a rule, a zealous body of men* Cttrim - 
faithful in the discharge of their duty, and of exemplary character. Teachers 
The great drawback to their efficiency is that the majority of them and. Moni- 
have never seen a really well-taught school, and hence have no high tora ' 
mental standard with which to compare their own work. That most 
salutary change as to the recognition of newly-appointed teachers, 
which took effect from the 1st January, 1888, has, in this district, 
operated beneficially, and in a few years may reasonably be expected to 
lead to the engagement by manager of none but trained teachers. 

Apart from the absence of technical skill on the part of the untrained 
and inexperienced teachers, I noticed too many instances of want 
of punctuality in their morning attendance and a corresponding 
slowing of the school clock to apparently meet the requirements of 
the Fourth Practical Rule. Another defect easy of remedy is the 
absence of neatness in boys’ schools. The maps are hung crooked, 
the cards awry and unsymmetrically arranged, and sncli permanent 
tablets, as the Time Table and Rules, too frequently soiled and dog- 
eared. I think it would be an inexpensive improvement on the present 
system to issue thin wooden boards for mounting such forms instead of 
the millboard sent out from the Office at present, the latter being so 
susceptible to damp and to jjermanent injury from an accidental fall. 

No teacher can be said to be imbued with the spirit of his calling who 
does not seek to improve himself, and the teachers in this district show 
a praiseworthy ambition in this respect as the number of applications for 
admission to the July examination as candidates for promotion testifies. 

And the perseverance exliibited is equally commendable. There was an 
example of a diligent and efficient teacher last year who was successful 
in obtaining first class, although failing the two previous years. And, 
indeed, this instance is pretty typical of the hard-working and meritorious 
teacher. Those schools in which monitors are employed must be a little 
above the average both in attendance and efficiency, and it might be rea- 
sonably inferred that these monitors are carefully instructed, and such 
13 the case. At the last July examination all the monitors presented 
passed a creditable examination, with two exceptions, and in one of 
these cases, the monitor had been in delicate health for the eighteen 
months preceding the examination, and in the other, the teacher himself 
had been ill. About twelve months ago I sent a memorandum to those 
schools, in which monitors were employed, requesting the teachers to in 
future hold a quarterly written examination of their monitors on that 
part of the programme gone over during the preceding three months, to 
mark the exercises, tabulate the marks, and send the papers to me. 

This, though entailing a little extra trouble, was willingly undertaken 
by the teachers, who have since informed me the benefit arising has more 
than compensated them for the additional trouble. There are only 
eighteen instances in which the teachers, not being natives of the 
locality, are unprovided with free residences, and four of these are 
unmarried females who could not w r ell reside in a house alone. In the 
eleven schools, under the patronage of Lord Farnliam and his nephew 
Major Maxwell, a free residence with plot of land forms part of the local 
endowment in each case ; and Rev. John Corcoran, p.p., Lougliduff, has 
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AppendixR a residence for the teacher in each of the five schools under his mana»e- 
ReportT OU ment. Tlie Rcv - Jol \ n £°y lan > 1>p -; Crosserlough, with his usual zeal 
State of in the cause of education, has taken steps for the erection of residences 
Schools. f or those of his teachers -who do not reside with their relatives or on 

M r . their own holdings. Jn no case does the teacher reside at such a dis- 

Eardley. tance from the school that his morning walk would impair his energies 
Caran. for liis day’s work, so that this district can compare favourably in this 

" regard with some others with which I am acquainted. 1 should add 

the teachers are much esteemed in their respective localities, and are 
almost invariably well-spoken of by their managers. 

Results of Judging from the Results examinations held during the year, X 

Instruction. Ba y there has been distinct progress in reading and writing, 

arithmetic much the same as formerly, spelling a little better, a slight 
shade of improvement in grammar, no perceptible change in geography, 
agriculture much better. 

Reading. With the view of improving both reading and spelling, I sent out the 
following memorandum to the schools : — 

'* The pieces of poetry for recitation are to be selected at the beginning of 
the results year ; their names written on a tablet, and each pupil required to 
make a copy for himself. Tbe pieces are to be frequently transcribed, both at 
home and in school, and no pupil permitted to leave one piece until lie can 
write it out from memory with correct spelling, and in tlie senior classes with 
the capital letters and punctuation marks.’* 

The teachers will, I am sure, carefully carry out these suggestions, 
which are calculated to give some home work of a not irksome nature, 
to secure verbal correctness in the recitation of the poetry, to habituate 
them to the correct use of capital letters, and to train both eye and ear 
to the proper placing of the punctuation marks. The improvements I 
have observed ip the reading are that it is gradually becoming more 
distinct and correct, and that the pupils are apter in explaining the 
sense in words of their own. The reading of the first and second classes, 
it must be confessed, is the reverse of satisfactory. Tlie words are too 
often laboriously jerked out in a whining tone, without any apparent 
notion of their connexion, not grouped as tlie sense requires, and 
mumbled rather than articulated. 

Writing. In this subject, as in reading, there is a noticeable improvement, as 
evidenced in a more careful imication of the head-lines, less flourishing 
and scribbling towards the end of the page, fewer unfinished pages, and 
greater care in the preservation of the books themselves. The subject 
itself is popular with the scholars, and affords an agreeable rest between 
those which require thought, and is almost tbe only one besides reading 
of which the parents can judge. With long pointed pencils and properly 
ruled slates is is sometimes surprising the proficiency the children in 
first class can attain, where the proper supervision is exercised, and in 
the best conducted schools even the youngest infant is encouraged to 
make some attempt at writing on the slate. The practice of letter 
writing is now general for both stages of fifth as well as for the sixth 
class, and the stereotyped commencing formula has quite disappeared. 
Arithmetic. This is a subject in which I cannot say there has been improvement. 

In the junior classes I find the usual attempts at reckoning on the 
fingers ; in the third class defective knowledge of the tables, with fre- 
quent failures in simple subtraction ; the fourth very frequently break 
down in compound subtraction, and even in simple multiplication, 
when cyphers intervene between the significant figures ; and the other 
classes, when an exercise requiring even the slenderest exercise of 
judgment is introduced. In most of the schools too little time is allowed 
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for the subject, sometimes only an hour a clay, and this not supplemented dpptndixB. 
by home exercises. Indeed, the teachers complain that it is extremely R ep ^ on 
difficult to induce the pupils to do anything for their own improvement State of 
outside the school hours — much more so now than formerly — and that Sch ools - 
this difficulty is increasing. In the fifth and sixth classes "the portion ~Mr. 
of the subject which is least successfully taught is decimals. This in Eurdlty. 
some cases I attribute partly to the desire to grasp at too many extras, Cavan. 

so that the necessary time for oral instruction in arithmetic is, to use 

the American phrase, crowded out. 

Id the subject of spelling some improvement, not much, lias been Spelling, 
effected during the year. The pupils in first and second classes 
for the most part can spell eveiy -word occurring in their reading 
lessons, the fifth and sixth classes can write down with correct ortho- 
graphy all the more usual words and phrases occurring in their respective 
reading books, hut in the third and fourth classes the marking papers show 
a preponderance of failures or inferior passes. Writing from dictation 
and transcribing are I know regularly practised for half an hour daily — 
at least the half hour is set forth on the time tables, but I fear a con- 
siderable slice of this half hour is simply wasted owing to defective 
discipline. There is a reasonable expectation that in a few yearn all the 
teachers will be trained, and then the loss of time now sustained in the 
mechanical arrangements as to the distribution and collection of writing 
materials, the shifting from floor to desk and rice versa , will no longer 
exist. 

There were fewer failures in grammar last year than formerly, Grammar 
and this I attribute to the circumstance that it is now taught more 
intelligently. It was the usual practice to say such a word, for 
instance, was an adverb because it ended in “ ly , 33 now the reason 
assigned is that it qualifies some other word. fC Qualify 35 is a hard 
word to define, and if defined accurately would be of no educational 
value to children, but by frequent use a significance becomes attached 
to the word which serves more than the purpose of a definition. 
Thackeray, in bis Virginians, says, in tlic person of Lord Custlewood, 

“ I can speak French and German very well, and why ? because I was 
taught both in the nursery. A man who learns them late can never 
get the practice of them on his tongue . 33 In this case it is evident 
practical excellence was attained without much use either of definitions 
or of technical terms, and the teaching of grammar should proceed on 
somewhat similar lines. In a step towards this I would suggest ana- 
lysis of sentences for sixth classes instead of the cumbrous system of 
parsing at present required for a pass in the subject. In a few schools 
the local solecisms are noted down and the pupils habituated to a more 
grammatical form of expression, which is an extremely useful practice. 

The proficiency in geography is on the whole much lower than Geography, 
what one might reasonably expect from the attractiveness of the 
subject and the excellence of the teaching appliances now at the 
disposal of the teachers. The only explanation that can be offered is 
that the pupils do little or nothing to help themselves, and that, unless 
certain portions of the subject are learned by heart as thoroughly as 
the multiplication table, the effects of mere oral instruction, even with 
the aid of good maps, will be evanescent. The attempts at drawing 
the map of Ireland from memory are, with few exceptions, still ex- 
tremely crude. It must be said tbe parents of the pupils throw cold 
water on the efforts to instruct in the subject, and the pupils need 
very little encouragement to release themselves from the obligation of 
making any .mental effort. 
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AppendixB. The increased fee for the teaching of agriculture has at length 
Reports on led to more attention being given to the subject. The plan followed 
State of where it is most successfully taught is to read and explain a portion 
Sch oQl3 - of the text-book twice a week in the school-room, and examine on 

Mr. that portion the following morning as a home lesson. In the first 

Eardley . stage of fifth class cottage gardening is prescribed, but in point of fad 
Cavan, not one farm in a hundred has such a thing as a cottage or kitchen 
Agriculture garden, so that it is like trying to learn chemistry without experi- 
ments. In a conversation I recently had with a highly intelligent 
gentleman interested in the subject he remarked that kitchen garden- 
ing would not succeed until cookery were better understood and prac- 
tised — that the one was the correlative of the other. 

Book- The instruction in Book-keeping is becoming more practical and 

keeping, intelligent. Some teachers looked surprised that their pupils did 
not pass when they had the prescribed sets written out neatly, but 
were unable to account for tbe different entries, so they either gave 
up the subject altogether or set themselves to give an intelligent course 
of instruction upon it. 

Vocal In no subject has a more distinct advance been made than in vocal 

Music. music, but it is unfortunately taught in only eight of the ordinary 
schools in addition to the three convent schools in the district. In one 
of the latter the Kindergarten has been introduced, and with results 
that surprise every visitor. 

Needle- Needlework is taught with success in all the girls’ schools and 
' work - in the mixed schools having a female assistant. Sewing machines are 
becoming pretty common, and it is now quite usual for tbe girls to 
cut out and make their own dresses in the school-room. Knitting is 
also well attended to, while the craze for the so-called fancy work is 
dying out. 

Geometry The taste for Geometry and Algebra is not very perceptible in this 
and Algebra ( ii s t r i c ^ auc l except iu tbe case of monitors not often goes beyond tlio 
first year’s course. 



I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Eardley, District Inspector. 



The Secretaries, Education Office. 







Mr. 

WorsUy. 

Bailio- 

borowgh. 



The Dis- 
trict. 



Mr. WORSLEY, A.M. 

Bailieborough, March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit, for the information of 
the Commissioners, my third general report on the schools in this 
district. 

This district comprises portions of the counties of Cavan, Monaghan, 
and Meath, and includes the towns of Bailieborough, Cooteliill, Carriei- 
macross, and Kingscourt. The country is very undulating, making 
driving by car tedious ; I cannot avail of any railway in my inspection 
rounds, Bailieborough being eight miles from the nearest railway station, 
and fourteen and fifteen miles from other stations in this district. An 
inspector here constantly drives along roads skirted by ragged hedges 
over a rolling country, crossed by no rivers and interspersed with 
numerous lakes. There is little shelter from trees. The .country is 
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singularly devoid of backgrounds or any features calculated to arrest Appendixii. 
and interest the eye. The land is almost all poor, the rural population Re 'JT' 
being small farmers, who wrest from a reluctant soil a humble pittance, state of 
The attendance at the schools is in accordance with the poverty of the School, 
country. There are scarcely any industries worth mentioning. ~jftr 

The district contains 149 schools, of which 38 are vested, and 111 Worthy 
nou-vested ; of the vested schools, 18 are vested in the Commissioners, B&itte- 
20 in trustees. Since 1886, three non-vested schools have been taken borough, 
into connexion, one of which was erected by means of a loan made under 
the Act 47 and 48 Vic., cap. 22, One vested school, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners sanctioned a grant in 1 885, has come into 
operation. Owing to an insufficient attendance to warrant the con- 
tinuance of three separate departments in the Bailieborough Model 
Schools, these departments have been amalgamated into two departments, 
one for boys, and the other for girls. One school has been superseded 
by another of a much more suitable character, erected, like the school 
already referred to, by means of a loan made under the Act above cited. 

The Cootehill Convent Infant N.S. has been “ amalgamated ’* with the 
private day school of the convent, the “ amalgamated ” school being now 
recognised as an ordinary Convent Girls’ N.S., the only convent N.S. 
in this district. One school has been placed on tbe modified grant list, 
owing to a reduction of the attendance. 

One half of the school buildings may be described as good, one-fourth School- 
as middling, and the rest as poor. building*. 

The school-rooms show considerable neatness and cleanliness, and the Neatness 
Bchool records are neatly kept. ^om^nd 

Teachers in almost all cases respond to recommendations to procure Accounts, 
new maps. In the caBe of four schools a free stock of school requisites Apparatus, 
was granted by the Commissioners. 

Supply of sale stock is fairly well maintained. Sale Btock. 

The discipline in the schools is, lam pleased to say, good, there having Discipline, 
been a continuous improvement in this respect for some years. I pay 
great attention to this feature of school life, being of opinion that the 
discipline of character and demeanour, such as can be acquired in schools, 
is as important as proficiency in tbe literary and scientific subjects of the 
results programme. A child should he taught to hold himself erect, to 
speak out distinctly and courageously, to obey orders promptly and 
with regularity, to acquire a sense of uprightness and self-reliance in the 
avoidance of such practices as prompting and copying, and to cultivate 
a bright, cheerful expression. The child who, while proficient in the 
various branches of the school code, leaves school with slovenly gait, 
indistinct utterance, uncultivated manners, undisciplined will, and for- 
bidding expression, is not fitted for the battle of the world — an element 
of civilization of paramount importance has been left out in his education. 

Brill exercises, if introduced into schools, would be very improving. In 
connexion with the subject of discipline, the neatness of the school- 
room is an important factor, for there is the subtle influence of association 
of ideas taken in through the eye. Walls and wood-work neglected, floors 
unscrubbed, defective glazing, lumber allowed to lie about, maps and 
tablets torn, soiled, and hung awry, do not harmonize with good conduct 
and good manners, but, on the contrary, act injuriously on the develop- 
ment of the character. Tho importance of the training of teachers is 
inseparably connected with this subject. 

Aid has been granted to build a residence for the teacher of one Teachers* 
school, and tho residence is nearly completed. It is very regrettable Residences, 
that so many teachers live in unsuitable houses, as the respectability of 
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their office, as well as the difficulty of commtinding that respect which is 
necessary for the due exercise of authority where they live in houses in- 
distinguishable from the cabins around them, demand that they should 
be provided with suitable residences. 

Monitors are carefully taught by the teachers, and they are very 
successful in their examinations at the end of their tim'd and fifth 
years. Tlie substitution of the Geography Generalized for the 
Compendium of Geography, and the introduction of Dr. Joyce’s Hand- 
book on Method from the beginning of the course, are judicious changes 
in the monitors’ programme. 

Reading in this district is fair, I regret to say that repetition of 
poetry is in many cases inferior. The English schools are much ahead 
of us in this branch. Here children mostly recite their pieces as mere 
strings of sounds devoid of meaning — without that due observance of 
stops and modulation of voice which come only of careful instruction 
in the meaning of the pieces. Recitation of poetry, properly taught, 
not only cultivates the memory and the imagination, but may be made 
a discipline. I have pointed out later some changes which I recommend 
in the Lesson Books. 

Spelling is very fair in the junior, fair in the senior classes. I attach 
considerable importance to phrase-spelling in first and second classes, as 
it very much enlarges the range of spelling learnt by children, while the 
grouping and spelling of words in phrases or short sentences is a higher 
exercise of intellect. 

Writing is mostly very fair. The introduction of composition, in 
the shape of writing a short letter on any simple subject suggested by 
the inspector, into the programme for fifth class(both stages) is, I consider, 
the most important change made for a considerable time in the Results 
Programme. How few children reach sixth class, and how necessary, 
therefore, it is to teach children the art of setting down their ideas on 
paper, at an earlier stage ! A child who, on leaving school, is an adept 
in arithmetical calculations and the technicalities of grammar, but who 
cannot write a simple letter correctly spelled, is an example of a lop- 
sided, truncated education. The ability to write a letter, in a neat 
legible hand, with correct spelling, due observance of stops and division 
into paragraphs, and a reasonable power of expression of ideas, is, after 
a child leaves school, a very good test and measure of the amount of 
education he has received ; for the ability to do this implies at the same time 
the power of reproduction of ideas in written language, proficiency in spell- 
ing and handwriting and an intelligent acquaintance with the accidence 
and syntactical relations learnt in grammar. This ability is also a good 
introduction to positions in the world. The letter form is the most use- 
ful one for teaching composition. I think that the programme should re- 
quire the handwriting of the letter to be taken into account in fifth and 
sixth classes, and that the requirement of correct spelling in the letter set 
down for fifth class (first stage) should attach also to the letter-writing of 
the two higher classes (Op. Schedule I. of the English Code, under the 
head of writing for the three highest classes, in which it is clearly set 
forth that the spelling and handwriting will ho considered as well as 
the composition of the theme or letter). As the subject of letter-writing 
in the fifth classes is for the present novel, the attempts made by the 
pupils are, in many cases, meagre, but I do not expeeb much as yet, 
and I, accordingly, mark leniently. But I anticipate good results. 
The introduction of composition into the second and third class teachers 
programmes is to be commended, and proficiency in this branch should 
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be properly tested at the J uly Examinations of candidates for second *pp*ndixB. 
and third classes. E. p ^Ton 

Arithmetic is good in the junior and very fair in the senior classes. State of 

Grammar is fairly veil known in third, fifth (1st stage), and sixth Schools, 
classes, less veil known in fourth and fifth (2nd stage). The programme Mr. 
for third class should specifically require certain leading parts of speech, WorsUy. 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and pronouns, to be pointed out in a Bulie- 
sentence (Cp. Schedule II. of English Code). In fourth class I always borough, 
test knowledge of accidence in connexion with etymological parsing. Arithmetic. 
I have observed in this class an improved knowledge of the simple parts Q rammar> 
of the verb. I still adhere to the opinion that roots should be elimi- 
nated from the programme, but that the meaning and use of prefixes 
and terminations, in the formation of English words, should, as in the 
English Code, be’ required. The pupil should learn to detach the root 
from, the prefix and termination, with the significations of the latter ; 
he will thus be made to comprehend the structural character of our 
language. 

Geography is very fairly known in this district. In third and fourth Geography 
classes, I have endeavoured to get children, when pointing to a place 
on the map, to describe in words at the same moment its position. 

Thus, if I ask a child to point out the Philippine Islands, he is 
expected not only to show them with the pointer on the map, but 
to say aloud at the same time the words “south-east of China." This 
plan, in which I have been moderately successful, combines the ad- 
vantages of the method of pointing and the method of verbal des- 
cription. By pointing, I make the teacher understand that I 
mean tracing the boundaries of countries, the courses of rivers, the lie of 
mountain ranges, etc., and not simply designating by vaguely touching 
a point on the map or drawing an indefinite line along it. The ad- 
vantages of requiring an oral statement simultaneously with pointing 
out are, that (1) a verbal description of position is an additional piece 
of information — thus, to say that the Philippine Islands are south-east 
of China is a statement of their relative position to the latter country ; 

(2) the memory carries away into after life this verbal description, 
which can be reproduced in conversation without having 
recourse to a map ; (3) very often the learning by rote of this des- 
cription of position enables a child, who at the moment he is asked 
to point out a place has forgotten its position on the map viewed as a 
mere picture, io recall from the description its position, which he can then 
point out, when mere sight-teaching would have failed to make him do so ; 

(4) the teaching of children to “ speak out ” their knowledge has an 
important educational value in itself. In fourth class, the geographical 
definitions of the physical divisions of land and water are often not 
accurately known. In only one school in this district is the map of 
the county in which the school is situate taught to fourth class. 

The mathematical geography required in fifth class (both stages) is 
not well taught. As I point out more particularly below, when 
referring to the subject of technical instruction, I am strongly of 
opinion, as I stated in. my last general report, that the industrial 
resources of Ireland should be required to be known, in fifth class 
(second stage), and those of the British Empire in sixth class (Cp. 

Schedule II. of the English Code, under the heading of geography for 
standards IV. and VI.) In sixth class, I require such an amount of 
knowledge of mathematical and physical geography as may be learnt 
from the introductory sketch at the beginning of Sullivan’s “Introduction 
to Geography,” with some omissions. Map-drawing is quite neglected 
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in this district. Fifth and sixth class pupils should be required bv the 
programme to exhibit at results examinations maps drawn durin« the 
year (e.g., of Europe in fifth class, first stage, Ireland in fifth class, 
second stage, some leading country of tho British Empire in sixtli class)', 
with the meridians and parallels of latitude clearly denoted. The 
memory would he more distinctly impressed, and the meanings of some 
of the terms used in mathematical geography could be more easilv 
taught in connexion with the teaching of map-drawing. Monitors 
should be required to present several well-drawn maps at their exami- 
nations, especially at those of the third and fifth years. 

Agriculture is moderately well known. 

Hook-keeping is taught in very few schools, and in those is not well 
understood. 

Needlework is good. 

I should be glad if Music were taught in more schools in this district. 
The singing in Kingscourt Female N ational School is the best I have 
heard in a National school. Besides cultivating the voice and refining 
the taste, singing, whether in unison or in harmonized pieces, is a 
discipline, giving courage, precision, and a sense of order, and is 
calculated also to cultivate cheerfulness in a school. The Tonic Sol-Fa 
system is taught in only on© school. The. sixth class programme for 
music (staff notation) should be more specific ; a definite programme of 
the theory of the subject for tbis class could easily be made out. 
Transposition is not of much practical value. The decision of the 
Commissioners that teachers who show a satisfactory amount of know- 
ledge of the theory of music at the July written examinations, should 
be submitted to a practical test as to their ability to sing as well as 
to conduct a singing class, is a wise one. 

The extra branches presented in this district are algebra, geometry 
and mensuration, physical geography, gilds’ reading book and domestic 
economy, sewing-machine and dressmaking, and drawing. One school 
presented trigonometry, another Latin, a third instrumental music and 
French. The Geography Generalized, from which physical geography 
is learnt in the schools, is devoid of illustrations ; some other work, 
such as one of those in Collins’ Elementary and Advanced Science 
Series, would be much more useful. The addition of dressmaking 
to the branch of sewing-machine is a useful one ; the idea is introduced 
to the minds of children that to make their own dresses is practicable, 
and will encourage them to attempt it on leaving school. The subject 
is at present in the tentative stage, and I do not as yet require much. 
If the children can make a moderate attempt at cutting out the body of 
a dress on calico or paper and tacking the parts together, I am satisfied. 

I should like to add a word on the subject of technical instruction, 
which is now becoming one of national importance. We appear as yet 
to have touched only the fringe of tlio question. Opinion, far from 
having crystallized, is as yet in a very fluid condition. It is at least 
evident that it is only by converging lines of thought — possibly, too, tho 
convergence of various tentative methods — that the heart of the pro- 
blem can be reached. The important and essential point is that we 
should endeavour to keep as much as possible within fairly practicable 
bounds, instead of frittering away our energies in utopian schemes of 
social amelioration. 

(a.) There are, 'co begin with, several steps, perfectly easy and prac- 
tical, which may be regarded as ancillary, if not as indispensable preli- 
minaries to the founding of technical instruction. I have already said 
under the head of Geography, that the resources and capacities of Ireland 
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should form part of the geography programme for fifth class (second ^ppemivcB. 
stage) ; and this 'would necessitate the introduction of some appropriate R. e ports"on 
handbook, or at least an adaptation of Dr. Sullivan’s “ Introduction to State of 
Geography,” or <f Geography Generalized.” That is, commercial ><Sch ool3> 
geography should be taught in the schools. Commercial geography includes ^/ r< 

(1) a knowledge oi the natural riches — animal, vegetable, and mineral — Worsley . 
of different countries : this should be no mere catalogue of mateiials and Bailie- 
localities, but the geological and climatic conditions which explain the troug h, 
presence or growth of the natural wealth of each locality should be studied ; 

(2) a study of the modes of inland and maritime conveyance — navigable 
rivers, railways, canals, &c. j (8) a knowledge of the character and apti- 
tudes of peoples, their comparative state of wealth, the mercantile policies 
of their governments, their currency and credit systems, and other con- 
siderations which go to make up what may be called the human, side of the 
subject. An acquaintance with the resources and capacities of the 
different parts of Irelaud is clearly a first condition to the starting of 
technical instruction in this country. Is it not important to know that 
osiers will thrive all along the edges of oui- bogs and the banks of our 
rivers, if we desire to extend basket-making in Ireland ; that the west 
of Ireland is too wet for bees, but that the climate of the south and east 
is adapted to the production of first-class honey, if we wish to see bee- 
keeping spread through the country ; where the best clay beds exist in 
Ireland, if we would like to have more than two manufactories of 
artistic pottery iu this country 1 Some lessons on commercial geography, 
especially in relation to Ireland, with illustrations, should be intro- 
duced into the lesson books. The lessons on the industrial resources 
of Ireland in Fifth Book do not adequately meet modern requirements. 

The subject should be taught practically to students in training, and 
good commercial museums should he provided in the training colleges. 

(i.) Besides lessons on the industrial resources and capacities of Ire- (&.) , 
land, the lesson books should contain some lessons on the elements of Lesson 
mechanical and chemical science in their relation to the industrial arts, 00 s ' 
as well as on handicraft ; and after the first or second year of sixth 
class, a work on the industrial arts, written in an attractive style with 
suitable illustrations, might perhaps form the reading course for boys, 
while a work on female industries, with lessons on domestic economy, 
might be read by girls. These books should contain some literary lessons 
for the purpose of keeping up the literary training and of adding to their 
attractiveness. 

(c.) The Kindergarten occupations should be introduced into every _ (c.) 
infant school department. Drawing, building, modelling, tablet-laying, 
staff-laying, paper-cutting and mounting, paper-braiding, paper-folding, 
pea-work, cork- work, perforating, embroidering, basket-work — by these 
operations the technical faculty is awakened in the infant, while the 
calisthenic exercises are not without their utility in training the bodily 
members. Since the amalgamation of the Infant department with 
the other two departments of the Bailieborough Model Schools, 
Kindergarten occupations are not now taught in any school in this 
District. 

(cl.) Drawing, which trains the hand and eye, and develops the sense (rt.) 
of form, is imfortunately taught in very few schools in this District. I 
do not see the practicability at present of making the subject an Geometry, 
obligatory one in schools. But all students in training should learn it, and ftleu- 
bo as to enable them to teach it in schools. Practical geometry and suratl0n * 
mensuration, more especially in its relation to artificers’ work, should 

K 
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form one extra branch ; the theoretical branch of Euclid should be 
distinct. 

(e.) The teaching of handicraft in training and the scheme of payment 
of results fees for proficiency in handicraft as an extra branch in. 
schools are important steps. Speaking generally, it is, I think, de- 
sirable that, in some form or other — what the exact form is, is the 
moot point — technical instruction should, as far as practicable, form part 
of the ordinary education of a child. To teach boys trades in an 
ordinary National school is out of the question. But to teach them to 
be “handy” is clearly a preparation for industrial life. The decay of 
apprenticeship in Ireland is a fact bearing on this subject. The (liffi. 
culty is that we have yet to form a whole generation of teachers. Time 
will, I have no doubt, do much. As I have said, the students in train- 
ing have the opportunity of learning the use of tools, and, when they take 
charge of schools, they can earn results fees for proficiency on the part 
of children in the use of them. Even if cliildren leamt nothing 
more than to be handy about their own homes and homesteads, in 
effecting useful repairs, when they grew up, much would have been 
g lined. 

(/.) But I take it that the all-important question is the revival of 
, languishing industries, and the starting of new industries, in Ireland. 
How to revive the dairy, the fishing, the mining industries, how to 
develop the great textile industries carried on in factories, how to 
extend the fictile manufactories, and the bearings of technical instruc- 
tion on these problems — these and other are very important questions 
on which I will not touch in this report. But I venture the strong 
opinion that a pressing and immediate need is the extension or calling 
into being of “ cottage ” or “ home ” industries ; and on this point I 
will say a few words. For six months of the year, the Irish peasant is 
idle. Could not work he provided for him during that time at home? 
Could not the men weave baskets, carve bog oak and serpentine, make 
straw beetle- wrappers ; the women, in addition to these, weave cloth 
knit stockings, make articles of female attire, keep bees and poultry, 
plait straw hats,. work embroidery and lace 1 Cannot these occupations, 
which already exist, be spread over the country ? The wicker baskets 
in use in this country are mostly brought from France ; they should all 
be made at home ; osiers, as I have said, will grow along our bogs and 
rivers ; basket-making is easy to learn, and a worker can earn at it a 
pound a week ; osiers, too, can be worked up into chairs, tables, and 
other useful articles. A hundred thousand pounds’ worth of straw 
bottle-envelopes is yearly brought to Ireland from France ; the average 
wages earned in this industry in Ireland is 10s. a week ; they should all 
be made in Ireland. Straw-plaiting, which used to be done in Ireland, 
is now scarcely done at all, A study of the history of the “ cottage 
industries founded by Mrs. Ernest Hart in Donegal, gives the key to 
the practical methods to be adopted in the starting of “home” indus- 
tries. She made the valuable discovery that there exists in Ireland a 
very large field of cheap labour, capable of being trained to such indus- 
tries as can be carried on by the peasants at home without interfering 
with their existing occupations — capable, also, of competing in the 
markets of the world. What was wanted was to train the peasants in 
the work to be performed, and to find a market for the manufactured 
articles. This was done — the capital expended was moderate — and the 
annual amount received by the workers in Donegal, less the cost of raw 
material and the working expenses, is £6,000.* The methods adopted 
* Dennis, Industrial Ireland, 1887, pp. 141 ef «e<j> 
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by her are capable of being applied to nearly every rural district in ^ppendLnB. 
Ireland. After a very short time, a movement begun in philanthropic Rej J0l -t 3 0a 
effort, conducted by proper methods, becomes a commercial success. State oF 
"What are wanted to make such undertakings a complete success 1 Schools - 
First of all, some philanthropic person or persons in a given locality to t \lr. 
invest a small capital in a preliminary training of labour, paying the Won'ry. 
wages, providing the raw material, and finding markets, a capital which Bailio. 
will recoup itself. And, secondly, and this is the point I wish to come b orou o !l - 
to, technical instruction in the shape of technical schools — technical de- 
p artments would do in some cases — by which the necessary knowledge 
and skill shall be continuously kept up from generation to generation. 

Into these technical schools or departments no boy or girl should be 
admitted who had not satisfactorily passed the fifth class programme in 
the ordinary school. To this an exception might be made in the case 
of needlework industrial departments of National schools. There would 
be no need for technical schools scattered broadcast over the country ; 



in the case of some industries (and to a certain extent, perhaps, in all), 
the skill once initiated by private effort would be handed on from parent 
to child. But there should be a number of centres of technical instruc- 



tion in which the most approved methods of carrying on the various 
industries (not “cottage” industries only) existing within a given 
radius should be taught. These would be seminaries in which the best 
knowledge of materials and processes would be kept up — what one might 
call model schools — foci from which knowledge and skill would radiate. 
There should be such model schools. But the fact should be clearly laid 
hold of, and never pushed out of sight, that the industry should first be 
started. There must be local initiation. 1't would be simple waste to estab- 
lish technical schools where the industry does not first exist. To teach 
skill in an art for which there is no field at home would simply be an 
encouragement to emigration, and emigration, unless where quite necessary, 
is an evil, as it drains off the best strength of the country. A true Christian 
patriotism should lead the local gentry or other local persons or public 
bodies to set on foot, at a small expenditure of capital, “ home ” in- 
dustries and to find outlets for the manufactured articles. Any other 
plan would be utopian. Could not a committee be established consist- 
ing of persons all over the country interested in starting cottage in- 
dustries l Inspector's of schools, who have the best local knowledge, 
could supply the names of persons who might be invited to become 
members of this committee. Mr. Singleton, Winchfield, Hampshire, 
who has property about Shercock, in this district, has recently estab-. 
lisbed, at liis own expense an industrial school in that village for 
teaching hand-sewn work. It is called the Piers’ Court Home Industry. 
His philanthropic agent, Mr. Wynne, actively superintends it, and is 
instrumental in finding markets for the manufactured articles. In 
Carrickmacross, in this district, the Marquis of Bath and Mr. Shirley, 
two local landlords, founded the “cottage” industry of lace-making. 
The present Shirley family are active in aiding to find purchasers. The 
Carrickmacross lace is very beautiful. The art is taught to the girls of 
the senior classes in the Carrickmacross Industrial National School, and 
the Board pays £40 a year to Mi's. Martin for superintendence. This 
school has two departments — a literary and an industrial — the literary 
one being an ordinary National school, the industrial consisting of in- 
struction in lace-making to the senior girls. The girls on leaving 
school afterwards become the manufacturers of the. renowned Car- 
rickmacross lace in their homes, and the industry is continuously 
kept up in the locality by the supply of girls trained in the art in 

K 2 
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Appendix b. the school. The workhouse schools of Ireland ought to he made 
Reports on. industrial. 

State of I wish to make a suggestion in conclusion — that the reports of the 
Schools^ examiners on the J uly examination written exercises should he pub- 
j\f r ' lished, as is yearly dono in the case of the examinations conducted 
Wot slcy. under the Science and Art Department. Many useful suggestions 
Bailie- could he made regarding methods of answering and the nature and 
orough. re ] at t ve value of different portions of subjects for examination. Thus, 
July an examination of the exercises worked in grammar by Third Class 

Examina- candidates shows an almost universal want of acquaintance with 
lons ' analysis, while the two methods of analysis, general and particular, are 
very frequently confounded. I have no doubt that a study of the 
reports of examiners would lead to progress in the methods of answering. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Henry Worsley, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, &c. 



Mr. Mr. LEHANE, B.A. 

Lehane. 

Tuam. Tuam, March, 1889. 

Iutroduc- Gentlemen, — Tn accordance with the instructions contained in your 

tory. letter of 23rd October, I beg to furnish my first general report on the 
state of National Education in this district, of which I have had charge 
since 1st September, 18SG. Its extent and boundaries wore considerably 
affected by the rearrangement of districts, which took effect from 
1st May, 1888. 

Previous to that the number of schools, the attendance of pupils, aurl 
tlie number of children examined for results had increased, and the 
classification of those children had advanced to such an extent, as to 
render the duties of inspection very laborious. Pew secondary inspections 
or useful incidental visits could then be made. 

Children During the year ended 28th February, 1887, 13,780 children were 
examined, examined for results, while for the year ended 29th February, 188S, the 
number examined amounted to 1 4,586. 

Recasting of Before the alterations which were effected in May last, there were 
District. 165 schools in operation and 13 new schools in process of being built. 

By the rearrangement, 50 of the operative schools and 6 of the building 
cases were transferred to other districts, while only two schools were 
transferred, to this from another district. 

Now Three schools have been taken into connexion with the National 

Schools. Board since 1st May, 1888, so that there are at present 120 operative 
schools in the district. Of those 120 schools, twenty, all good houses, 
have been opened since 1st September, 1S86. Seventeen of the new 
schools are vested in trustees, and three are non-vested ; eleven of them 
replace bad or overcrowded houses, and nine are situated where no 
National school previously existed. 

. The present district comprises about equal portions of Galway and 

11 ric ' Mayo, together with ten schools in the County Roscommon. It includes 
the towns of Tuam, Ballinrobe, Claremorris, and Ballyhaunis ; and the 
villages of Dimmore, Milltown, Irislitown, Ballindine, Hollyinoimt, 
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Kilraaine, Cong, and Clonbur. Its total population is about 00,000. Appendix!!. 
The people are almost exclusively engaged in agricultural pursuits. R epoits ou 
Dairy-farming and dairy management are, however, little practised. State of 

Notwithstanding the large increase which has recently taken place in S^ooh. 
the number of school-houses, the accommodation is not yet fully sufficient. Mr. 

In some cases, managers, judging from the past character of the children’s Lehans. 
attendance, built schools which they considered sufficiently commodious ; Tuam. 
bub it was afterwards found when good teachers were appointed to them, 
and when some pressure was brought to hear on parents to send their datiou. 
children more regularly to school, that thoso houses were much too 
small. They soon became overcrowded. 

Nine new houses intended to supersede eight bad ones are undergoing New 
construction at present, and when these are completed, there will remain 
only six really bad houses in the district. There are about ten cases of hoUbt:5 ' 
the overcrowding referred to above. 

The general complaint that pupils attend irregularly, applies, I regret Irregularity 
to have to state, to this as well as to other districts. dan« 

The average on rolls for the twelve months ending 28th February, Attcudaueu 
1889, was 17,160, while the average attendance was only 9,398, or about 
55 per cent, of the number on rolls: 11,856 pupils, that is about two- 
thirds of those attending school, were examined for results. 

During the months of April and May, while the spring work is being 
performed, and again during September and October, while the 
harvest is being gathered in, the attendance is exceedingly low. Dining 
four ether months, viz., December, January, February, ami March the 
schools are crowded, while during the remaining four months the 
children attend with more or less regularity. 

The bulk of the attendances being made in eight months, or as some- 
times happens, when the school is closed for vacation in August, in 
seven months, it can readily be understood how it comes to pass that 
so few pupils make 150 attendances or upwards in the year. I am, I 
believe, correct in estimating that 50 per cent, of the children examined 
for resiilts in country schools make under 130 attendances. A largo 
number make under 120. 

Having such a large proportion of the pupils’ attendances only slightly 
in excess of the minimum necessary to qualify for examination, will 
partly explain what may appear* at first sight a suspicious circumstance 
in connection with school account keeping, namely, that the number- 
qualified by attendances for results examination is about 30 per cent, in 
excess of the average attendance. Other causes contribute to explain 
the same circumstance : the children attending country schools are not 
migratory as town, children frequently are, they seldom leave one school 
in order to attend another, and even when they do change schools such 
change is usually made after the holding of tho results examination in 
the school they leave. The exertions of the local managers, but more 
especially of the teachers themselves, are, however, the most potent 
factors in inducing pupils to make the 1 00 necessary attendances. I have 
occasionally met boys who so long as six weeks before the termination of 
the results year were able to tell how many days they should attend during 
those six weeks in order to render themselves eligible for examination. 

Many teachers again keep school open for a large number of days so 
as to afford their pupils additional facilities for attending. It is quite 
common to find schools kept open for 230 days, and I have met instances 
where school was open for 24:7 days, that is excluding Saturdays, Sundays, 
and Eoman Catholic holidays, within six days of the highest number 
possible. 
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These efforts to induce pupils to attend school, though highly com- 
mendable and useful in themselves, are not efforts to promote real 
regularity of attendance ; and they naturally become somewhat relaxed 
when the main motive to continue them is removed, that is, when there 
is a certainty of the 100 days being made. Attendance compulsory tv 
law, even if introduced in the near future, would probably be enforced 
only in notorious cases, as where, ior instance, parents entirely neglect 
to take any steps to provide for the education of their children. Such 
being the case, it might perhaps be worth considering whether the 
efforts of local parties could be still further utilized in diminishing the 
irregularity of attendance of that large body of pupils, one-third of the 
whole, who attend school between 100 and 130 days. It might be 
possible to effect this, and at the same time somewhat remunerate the 
teachers for their increased trouble, by granting a small capitation 
allowance for each child making say 140 attendances, certain other con- 
ditions being fulfilled. 

Excluding those employed in convent and workhouse schools there are 
179 teachers engaged either as principals or assistants in this district. 
The classification of these, though perhaps not so high as in other 
more favoured parts of the country, is however steadily advancing. The 
rule which came into operation on 1st January, 1888, declaring unclassed 
persons ineligible for appointment, either as principals or assistants, in 
National schools, will have a very salutary effect. 

The following Table shows the classification on 28th February, 1889, 
of those 179 teaohers. 





Males. 


Females. 




Principals. 


Assistants. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


I, . . . 


7 


1 


6 


1 


II., . . . 


33 


4 


21 


13 


in.. . . . 1 

Provisionally classed, 


21) 


8 


19 


38 




i 


— 


— 


Total, 


68 


14 


45 


52 



Sinco the opening of the new Training Colleges several teachers have 
been trained, and many others, more in fact than can be accommodated are 
desirous of obtaining admission. The usefulness of the training received is 
apparent in the superior organization and discipline, and in the general 
good tone observable in many of the schools conducted by teachers 
who have been trained. The prospect of obtaining higher classification 
is a strong inducement to teachers to undergo a course of training. 

Four of the 120 schools referred to above are convent, two are 
monastery, and three are workhouse schools. 

The attendance in the convent schools is, as usual, very large; 
they are conducted in a satisfactory manner, and all have hitherto 
qualified for the highest available capitation grant. In addition to 
the ordinary school subjects, music, drawing, and French are taught. 
Cookery, which I consider one of the moat useful subjects in the 
whole school education of girls, has recently been introduced as an 
extra into one of the Tuam Convent Schools ; and I am informed that 
there is no other subject in which the girls take such an interest as 
they do in this. Though so important and useful, yet it is an expep-- 
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sive subject to introduce into a school, as, in order to have it properly -JppendixB. 
taught an elaborate arrangement and a costly supply of kitchen furniture Reports on 
which is beyond the reach of any but well-to-do town schools, is required. State of 
As regards the ordinary National Schools, there are six hi which the Schools, 
teaching is of an inferior character ; they are in charge of old or middle- 
aged teachers, and there is little hope that their proficiency can be Lehane. 
materially improved until the present teachers retire. The instruction Tu»m. 
given in the great majority of the schools is fair : some are good. 7 — 

Reading is tolerable : there is no attempt at rising and failing intona- Schooled 
tion or at anything bordering on elocution ; in fact it is useless to ex- 
pect superior reading of that character where the children read little at 1 B ‘ 
home, and where they frequently hear more Irish than English spoken. 

Explanation of subject-matter is backward, and it is not easy to sue- Erplana- 
ceed in getting it even tolerably well taught. It is difficult to exaggerate tion. 
its importance, as, apart from its general educational value, it is a by no 
means insignificant element in determining the proficiency of the senior 
pupils in arithmetic, agriculture, &c. Of course the fact that explanation 
of subject-matter is not a branch that in itself carries a fee, will to some 
extent, but not fully, account for the general low proficiency exhibited 
in it. Inexperienced teachers are not unfrequently under the impression 
that they are satisfactorily discharging all duties in connection with the 
teaching of this subject when they cause their pupils to learn off the 
meanings of certain difficult isolated words. This is a mistake. It is 
a subject that requires some preparation on the part of the teacher, and 
that requires in order to make it attractive, to be treated with a certain 
amount of tact and judgment. There is an apparent vagueness about 
explanation, embracing os it does the whole of the reading book, which, 
perhaps, makes some teachers despair of being able to bring up their 
pupils even to a tolerable standard of proficiency in it, but I find that 
where it has been properly taught in connection with the lesson, in even 
less than one-half of the reading book, the children have acquired suffi- 
cient intelligence and command of words to enable them to acquit them- 
selves creditably in explaining the meaning of phrases of moderate 
difficulty selected from any portion of the book. 

Writing is on the whole satisfactorily taught. Engraved head-lines Wilting, 
are invariably used, and with moderate attention there is little difficulty 
in producing from these plain legible writing. 

Letter-writing, recently added to the writing programme of both stages 
of fifth class, is backward, but improving. It is surprising what ortho- 
graphical errors — errors that would never occur when writing from dicta- 
‘ tion — are made in letter-writing. 

Arithmetic . — Failures in the junior classes are comparatively few. The ArithnW»c, , 
present sets of cards have been so long in use that I cannot help thinking 
that the particular character, if not- the exact wording, of many of the 
questions must be known to the senior pupils. This applies in an 
especial manner to fourth and first stage fifth classes, which are usually 
large, and amongst whom nearly the whole set of cards have frequently 
to be distributed. 

Dictation receives fair attention. Dictation 

Grammar. — More failures in this subject occur in V . 1 class than in Grammar, 
any other. Except in a few well-taught schools, the children experience 
considerable difficulty in observing the connection between the subject, 
the verb, and the object when these happen to be separated by interven- 
ing words. The cause of this may, I believe, be attributed to a defect 
referred to in some general reports that I have read, viz., that analysis 
of sentences is not taught simultaneously with syntactical parsing. 
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Appo'nUlxK Geography . — I find that instruction in tliis subject, especially in the 

"Reports on sen ^ or classes, is frequently attempted in the absence of the map, and 

State of that blank maps are rarely used. As a consequence it is not unusual to 

Schools. fi n( ] children, even in the sixth class, who can rhyme off the British 

~vT possessions in any quarter of the globe, or the rivet's, &c., of E&gland 

Lehane. or Scotland, hut who have no distinct idea of the exact situation of many 
Tuam. of these places. 

Some acquaintance with the leading Irish mil ways, the important towns 

Geography. p G>Cj p}c them, tlieir principal junctions, and the ports with which they are 
connected, would, I think, be desirable in the case of V. 2 and VI. classes. 
Agriculture Agriculture . — The proficiency in this subject, considering the high fee 
it carries, and that it is a subject with which the great hotly of the 
people are closely connected, is not all that could be desired. Improved 
explanation of subject-matter must precede real good answering in agri- 
culture. I frequently find boys who can repeat accurately from their 
books whole paragraphs relating to rotations, drainage, the saving of lmy 
or the cultivation of ciops, but who, as one can see, when they are ques- 
tioned in a somewhat detailed manner, frequently attach no idea to what 
they so laboriously got off by rote. 

Extra Extras . — Extra subjects ore not very generally taught. Singing and 

i n jeuts. df aw ing are confined to the convent schools and to four or five others. 

Algebra and geometry arc attempted in several schools, but they have 
been successfully taught only in about half a dozen. Latin and Greek 
are taught with success in two schools. Instruction in kindergarten is 
given with satisfactory results in three of the convent schools. 

Inst. Irish is taught in six schools and the teachers of five of the fifty 

schools transferred to other districts in May, 188S, are certified as com- 
petent to give instruction, in the subject. It lias been frequently asserted 
that a knowledge of Irish is not attended with any practical advantage, 
and that its teaching is generally unpopular with parents. In support 
of the latter statement it is said that parents have frequently, when 
consulted, disapproved of their children learning Irish. This is probably 
correct, but it will also be found that many of these same parents, if 
consulted, will not approve of the toacliing of parsing, geometry, <fcc., 
and that their modest ambition is satisfied when their children, are able 
to read their prayer-books and make some attempt at writing a letter. 
The assertion that instruction in Irish is of no practical advantage is 
considered proved by asking — “ What use is a knowledge of Irish to boys 
and girls who will hereafter emigrate to America or Australia?” But 
though a literary acquaintance with Irish may rarely be a source of 
pecuniary advantage to those who emigrate ; yet, a little reflection will 
show that, even as regards those who leave this country, some literary 
knowledge of a language they were accustomed to speak at home, and 
towards which they must naturally have a kindly and sympathetic 
feeling, cannot fail to be a source of gratification and amusement. Irish, 
children are not, however, instructed solely for the purpose of becoming 
citizens of America and Australia ; the great majority remain at home, 
and to these a literary knowledge of Irish cannot fail to be instructive, 
interesting and useful. Not to enter into minute details, to the general 
body of the shopkeeping and fanning community over a large area of 
the country, a knowledge of Irish is not only desirable, but is in many 
cases absolutely necessary. I have heal'd sur veyors of proj ected railways, 
mappers, and others employed in connection with land affairs, complain 
bitterly of the trouble they ex] terienced in spelling and pronouncing what 
they were pleased to term barbarous Irish local names. One can, 
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therefore see that, leaving out all questions of sentiment and nationality, ApptndixB. 
an acquaintance with. Irish is frequently desirable. Reports on 

Irish is still a living language, and is generally spoken throughout the State of 
greater part of this district. I do not, however, consider it advisable Sc hoo1s - 
or feasible, to attempt, as has, in some instances, been proposed, to teach Mr. 
Irish first and English afterwards through its medium. It would, I Lehane. 
believe, conduce materially to the proper study of this subject, if, instead Tnam. 

cf paying a fee for a pass as is done at present, it were broken up into 

parts, say (1) reading and translation into English, (2) writing, (3) 
spelling, (4) translation into Irish, (5) grammar, and (G) repetition of 
poetry, — a suitable proportion of the present total fee being assigned 
to each part. By adopting this airangement there would be tolerable 
secuiity that no portion of the subject would be neglected, and that 
payment would be made for the well-taught division only. 

So much grammar as is comprehended under aspiration and ellipsis 
would, I consider, be sufficient for the first year’s course. 

1 have much pleasure in here acknowledging the prompt and liberal 
manner in which managers and teachers have always co-operated with 
mo in my endeavours to discharge the various duties of inspection. 



I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 

D. Lehajte. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



Mr. NlCHOLLS. Mr- 

Nickoils. 

Mullingar, March, 1889. M '^W ar - 

Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instructions I submit this District, 
my first General Report on the state of the schools in the Mullingar 
National School District. 

My acquaintance with this district dates from the Lst of September, 

1886. The district comprises the greater part of Westmeath, portions 
of Meath, Longford, and Cavan, apd a small bit of King’s County. 

The population is almost wholly agricultural, there being no manu- 
facturing industry of any importance. 

There are at present 143 schools in operation, of which 4 arc in con- Schools, 
vents, namely, Mullingar, Moate, Rochfort-biidge. and Ballyraalion, 
and 3 are in workhouses in Delvin, Mullingar, and Ballymalion. 

These special classes of schools I shall deal with first, and devote the 
remainder of my report to the ordinary schools. 

I. The workhouse schools , I am glad to be able to report, have but few ] . Work- 
pupils,* the total of those examined in all three last year being but 
71 — .an average of about 24 each. The requirements of the pro- C1W0 
gramme of instruction have been carried out in these schools as 
successfully as in the bulk of the ordinary schools. The class-rooms are 
large and well ventilated, ancl the children appeal* to be well taken 
care of. 
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Appendix B. JI. In the four convent schools 688 children were examined last year 
Report* on f° l * results, and their answering, generally speaking, was highly credit- 
state of able to their teachers. 

Schools. In the Koch fort-bridge Convent the Kindergarten system has been 
JRT introduced in the infants’ school. The teaching in all the departments 
Nicholls. of this convent school is of a superior character. The earnestness 
Mullingar, evoked in the senior pupils here I consider an important special 
' — feature. 

Schools! 611 The convent schools are the only schools in the district in which 
vocal or instrumental music is taught with success. In Mullingar 
Convent the classes have the benefit of the musical talents of the Rev. 
Patrick Duff, and the part-singing is surprising to those who know the 
nature of the raw material of which tho class is composed. 

The only cookery class in the district is trained by the industrious 
Sisters of Mercy in. Moate. A most successful class it is. The teaching 
is essentially practical, embracing all details from the purchase of the 
food to its presentation on the table. There is also in this convent an 
industrial school for girls. The pupils in this department make their 
own clothes, and learn laundry and bakery work as well as the. ordinary 
duties of household servants and women of the poorer classes. The 
labour of the school-room, however, falls very heavily on the nuns, 
as they work under the great disadvantage of insufficient space. 
There is hope that the nuns will before long be able to build suitable 
rooms. 



3. Other III. I now turn to the ordinary schools. All but twelve are under 
Schools.— the management of the local Homan Catholic clergymeh. Of the re- 
menf. ge " mamder two have as manager a Homan Catholic land agent, three are 
under three Irish Church land agents, and seven are managed by the 
local Irish Chui*oh clergymen. The managers as a rule seldom appear 
at the annual school examinations, and very rarely stay to hear how the 
children are acquitting themselves. For the progress of the pupils in 
secular knowledge the managers appear to rely on the self interest of 
the teachera and the influence and vigilance of the Board’s Inspector, 
and for this faith, in District 33 at least, they have ample justification. 
In most cases the copies of the Inspector’s Observations, sent from the 
Education Office to the teachers through their managers, are of a 
generally satisfactory character, and in many cases even flattering. 
General It is difficult, notwithstanding the many methodical precautionary 
Efficiency. measures adopted by the Commissioners to ensure uniformity of 
standard, for any Inspector to measure his school exactly as another 
might ; and it is hard also in many cases to draw the line between the 
“ passable” and tho et middling,” and between the “ middling” and the 
“ bad.” Yet keeping in view my necessary official adherence to the 
authorized Programme of Instruction and the fact that the marks I 
give nearly always coincide with those awarded by Mr. Head Inspector 
Molloy (a gentleman of long experience) when a “ chock examination’ 
has been held, it may be concluded that a definite and intelligible value 
can be attached to my division of the schools into “good,” “ middling,” 
and “ bad,” and that a general idea, useful for purposes of comparison, 
may be formed of the degree of success which has attended the ' efforts 
of the teachers here. I find then, amongst the 143 schools, 19 
middling and 12 bad. The remainder of course include many degrees 
of merit. 

Carlisle and Blake premiums have been won by the teachers of 
Gorfcloney and Bathwyre Girls’ Schools ; and my difficulty at the pre- 
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Eent moment is wliicli to select for recommendation for the same -ApptndixB. 
premium out of several worthy claimants. ReportTon 

Of course, all the subjects of the school curriculum, are not taught State of 
with equal success. Arithmetic, writing and spelling, are generally good. School*. 

So also is geography , except the elementary mathematical part This 
has been taught on wrong principles — as a mere matter of rote (like Nichoilt. 
poetry) instead of being understood (like arithmetic)* I have often Mullingar, 
asked a class the meaning of the " 20° ” at the bottom of the Map of - — 

Europe, and waited in vain for a reply, while every child could repeat elch- 
glibly the definition of the term longitude ! The merely mechanical ing. 
art of reading is fairly taught ; but the ability to answer questions on Ordinary 
the meaning and substance of what has been read is much too rare. Subjects. 
The teachers I find make very little use of the pictures in the reading 
books. Grammar , especially parsing, is about the worst taught of all 
the ordinary subjects. This should probably be taken in connexion 
with the preceding remark about the want of understanding of what 
is read. On the other hand, the want of a classical education tells 
greatly against the teachers in this matter. We should bear in mind 
too that much of what is called “English Grammar” lias no practical 
application. Another defective feature in this district when I took 
cliarge of it was the almost total neglect of written exercises. To the 
importance and value of these as an adjunct to the oral teaching — 
necessary to make that teaching accurate — 1 immediately set myself to 
work to direct the attention of the teachers ; and this, I believe, with 
the most happy results, as acknowledged by many of the teachers 
themselves. 

Book-keeping is a subject in which the teaching is generally imperfect. Optional 
It is very easy to give boys a day book, a journal, and a ledger to copy Subjects, 
out ; but to make the principles which lie at the bottom of aJl systems keeping, 
of book-keeping thoroughly understood requires a greater mastery of 
the subject and more skill in exposition than many teachers have 
acquired. The forms vary, and the moment a young man is placed 
behind a mercantile or Government desk, he may be confronted with 
new forms. If he has previously had a good insight into the principles, 
these will present little difficulty to him : if not, he must begin de 
novo. 

I have already stated vocal music is not successfully taught except in Vocal 
the convent schools. In all cases, the staff notation is in use. Teachers Music, 
are unwilling to adopt the tonic sol-fa system, from a dislike of change, 
the trouble of learning a new system, and possibly some prejudice 
against a notation which to those taught in the old school does not 
present the aspect of music. It must be confessed, however, that 
Hullah’s system as generally taught is not successful in producing 
singers at sight. In our schools the programme is partly to blame for 
this, and to a very serious degree also the necessity which constantly 
arises of inspectors examining in music who have no taste for the 
subject, and but little knowledge of it. My chief objection to the pro- 
gramme is that it is not sufficiently practical, and that “ sight-singing ” 
is not insisted on from the earliest stage. 

Very few learn algebra or geometry. The teachers are not altogether Mathema- 
to blame for this, as hoys do not now remain so long at school, and t,cs - 
the brightest boys are drafted off to intermediate or classical schools, 
when they reach fifth class. 

Physical geography is attempted in many schools, but not very success- Other 
fully — the cause being undoubtedly imperfect knowledge of the subject ox raa * 
on the teacher’s part in most cases. The same remark applies to 
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domestic economy in. tlie girls’ schools. I am strongly of opinion that in 
this as in other subjects, the teacher should acquire, by passing a strict 
examination, a special certificate, to qualify him to earn results fees. 

Dressmaking has only of late been introduced into the schools, and I 
must confess that there is no subject which 1 feel less at home in. I 
do not think that much that is valuable can be taught in the verv 
limited time aviiilable for this subject. An apprenticeship of several 
years sometimes fails to make a good dressmaker. 

Draioing is not much taught except in the convent schools. Indeed 
I hare grave doubts whether I should say it is “ taught,” for I have 
good reason to suspect that the general process consists simply in placin*’ 
a drawing before the pupils and telling them to copy it, and that the 
most used, if not most expensive, article is Indiarubber ! 

Some sixteen years ago, when drawing up a report on Govt district, 
I showed by figures that the results fees earned per child, and con- 
sequently the amount of effective work, rose with the classification of 
the teacher — a confirmation of the reasonable theory that, ceteris paribus, 
education must tell in the work of education. I have not had time to 
collect the pecuniary details for this district ; but in looking over my 
list I find that in the majority of instances the best schools are in the 
hands of the teachers of the highest proved literary attainments. This 
should be borne in mind in all schemes for increasing the teachers’ 
salaries — the greatest increase being due to those of first class, and the 
least to those who, having the opportunity to rise, fail to do so— 
whether from incapacity, want of ambition or of industry, is equally 
damnifying. The influence which inferior spirits exercise over their 
schools is in itself a momentous consideration. 

For the most part the children get through their examination work 
without prompting or copying. I believe too that the success achieved 
is very rarely the result of undue severity. It has been a pleasure 
to me to note the smiling faces that greet me when the examination 
day comes round. 

In most cases the buildings are good. But in some instances, the 
accommodation is insufficient ; while in a few cases, the buildings are 
really bad. The latter class is, however, gradually though slowly dis- 
appearing. I have to note with satisfaction the new buildings at Mount 
Temple and Drnmraney. 

The labour connected with this district is very heavy, in travelling, 
in examining, and in considering and writing reports. I have, however, 
performed the work with very little assistance ; and have in addition, 
examined for a eighbouring inspectors in Trim, Navan, Kells, and Nenagh. 
I was also employed in Dublin, in conjunction with Messrs. Allman 
and Murphy, in examining in vocal and instrumental music the candi- 
dates for certificates in the four Training Colleges. 

I am content if my labours help to improve the education of the 
humbler classes in this country, and my work meet the approval of your 
Commissioners. 



I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. Nicholls, District Inspector. 



To the Secretaries. 
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Mr. J. Browne. 



Dublin, Muvoh, 1889. 



AppendixE. 

Reports on 
State of 
School*. 

MnJ. 
Ban me. 
Dublin. 



Gentlemen, — In compliance with your instructions of 23rd October, 
last, I have to submit the following as my general report for the year 
ended 28th ulto. 

At the beginning of the year — owing to modifications of Hoad In- District, 
spector’s work — 55 city and suburban schools were taken from my 
supervision to form District 40a. This decrease was to some extent 
counterbalanced by your allotting me 35 schools in the south of Wick- 
low and north of Wexford. In the district, as at present arranged, 
there are : — 



— 


With 

accommodation 

for 


Haring an 
average 
attendance «f 


In which were 
examined for 
Results. 


102 Ordinary Schools, . 


8,367 


4938-8 


5,369 


3 Model Schools, 


469 


275-2 


277 


1 Evening „ ... 


— 


55-8 


46 


10 Convent „ ... 


4,673 


■ 1943-2 


1,876 


1 Industrial — under the Act, 





90-7 


90 


6 Poor Law Union Departments, 


654 


163-3 


131 


Total, 123 


14,063 


74760 


7,789 



As the "Wicklow and Wexford Kail way runs through the whole 
length of the district — to Gorey in the south and to Shillelagh in the 
south-west ; and as cars can be had on moderate terms at the several 
stations, a large number of schools can easily bis examined from my 
centre, so that it is not so necessary as it would otherwise be to spend 
many nights at the outposts. Hence the facilities and comfort of 
transit, the beauty of the scenery — which includes the Scalp, the Glen 
of the Downs, Glendalough, the Devil’s Glen, the Yale of Ovoca, <kc. — 
the comparatively short drives, the social conditions of the people, and 
the moderate size of the schools unite to make the district, for an In- 
spector, a very desirable one. 

Of the 122 schools in operation, the houses are in 80 cases good, School- 
in 26 cases fair, and in 7 bad. These last are Redcross, Barniskey, 1,ouscs j 
C lara Vale, Asknagap, Ballyfad, St. Kevin's Male (Glendalough), 
and Milltown Male, which are all unsuitable for school purposes. 
Seventeen schools have no out-offices, and in a few other cases, these 
offices are so limited, that the schools would he better without . 
them. The supply of furniture and school appliances is for the 
most part adequate and of good quality. I may add, too, that I 
have seldom found schools ill-provided with, either reading books or 
stationery. In many cases teachers and pupils procure supplies of 
these from local traders at the same price as they would from the book 
department, Marlborougli-street. The teachers prefer this, as they find it 
difficult to get payment from their pupils ; but to the shopkeeper the 
penny, &c., must be paid before the book is parted with. 
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Appendix B. Along the mountain or western boundary of the district, and in 

Reports OB httoral plain, from Greystones to Wicklow, the population is 
State of scanty. A large portion, too, of the arable part of tlie country is 
Schools. occupied by the demesnes of the local gentry. Hence the schools' are 
M r . J. confined to the villages and to a few farming districts where they occur 
Browne, in pairs — as at Enniskerry, Cuttlestown, Delganv, Greystones, Ash- 
Dublin. ford, Ovoca, and Tinahely, where National schools under Protestant 
Distrito an< ^ Catholic management respectively, are adjacent to each other. At 
tion of U " "Wicklow, Ratlmew, Shillelagh, and a few other places, are Irish Church 
schools. schools, which have not yet been put into connexion with our Board. 

In 1SS7 two such— Bromley and Inch — were added to the Board’s 
Rolls, and last year, the old established school at Delgany became a 
National school. Steps, too, have now been taken, to pub the Boys’ 
Parochial school at Arklow into connection. On the whole the wants 
of the district as regards school accommodation are amply provided for. 

Teachers. Teachers are, as a body, well qualified for and devoted to their 

work. Of 109 principal teachers, 55 have been trained, and 54 have 
not. Year by year the untrained are steadily diminishing — the vacan- 
cies, as they occur, being filled by well qualified and trained teachers. 
Of 61 mixed schools — i.e., such as are attended by both boys and girls— 
36 are in charge of female and 25 of male teachers. Of the former 16, 
and of the latter 14 have been trained. From this it appeal's that the 
country is steadily profiting by the work done in the several Training 
Colleges. And, I am glad to be able to say, that the young people 
coming from these institutions, with scarcely an exception, soon show 
that they have learned to do their work effectively, and in a business- 
like manner. There are 3 I nfant Schools in the district, and 7 Infant 
Departments in connection with Convent schools. There is good work 
done in both these, but not so good as it would be, in the first-mentioned, 
were the principals trained teachers. Strange to say not one of them is. 
Now, training, if essential to the teachers of advanced, is much more 
so for those of Infant Schools. Here knowledge of character, command of 
temper, tact, skill, method, musical tastes, and a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects suitable for Infant Schools are absolutely necessary. It has been 
well said that, ,e To pour wordy book learning into the memory is not 
the discipline of childhood.” The Infant School or Salle d’asile , should 
be the refuge of the child from the uncomfortable home and its evil sur- 
roundings ; the place where habits of observation, obedience, and truthful- 
ness should be acquired ; where the senses should be trained; where know- 
ledge should come 'in the garb of amnsement, and through carefully 
prepared object lessons. Surely special training and peculiar aptitude 
are essential for her who undertakes such a work. Of the 109 principal 
teachers mentioned, 57 are, I am glad to say, provided with either com- 
fortable residences or rooms attached to their schools, and several 
managers are now taking steps to provide good official residences in con- 
nexion with their schools. 

Discipline. I have in a few instances observed a proneness on the part of some 
teachers to use the rod as an instrument of discipline. This is a grave 
mistake. The teacher who loves his work and tries to be in sympathy 
with his pupils, ought to know that kindness is far more effective than 
tlie lash in winning children to attention ancl obedience. I know 
that some managers and parents occasionally mistake bluster and harsh- 
ness for ability and force of character, and confound gentleness and con- 
sideration for a child’s feelings with weakness. Yet, nothing is more 
certain than this, that the best citizens are not trained by severity but 
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through their reason and affections. In the Convent Schools and in JppendteB. 
those under female teachers the rod is almost unknown — hence the Re “~ on 
excellence of their discipline. This is one cause of the great success s5eof° 
of women as educators. I may say that I have never in any part of Schools. „ 
Ireland seen better conducted or more respectful children than those Mr. J. 

I meet with in the schools of this District. Browne. 

Monitors . — Of these there are at present in this district fourteen males Dul ^ a * 
and seventy-five females, and I believe that in almost every case these 
young people are not only useful in the effective working of their schools, 
but that they arc being carefully prepared for the office of teacher. The 
rule now in operation, whereby a monitor who fails on any part of his 
course at the annual examination is at once dismissed, is working benefi- 
cially. The teachers are most anxious for the success of their monitors, 
and they fear a failure as a stigma on themselves, and as a bar to their 
being again entrusted with the training of one. Having not long ago 
refused to recommend the appointment of a monitor in a school whose 
teacher had neglected those entrusted to linn, the manager told me that 
he knew this man never gave the extra instruction, and that he (the 
manager) had not enforced this duty, as he considered the gratuity for 
such instruction inadequate for the work required. In this case a change 
of teachers was effected before tlie appointment of a monitor could be 
recommended The addition of lesson books to monitors' programme 
was much needed, as their knowledge of the subject matter of these books 
was in many cases vague, not to say mixed. 

In the great majority of the schools all the subjects of the ordinary School 
school course are fairly taught, most time and attention being, how- Programme 
ever, given to the subjects necessary to a “ Pass.’’ The reading is 
for the most part fair at sight, fluent, and intelligible, but too 
frequently it is very hurried, and with no attention to the stops. Reci- 
tation of poetry is equally faulty. Writing and arithmetic are on the 
whole well taught. Spelling is generally a weak point, especially in the 
second and third classes. In cases where the preparation of home lessons 
cannot easily be enforced, I have recommended teachers and monitors to 
give a few minutes of the time allotted to each reading lesson to simul- 
taneous viva voce spelling, from the open book, of the column words, and 
to continue this from day to day until all the words of tlie lesson have 
been thoroughly learned. By a judicious continuance of this practice 
children soon learn to spell with readiness and accuracy. Grammar is 
in some cases neglected until the near approach of the Results Exami- 
tion, when a “ spurt w is put on, and cramming begins. This can be 
prevented by secondary inspections, and by the Inspector taking care 
to constantly vary his mode of examining in this subject. 

Geography is on the whole fairly taught. The schools are nearly all 
well supplied with excellent maps, but in too many cases there is very 
little real map teaching. The form of the earth is so little understood 
from the map of the world that few children of tlie fourth, and still fewer 
of third class, can point out the path of a ship from California to China, 
or from N ew Zealand to Australia. The answering is generally very fair 
on the map of Ireland, and on the British Isles, in the case of sixth 
class. 

Book-keeping is, without exception, the worst taught branch of the Book- 
school course, whether of ordinary or optional subj ects. The aim in keeping, 
many cases, seems to be to fish for Passes, and secure Results Tees. Tlie 
teaching, if it can be so called, of the subject is, as in the case of grammar, 
frequently deferred to the near approach of the Results Examination. 
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Appendix B. Xhen tbe "Waste Books of the specified sets are written out in a hurried 
Reports on slovenly manner, and the Journals and Ledgers are imperfectly copied. 
State of either from old books or from the “ Key.” Hence, when the pupils are 
Schools. required to explain their entries, or to actually post the transactions from 
Mr. j. Waste Book to Ledger, they are hopelessly at sea. It is not unusual to 
Browne, find sets in which the Cash Account is accurately posted and balanced, and 
Dublin, some of the other accounts are either omitted, or only partially posted. 

Tims proving that the pupils knew nothing of what they were doing, and 

that the teachers had neglected to instruct them. In other cases the 
pupils answer fairly, sometimes very well, but have their books so badly 
posted that it is impossible to give the teachers any credit for their 



work. 

Technical The Board’s efforts in this direction include needlework, agriculture 

Education. an( j co ttage gardening, kindergarten, sewing machine and dressmaking, 
management of poultry, cookery and handicraft. 

Needlework . — There are only three schools in this district, attended 
by gii’ls, in which this branch is not taught. In some schools the supply 
of work materials is frequently too limited, and the instruction is given 
in a rather perfunctory manner, but in the great majority of cases plain 
sewing and knitting are well and carefully taught. At the Results 
Examination of the school, pieces of calico are given out to all girls of 
second and higher classes, and on these hemming in the case of second 
and third classes, and hemming, topsewing, and stitching in case of fourth 
and lower, fifth classes, are required to be worked, and, in addition to 
these, the senior fifth and sixth classes are required to make a button- 
hole, and to cut out some article of dress. In many cases the samples 
so worked in the presence of the Inspector are really excellent, in others 
they are generally fair. The third and higher classes are also required 
to knit, and to show samples of their finished work. Patching and 
darning are taught in a few schools. In the Convent Schools, and in 
many of the schools under female teachers, the adjustment and use of the 
sewing machine and dressmaking are fairly taught. I occasionally meet 
with girls of sixth class who are expert in cutting -out simple articles of 
wearing apparel. But this acquirement is by no means so general as it 
should be. Cutting-out should be progressive. Third cl ass girls should be 
taught to cut out cuffs and collars, fourth class pinafores and boys’ 
overalls. Fifth classes tlieir own underclothing and shirts, and sixth 
classes their own dresses, 1 rays’ sailor suits, and children’s garments. 
This branch is very effectively taught m the Bray Convent School, on 
tbe principles taught in “ The Ladies’ Working Classes’ Technical School, 
Manchester,” as a gallery lesson at the blackboard, with chalk, measuring 
tape, and square. A girl having been called up, slie is measured for 
some article of dress, the length of each measurement is neatly drawn 
according to scale on the blackboard, and when the sketch is complete it 
is transferred to paper’, which is laid upon the cloth, the pattern is then 
notched off with the tracing wheel, and then cut out. 

Agriculture The results fees allowed for a pass in this branch are so liberal 
that in most schools under male teachers and in St. Bartholomew s 
— under a female teacher — the principles of the science are on the 
whole carefully taught. The nature and classes of soils, the qualities 
of manures, the constituents of plants, the rotation of crops and 
their mode of culture, draining, snbsoiling, trenching and the selection 
and profitable treatment of farm anim als are all more or less carefully 
studied. Hence the answering in this subject is now readier and more 
accurate than heretofore. It is, however, only cn the Rathdown Work- 
house farm that I have — in this district — seen any practical instruction 
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given in this branch Under the skilful and zealous teacher of the JppendtxB, 
workhouse school, Mr. Conway, the crops were last year — from deep ~~ 
tillage, heavy manuring, early sowing, and careful culture simply State of 
amazing. The mangels — averaging from If lbs. to 20 lbs. each — gave Schools, 
a produce of 93 tons to the Irish acre. The crops of turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, potatoes, onions, and cabbages were equally good. Browne . 

A. knowledge of this very useful branch is required from boys — Dublin. 

under male teachers — of fifth class, and the answering is on the 

whole fair — in some cases very good. There is, however, at present, g^mng, 
only one school -garden in the district, viz., at Enniskerry, in which S 
potatoes, vegetables, roots, herbs, flowers, and fruits are successfully 
cultivated. I may add that much encouragement is given hy Lord 
Powerscourt in this case and to the cottagers on his estate for the 
successful management of their gardens, * 

This subject is taught successfully in seven infant departments. Kinder- 
And, after carefully observing the deftness and rapidity with which garteu. 
a multitude of little hands arrange their bricks, slots, straw, &c., 
draw simple pictures on slate and paper \ and, after hearing the clear 
and accurate answers of the classes on form, colour, lines, <fcc. ; and while 
watching the vivacity and the sparkling eyes of the little ones as they 
go through their calisthenic and gallery exercises, it is impossible to 
doubt the benefits thus conveyed through object lessons, amusements, 
and healthful exercise. In these departments reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and spelling are — to say the least of it — as well, if not better, 
taught than in the ordinary schools. Indeed in one school — Booterstown 
Convent National School — the lady in charge told me that the clear 
accurate reading and recitation of the pupils was largely owing to their 
Kindergarten training ; and I could well believe it from the examination 
in the several gifts, and from the precise and correct answers required, and 
so readily given hy almost every child under examination. In this school 
two children, a boy and a girl, each under eight years of age, gave most 
amusing and instructive object lessons to their respective classes. I 
should like to see more attention given to this mode of c'onveying in- 
struction — not only in infant schools but to the junior classes of all 
schools. A knowledge of “common tilings” is quite as rare now as it 
was thirty-five years ago, when the late Dr. Sullivan announced his 
prizes to teachers for proficiency in such knowledge. Children should, 
as at Kindergarten, learn from things and not to prattle what to them 
are unmeaning words. There should, I believe, be in every school a 
measuring tape, a yard wand with ell, foot, and inch marked on it, a 
beam and scales, with weights and measures, and a bag of sand, which 
the children should in turn be called on to measure and weigh. 

This branch has not yet been introduced into any of the schools Handicraft, 
of this district, but several teachers have consulted me as to how • 
they may obtain certificates of competency to conduct classes in 
connexion with their respective sohools. The manager of the Castle- 
macadam National School, Rev. J. M. Robinson, Ovoca, has formed a 
class of boyB from his school to whom he gives instruction in wood-carving 
every Saturday. I have examined several specimens of their work 
which were all very nicely and artistically finished. When it is con- 
sidered, that in addition to the branches here specified, the Commissioners 
pay results fees for passes in practical cookery, management of poultry, 
dairying and bn tier-making, it must be allowed they ha ve done as much 
as possible to encourage Industrial work, and to give, to the pupils 
attending their schools, technical knowledge suited to the wants of the 
great majority of them. The National teacher is not — nor is it desirable 

k 
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ApjxndixB. that he should be — a “Jack of all trades.” His real business Is the 
Reports on work proper to his school — to give the best instruction he can in the 
state of several branches of the ordinary programme. The more his attention is 
Schools. drawn from this the less efficient will lie be as a schoolmaster. The 
JVfr. J. proper place for learning artisan’s work is the workshop. 

Browne. In conclusion, I have to add that during the past results year I 
Dublin, examined (including some schools now in District 40a) 7,930 pupils 
“ — for results in the subjects of the ordinary programme ; 1,694 in extra 

subjects, and 3,853 at my secondary inspections, of which I was able to 
make only 46. In doing this work I find that l travelled by road and 
rail 5,137 miles. 



T have the honour to he, gentlemen, 

Yoiu* very obedient servant, 

J ohn BrownEj District Inspector. 
Dublin, 7th March, 1889. 



To the Secretaries. 



Mr. 

Connelly. Mr. (JONNELLY, E.A. 

Youghal. 

Youghal, March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — I desire to lay before you my impressions on the state 
of popular education in this district, which has been under my charge 

The for the past two and a half years. 

District. It comprises the western part of the county Waterford and the eastern 
part of the county Cork, somewhat more than half the 126 schools an- 
nually inspected being situated in the latter county. In the south-western 
part of the county Cork there is a great deal of tillage, the laud, often 
of good quality, the people numerous and in comfortable circumstances j 
in the more northern portion and in the county Waterford there is much 
mountain and moorland, the people are scattered and not so well off 
Except in the towns of Oappoquin, Lismore, Tallow, Youghal, Middle- 
ton, and Queenstown, the population consists of farmers and farm 
labourers. Irish is spoken along the sea-board. 

. School The school buildings as a rule are comfortable, fairly appointed, and 
Buildings, commodious. It is gratifying to add that in a number of instances the 
teachers are in receipt of small endowments or subscriptions from local 
landlords or clerical bequests. About one-third of the houses have been 
Vested and ^uilt by State aid, but vested usually in trustees. In common with the 
non- vested, remaining two-thirds, though passable as to repair, very few present a 
bright and cheerful appearance resulting from plenty of light and ventila- 
tion, whitewashed walls, ornaments, furniture renewed after the use of 
years, well kept panelling, fresh looking desks, benches, blackboards, slates, 
maps, pictures, and general fittings. I am afraid that, after a school has 
been once set up and placed in receipt of the Commissioners’ grants, 
there is little disposition to provide for wear and tear so long as the con- 
trol of those who should perform this duty continues to be speculative 
rather than practical. 
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A small number of residences for teachers have been built by loans or AppendizU. 
grants from the State ; there are some official residences attached to on 

schools built from private sources, and many teachers reside in their own State of ° n 
houses, which, however, are often unsuitable. Schools- 

The managers comprise twenty-two parish priests, one parish adminis- 
trator, and one nun, who have 104 schools; seven Protestant rectors Connelly. 
who have 10 National Schools, six laymen who have 9, and three clerks Tough aL 
of Poor Law Unions each managing the workhouse school. As a rule _ — , 
they either visit the schools themselves, or desire those who are 
associated with them in their clerical work to visit them. In this M na er3 
way managers and teachers are brought into communication with each 
other, but I am not aware that they aid the teacher by taking any part 
in the working of a school, by detailed supervision or general practical 
advice and instruction. 

The absence of such active co-operation is to be regretted. Teacners 
could accomplish much more morally and intellectually with the help of 
skilful guidance and encouragement. I cannot say I have been struck Q ut jit y 0 ( 
with the character of their teaching. The primary cause is presumably Instruction, 
the want of training. Two-thirds of the principal teachers have not 
been trained. They have probably never seen any exhibition of proper 
instruction, and have a very inadequate idea of what scientific direction 
either means or comprises ; at the most education is to them mere infor- 
mation pushed in from without. Everything is impressed and nothing 
educed. What the G ermans call the Lelirziel or aim and intention of a 
lesson is not set out in its exposition. Take an example from a reading Reading, 
lesson. Children never seem to grasp it. I do not think they properly 
understand the meanings of the words, or tlie phrases and sentences, 
their logical connexion, or the division into parts, and general drift of 
the whole. 

Moreover to the questions which are usually disconnected the child at 
best ventures an answer in one word, which is snapped up by the teacher 
as complete, without any encouragement to the boy or girl to expand or 
explain it as an exercise in fullness and accuracy. 

Poetry is recited, or rather repeated, at great speed, as nothing more p M tr>\ 
than an effort at memory, and the jingle of the lines causes many un- 
meaning inaccuracies. 

In arithmetic I have seldom seen a really rational and intelligent Arithmetic, 
lesson from the blackboard containing an exposition of the whole and 
each and every part, with the rule and principle on which it rests, and 
its varied application. At such a lesson, I take it, a child should be 
called at random to work a sum slowly and thoughtfully, ready to 
stand cross-examination at any step. 

The answers elicited are in very few cases gratifying. The work is Penman- 
routine. Even in penmanship it seems to be worse than routine, for ship, 
the writers appear in large measure to he left to themselves to repeat 
their errors till the practice becomes a habit. 

As may be expected, the breakdown in a school occurs when the 
subject is more abstract, not only in the points already mentioned, but 
in notation and numeration, grammatical and geographical definitions. 

The tendency is to words not things, as though words were anything 
but the signs of things, and regardless of comparison, reflection, and 
reason. There is proof of the result of such schooling in the huge 
inaccuracies-— to use a mild word— that fill the press, and the wild 
licence of expression that floods the journals of the day. The very 
achievements of the age militate against thought, the aids to informa- 
tion rather impede the advance of knowledge. A cheap press, abundant 
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ApptndixB literature, the speed at which we live tempt people to leave no time for 
Reporti*on thinking, those at any rate who have never been trained to think. 

State of These influences may make no direct appeal to the juvenile mind, but 
Schools^ period of youth is short, and the very need of thinking with alacrity, 

Mr if a man is to think at all, makes it the more necessary to form that 
Connelly, habit where all habits are formed. 

Youghal. Reference may here he allowed to a matter mentioned in a former 
7 general report, viz., the absence of what could be styled a merit grant 
p eCi tm for the quality and leaning of the school work as distinct from the 
quantity, the control of the classes, and the many impalpable pheno- 
mena of school life which are truly “ results 15 in the strictest sense. 

Its introduction need not of necessity entail a further advance from the 
State, while it would be an inducement to skilful and careful manage- 
ment. 

It is to be wished that teachers were more in touch with their pupils, 
that there were a greater common sympathy, a more interesting wav of 
teaching, more cultivation of taste and feeling, discrimination, and 
refinement. To quote at second hand the German schoolmaster John 
CJomenius — “ The aim is to train generally all who are born men to all 
which is human.” It is to be wished that such were the aim of every 
National school in Ireland. 

There are some who put a special value upon female teachers. There 
are more schools in this district under mistresses than masters, and in 
point of proficiency and well being I see no comparison to the dis- 
advantage of the former. 

Monitors. Teachers seldom appear to be in possession of private note books or 

manuscripts of any description containing the work of the year j 

apportioned out, and hints, memoranda, and plans, for their own use— j 

which will go far to explain the negative and unsatisfactory per- I 
formances of monitors when conducting classes. Whatever be the ? 
subject before them, those under tuition are left continually to their own 
efforts. The monitor asks few and lifeless questions, because his mind 
is occupied in trying to discover what he is to ask next. What he does 

is not impressive or calculated to show that he is developing into an 

instructor — the primary reason for the institution of his office. He is, 
it is to be feared, nob properly instructed himself in the way to handle 
a class. It may be argued that his time for private study is broken into 
by his having to leave his own work for a portion of the day in order to 
take up the charge of younger pupils and that both suffer in consequence. 

Let it be granted that the loss of his time will be made up by special 
instruction, and his teaching supervised by his master who is able to 
train him, though he has never been trained himself — the latter— a 
considerable assumption. There is reason to believe that often a teacher 
does not regard a monitor as a great acquisition, and that application 
for these appointments emanates from managers possibly importuned 
by parents attracted by the prospect of an addition to the family income. 
Quite recently a mistress who made a kind of verbal application for a 
monitor, subsequently stated she could get on very well without. In the 
first instance she had only given expression to the manager’s wish. A 
teacher has much trouble in educating a monitor supposing he does the 
work well. The extra time before or after the school day is a drag: 

The monitor’s services in the school are not of much value for the first 
or second year, and the amount of the gratuity, even were there no 
possibility of failure at examination, scarcely makes the teacher's labour 
worth his while, especially as at the very moment that he has completed 
his time and is of most use, the monitor leaves as a qualified teacher w 
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take charge of another school, if he is so fortunate as to get it — a contin- Append! cB 
gency so very uncertain as, to my own knowledge, to have damped the Rep ~ oc 
energies and taken the heart out of their work State of 

In view of the superabundant supply of qualified candidates, and the S^ 001 *- 
number poured out every year from the training colleges, the reason for Tfr" 
the existence of these monitors is weakened. Nay, unless they have Connells 
been trained by highly capable persons, they serve, to perpetuate the You t h*i. 

evil which has been so long the lot of a school, the want of a thoroughly 

qualified master, and militate against the speedy introduction of better 
men. a change which it is the desire of the State by the institution of 
training colleges to bring about. 

The progress of monitors could perhaps he facilitated by a revision of 
the text-book upon the art of instructing. It would be a work of super- 
erogation to praise its matter and motive. The letter-press has recently 
been much improved, its sale is extensive, and from the fact of it being 
required for examination, the very wide influence which it exercises, 
would be still more powerful after a simpler and more philosophic re- 
arrangement. It is perhaps a little complex, sometimes not quite per- 
fectly clear or free from repetition, and both teachers and monitors do 
not always seem to be thoroughly at home with it. It is worthy of 
remark that the answering of monitors in this district upon the snbject 
of Method at the last annual examination averaged only 4:2 per cent. 

It would be well if it set out what knowledge is as distinct from in- 
formation — the nature of the mental faculties and the manner of de- 
veloping them, and grouped round their own centres, according to their 
importance, conclusions, precepts, and schemes of instruction, so that 
what is learnt or practised may be referred back to something which 
has gone before, progress made from the known to the unknown, and 
the ground made sure under the feet of a student, as he is enabled to 
hark back upon his work and appeal for confirmation to the truth of 
first principles — a book in short, that took in all the aspects of a school, 
moral and intellectual, and would he to a monitor his guide, philosopher, 
and friend. 

A young teacher should be taught not only how to conduct an assembly 
of boys or girls of varying ages, capacities, and dispositions, but to 
handle them with that large-minded perception of the springs of human 
action and insight into nature, that appreciation of the nobility of man 
and the dignity of labour, which is necessary for any who wish to mould 
with success the character of the young. 

As regards the capabilities of the principal teachers, only some fifteen Teacher.’ 
or sixteen are in the highest class, about half are in the second, and as inalifica- 
ruany as some 45 in the lowest — a number far too large. I could never Mons ‘ 
understand why they do not seek promotion, and endeavour to improve 
their position by the acquisition of greater attainments, and the larger 
emolument attaching to a better status. Many are not advanced in 
life, and could in previous years, can even still become candidates if only 
they are prepared to show ordinary but continued application. Such a 
course is infinitely preferable, to an attempt to increase their income by 
teaching to those who have no special taste for them extra subjects, 
which will have no bearing on their future career. 

That this motive, highly laudable in itself, operates largely in the 
selection of such additional branches, will not I fancy be challenged 
The conclusion presents itself that they are making money through the 
brains of the children rather than their own. 

The state of discipline calls for negative rather than positive criticism. Discipline. 
The pupils are made easily amenable, but they lack energy and alacrity 
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Appendix B. their manner and habits. Far too often the tone is slow, even 

Report! on lethargic. They are fond of crowding together, and leaning on each 
State of other, where there is plenty of space, evincing little manly independence 
Sch ools. anc j. S elf respect. 

In disposition there is ranch similarity between the people of East 
Connelly. Cork and West Waterford, which contrasts with that of the adjoining 
Youghal. county of Kerry. The children who very often come to school at the 

early age of three and four years are comfortably clad and shod, and 

gentle in their manner. As a set off, they are by no means as quick of 
apprehension, or possessed of so lively an imagination. They think and 
act far slower, not seldom rendering an inspection a labour. 

Proficiency. Subject to what has now been said, and looking more to the routine 
work, the attainments of the pupils have reached a respectable standard. 
In the vast majority of cases the schools are very fair, but not more. 
Very few are pre-eminently above the rest. It is sometimes distressing 
to listen to the reading, as an attempt is made to decipher with or with- 
out the aid of the linger one word after another. Penmanship is pretty 
fair — above common-place, but susceptible of great improvement 
Arithmetic is done with a modicum of success, and much the same 
remark applies to geography. Parsing is done without difficulty, and 
letter-writing meets with no great obstacles. 

Agriculture. In agriculture though a fair knowledge is shown, it is not really intelli- 
gent and indicative of a thorough grasp, or of any practical farming at 
home. There seems to he a consensus of opinion as to the unwillingness 
of farmers to reform and profit by what they learnt when boys. The elder 
scholars if they look forward to any line of life do not contemplate an 
agricultural. Their hopes and aspirations are centred in some airy idea 
of becoming anything so long as it does not entail labour by hand, and 
teachers do not show any great desire to teach it even in view of a 
fee much higher than for any other ordinary branch. 

According to the American Census of 1880, quoted by Mr. Godkin 
in the Spectator of the 2nd inst., only 14 per cent, of the Irish bom 
population were engaged in agriculture, though he expects an increase. 
Facts like these are to be remembered when it is said we are above all 
an agricultural people, and that agriculture should be taught practically 
upon ground attached to every school. 

Perhaps it will be allowed that agriculture belongs to a category of 
subjects different from reading, writing, and ciphering. It is technical, 
a professional department requiring special aptitude by no means 
universal. If it be objected that the argument would apply against 
any general system of technical instruction, it should be borne in mind 
that technical education has many branches, and that one is studied in 
one locality, another in another, according to local requirements. 
Agriculture can only be universally taught with advantage so far as it 
is treated in a literary way. Viewed from that standpoint, the text- 
book is rather for farmers than scholars. There is much information 
and good advice ; but a boy of 10 or 12 years could never hope, after 
diligent and exclusive study, to make it his own, in the absence of a 
simple and deductive arrangement. 

Book- Book-keeping, though taught in this distinct cannot be of any great 

keeping, utility in a country school. It is very imperfectly understood by the fifth 
class in spite of the small amount required. Nor is my experience to be 
wondered at — for cash, goods passing from one to another on credit or 
for ready money, debts, balances, profits and losses, and tlieir treatment, 
must be much like a dead language to a boy whose life is often passed 
in the performance of the very simplest domestic duties. 
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Tlie first study of it miglit wifcli advantage be relegated to the sixth 4 wendixR . 
class, -which would probably contain all those likely to enter upon a Re "^ on 
mercantile career. st'tc of ° n 

Algebra and geometry are not much taught, nor are they desirable so School*, 
long as the time is properly taken up with the elementary subjects. 

As to the payment of school fees no difficulty in collection or reluctance Connelly. 
of parents has come under my notice. I have taken ten schools by no Yoas&d. 

means the best or most favourably situated in different parts of the 

district, and struck the average fee paid for last year which comes to ^comctr ' ^ 
4s. 7d. per pupil attending every day. I am unable to compare this 
with the amount of the English fee, but I happen to see from a Parlia- ®^° o1 
mentary paper for the year 1886, drawn up by Mr. Matthew Arnold, eea ’ 
that the fee in Prussia in 1878, constituted only 20*58 per cent, of the 
cost of teaching and that in Bavaria the minimum school fee fixed by 
law is 8d. per quarter, and the maximum 1$. id. The comparison is 
not therefore against Irish schools. 

It was recently proposed to levy a National rate in lieu of school fees, 
tlie idea having been prompted no doubt by the difficulty and trouble 
of the collection under the existing plan, and a prominent person in 
England has advocated their abolition, and an increased grant from the 
State instead. To both schemes there is the objection whether or not 
it can be counterbalanced, that those who have no children ore equally 
burdened with those who have, while the parent is relieved of that duty 
and responsibility which attach to him and to no other. Perhaps a 
juster plan would be to levy a special school fee payable by each head 
of a family proportioned to the number of his children, of school age, and 
the amount of his local rate. It could thus be easily collected as part 
of that local rate. Those who paid no rates would suffer no hardship, 
and each would be called on according to his means, the teacher would 
be relieved, and the reluctance of Poor Law Unions to contribute under 
the Act of 1875, not only removed, but that interest increased which as 
guardians of the poor they should naturally entertain. 

There are eight convent schools containing nearly 2,300 children in Conreat 
every day attendance a number approaching one-fourth of the total Schools, 
average attendance of the district. One added to the district within 
the year has not yet come under inspection. Of the remainder, two 
were not so good some time ago ; the others gave satisfaction ; but now 
they have all been brought up to a proper standard. Of the moral side 
and general influence upon the pupils nothing is to be said except 
what is commendatory. 

It is not open to question that the action of these institutions is potent 
and beneficial. 



I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant; 



To the Secretaries, Education Olfice. 



WILLIA.M CoNXELLV. 
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Mr. Stronoe, a.m. 

Waterford, March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — 1 have the honour to forward for the information of 
the Commissioners of National Education the following general report 
upon the schools of District 49, of which the centre or inspector’s station 
is the city of Waterford. 

The The district is formed of parts of four counties— Wateiford, Kilkenny, 

District. Wexford and Carlow. One parish in Carlow — the most southern, 
between the Blackstairs Mountains and the River Barrow — a strip of 
Wexford about five miles wide extending along the banks of the Barrow 
from tbe Blackstairs to the Ocean, the southern half of the county 
Kilkenny with the exception of nine schools, and the eastern half of 
the county Wateiford form the school area under my inspection. From 
the Blackstairs Mountains to Helvick Head — the two points most 
distant from, the centre — is sixty-two miles, and the line that crosses 
this at right angles from Kilmoganny to Hook Head measures forty 
miles. The rivers Suir, Nore, and Barrow, divide the district into 
four parts, and are crosse d by three toll and two free bridges. These 
bridges are, however, so for distant from each other as to seriously 
retard free movement on the part of the inspector from county to 
county and from one part of a county to another. Again, as there is 
no bridge across Waterford Harbour, to visit the schools from Dun- 
brody Abbey to Hook Head requires two cars and a boat, thus 
involving loss of time and high travelling expenses. There are three 
large and important towns in the district, Waterford, Dungarvan and 
New Ross, and two of smaller size whose names are almost as well 
known, Portlaw and Tramore. The inhabitants of the rest of the 
district are, with very few exceptions, farmers and labourers. In 
Wexford and the eastern parts of Kilkenny and in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Waterford the land is tilled, but in other parts of 
Kilkenny and Waterford it is pastured. Except the spinning-mill 
at Portlaw and a few tweed-mills in other parts of the district, there 
are no staple manufactories. It will thus be seen that there is nothing 
to affect the school attendance or give it a peculiar character except 
the changes of the seasons. In the agricultural districts the children 
are withdrawn in spring and autumn to assist on their parents’ farms, 
and winter rednces the attendance in all schools especially in the junior 
classes. 

Number Of the 138 schools under my inspection, 4 are in the county Carlow, 
tributiou of ^ ^ WW1 ^ Wexford, 52 in county Kilkenny, and 63 in county 
Schools! 1 ° Waterford. These, however, are not the whole of the elementary 
schools in the district. There are about 12 small schools and one large 
one (in the city of Waterford) under the Church Education Society. 
All the boys in Dungarvan and Tramore attend Christian Brothers 
Schools not connected with the National Board. In Waterford there 
are three large schools taught by the same order of Brothers who will 
not accept the Commissioners’ grants, and again in New Ross there ifl 
another large school of a siifilar kind, and unconnected with the 
Board. Tins is, I believe, an exhaustive statement of the provision 
made for primary education in the district. It is, however, worthy of 
notice that during the three years I have been in Waterford, there has 
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been no increase in the number of non-National schools, ■while there has dppendlxB. 
been an addition of nine to the number of National schools. Five of Reports on 
these are new vested buildings erected in places where no schools existed state of 
previously, while the four non-vested were opened for the first time Schools, 
as schools, and on the application of their managers, put upon, the Oom- } \J~T 

missioners’ list. Two of the latter are in the city of Waterford, and one Sir.»ige. 
of them is officered by the Christian Brothers of the foundation of Watei-ford. 

La Salle, and maintains an average of over 200 hoys, and is a great 

boon to the poorer children of the city. It is under the patronage and 
management of the Homan Catholic Bishop who takes a deep interest 
in the progress of education in liis diocese. 

The school-buildings are, as a rule, plain suitable houses, and are School 
generally kept by the managers in good repair. There are, however, 
eight houses which I have no hesitation in pronouncing unsuitable, and ture. 
which I can only recommend to be retained on the list from year to 
year for the sake of the poor children taught in them, and in the hope 
that the managers will grow tired of official complaints and letters, and 
provide better. In these houses, furniture, teaching appliances, and in 
some instances the teachers are in keeping with the quality of the 
school buildings. To show wlmt an active and zealous manager can do, 

I may mention the name of Canon Dunpliy, parish priest of Mooncoin. 

During the past two years he has built four vested schools and three 
teachers' residences, and is at present negotiating for a site for another 
teacher’s residence. This involved on his part a good deal of corres- 
pondence, many journeys and much private outlay. And equally in 
appointing teachers to his schools, Canon Dunphy is energetic and pains- 
taking — always endeavouring to secure the best. In regard to the 
vested schools, it is to be regretted that the furniture is not of a lighter 
and more modern design. The desks are made wholly of pine, supports 
and leaves. The leaves are seldom pierced for ink-wells, and have no 
grooves for pens or pencils at the top. The desks of the best non-vested 
schools have metal supports, covered ink-wells and grooves for pen and 
pencil, and thus assist the children in keeping their exercise hooks free 
from blots, and often from total destruction by the spilling of loose ink- 
bottles. 

Of the 138 schools in the district, 124 are taught by classed teachers, ciassifica- 
and 14 are convent schools, paid by capitation. Fifteen only are under tion aud 
first class teachers, and 3 of these teachers are in the model school, and 2 ^e^hen. 0 
in the Dungarvan convent schools, which accept payment by classification. 

There remain thus 10 ordinary schools only, of which the teachers hold 
certificates of either grade of first class. The principal ships of the 
remaining schools are equally divided between second and third class 
teachers. In the ordinary schools there are also 40 assistant teachers, ■> 
and 61 monitors. I have not in my experience, hitherto, become 
acquainted with any district in which the percentage of first class 
teachers was so low, and lower even than this percentage is the number 
of schools to which the word C! excellent ” could be applied, i.e., schools 
which an Inspector could recommend for one of the Carlisle and Blake 
premiums, and be absolutely sure that the school he recommended would 
be as good within the limits of the programme as any in nine other 
districts whose schools he had never examined. In the Ennis and 
Coleraine districts there were such schools — schools whose fame was as 
wide as and wider than the limits of the district. And I have no doubt 
that the all round high standard of primary education in Clare is largely 
due to the existence of many such schools. Sucli schools are wanting 
here. There are indeed many good average schools, and many good 
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AppendixB. teachers, "but the want of one school or two such as I speak of is a loss 
Reports on the whole district. The existence of such a school, the influence of 
Slate of its name and of its teacher excites the emulation of every teacher in the 
Schools. district, and monitors trained in it are eagerly sought for by managers 
Mr, as principals and assistants of other schools, and thus its excellence like 
Strong, the little leaven of Scripture is not confined to itself, but influences oftpn 
Waterford, a whole county. Yet taking the district as a whole, the average 

answering of the schools could not be considered as unsatisfactory, anil 

the teachers, are, with very few exceptions indeed, steady, hard-working, 
and painstaking in the discharge of tlioir duty, earning their salaries 
Method* of honestly and loyally. As in every profession there are those amon« 
leaching, them who seem to have mistaken their vocation in life, and who show 
by their manner of conducting the school, and the methods of imparting 
instruction they employ, that their hearts are not in the work, and on 
the day of the results examination the marking sheet shows clearly that 
under the results system, want of earnestness is want of success. Iu 
the schools of old or middle-aged teachers, bad or antiquated methods of 
teaching are still to be seen — the teacher working hard, indeed, but with 
his back to all classes but one, the first class writing on unruled slates 
with pencils one inch or two in length, two series of copy-books, and 
counting on the fingers or by lines of soldiers. I am glad, however, to 
be able to say that these serious faults are seldom to be met with in the 
schools of the younger teachers, or indeed in the school of any one who 
has still an interest in his work. This improvement in method is in my 
opinion mainly due to the working of the present programme. It is 
said that necessity is the mother of invention, and the pressure of pre- 
paring for the annual examination of his school has driven many a 
teacher to drop old methods and adopt new ones. The effect of the new 
training colleges in this direction has not yet had time to make itself 
felt, and I can only, therefore, attribute the marked improvement in the 
modes of imparting instruction to the efforts on the part of the teachers 
to have successful results examinations, and to the increased and in- 
creasing attention that is now given to the training of monitors who 
are to be the teachers of the near future. 

Training I regret that I cannot yet speak in complimentary terms of the dis- 
line Diicip " Spline, training, and drill of the children. There are a few schools in 
this district in which it is plain that the teachers think that good dis- 
cipline and training come under the head of school-keeping, but in the 
great majority the “ three It's ” alone are thought of, and training is 
simply ignored. Marching, synchronous movement in desk or in draft, 
on entering or leaving the playground, erectness of figure, squareness of 
shoulders or grace of bodily movement, would be looked for in vain in 
any one school. Marching and synchronous movement are usually 
found in the infant schools. Yet it is the very restraint imposed by 
learning drill and acquiring form that enables us in future to exercise 
self-control and to know how to govern other's. That this self-control 
and submission to the judgment of another lias not been learned, any 
one may see for himself by attending a local football match, and mark- 
ing how both sides do what is right in their own eyes, in total disregard 
of the umpire, and how the ending of the match frequently occurs by 
one side leaving the field. 

Comparison In my frequent visits to English schools I observe but two points in 
E^r'h I should consider them superior to Irish schools. The first is 

Sc&ols. discipline and training, and the second is reading. In all other points 
the work done in Irish schools iB equal or superior to that done on the 
other side of the Channel, and in handwriting the comparison would ha 
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very unfavourable, indeed, to England. The difference, however, in ^ppentUxS. 
the discipline, training, and manner — or, to put it in one word, form — Reports on 
strikes the visitor at once. "When the time comes for a change in an State of 
English school, the whole school acts like a carefully-constructed and Sch oolB - 
well-oiled machine. There is perfect silence while pens and books are 
passing from hand to hand ; at the signal all stand as if one ; then all Strong*. 
march like a well-drilled regiment, with heads erect and shoulders Waterf-rd. 
squared (no lounging postures, shuffling feet, or hands in pockets allowed) 

— an oft-repeated process that would almost be an education in itself 
to every child in the school. 

Dining the past year there were 14,960 children on the rolls of the Numbers 
schools of this district, and of these 10,390 were present on the day of 
examination, and eligible to earn results’ fees for their teachers. The children, 
classification stood as follows : — 

Rolls. Examined. 



Infants, 


. 4,2281 




2,1101 


I 

II., . 


. 2,677 
. 2,100 


10,943 


1,774 

1,663 


7,103 


Ill 


. 1,9-29 




1,556 

1,2501 




IV., . 


. 1,5391 






V 1 ., . 

V s ., . 


. 1,041 
. 652 


■ 4,017 


813 

555 


3,287 


VL, . 


. 785 




6G9. 




Total, 




14,960 




10,390 



A consideration of these figures will show that of all the children who 
enter the schools of this district only one in three (in round numbers) 
perseveres to the senior classes. In my General Report for 1883 1 pointed 
out the same fact with regard to the attendance in the Coleraine district. 
In other words, a minority only, before they leave school, learn to be 
able to read a newspaper — an accomplishment which is not perhaps 
nowadays an unmixed advantage. To have merely passed the standard of 
the third class — and it is plain that there are many who do not even travel 
this short journey — could hardly be considered as basis sufficient to 
enable a boy or girl to learn by private study to read and write with 
facility. It would probably be sufficient if the child’s parents or elder 
brothers and sisters were in the habit of reading at home, or if there 
were Sunday schools where reading and explanation were part of the 
routine, or if that antagonism of society which makes each one seek to 
excel his neighbour were very marked, but in the absence of these sub- 
sidiary educators the primary sohool bears the whole responsibility, and 
the actual knowledge of the ** three It’s ” which a boy gains there is 
seldom increased, and, if very elementary, is more usually lost 
altogether. Thus, however creditable an examination a boy may make 
in the third class programme, his total acquirements fall far short of 
that elementary education which all should receive. The minority, too, 
who do pass into the senior classes and continue at school, are nearly in 
all cases the children of the more wealthy parents. The poorer children 
are withdrawn at an earlier age, either to assist their parents at their 
daily labour, or to care the house in the absence of the parents, or, in 
very many cases, I fear, stay at home owing to carelessness on the part 
of their fathers and mothers. When the new National school under the 
Brothers of La Salle was opened in Waterford, it was filled at once by 
the children of the poorest parents in the city — children who in many 
cases had literally not a shirt to their backs. It is a curious fact that 
notwithstanding the comfort of the schoolrooms and the kindness of the 
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AppendixR Brothers (who do not inflict corporal punishment), one by one these poor 
Reports on boys retreated to the darkness of the hack lanes from, winch they had 
Stat.- of emerged. On one occasion during the past year, the local clergy, who 
Schools. actively assist the Brothel's, brought in 30 poor children “ who sat like 
Jf, 7 caged bir',3 for the day, but who never came again.” One of the most 
Strange, remarkable effects of tlic sy. tem of payment by results is that the dull 
"Waterford, boys of the school, owing to the extra attention bestowed upon them by 
the teacher are almost put on an equality in knowledge with the more 
intelligent, and thus are not outdistanced at the very start. If this 
then has been done for those whom nature has not initially favoured, 
another step, and perhaps a more difficult, might, by free educa- 
tion and compulsory attendance, enable the very poor to have a more 
cheerful prospect of success in the struggle for existence. 



Convent As I have said above there are 16 convent schools in this district, 
Schools. whose numbers and classification are : — 





Rolls. 


Examined. 


Infants, . . 


. 1,758'! 


8711 


I., . 

II 


: 3.m 


463 \ 


III., . 


. 543 J 


400 J 


IV., . 


. SOS') 


293*! 


V 1 ., . 

V 2 , . 

VI., . 


• l 947 

. 139 f 
. 193 J 


\il\ 750 

159 J 


Total, 


4,658 


2,979 



An inspection of this table as compared with one given on a pre- 
ceding page, will show that the percentage on the rolls of these schools 
who proceed to the senior classes is even lower — about one in four. 
This is probably owing to the convents being situated in towns where 
the children come to school at an earlier age, and where the weather 
does not affect their attendance to the same extent as it does in the 
country. The numbers in sixth class, as in the former table, are higher 
than in the second stage of fifth, owing to the paid monitors being in- 
cluded in tins class, and also owing to the fact that all stages of sixth 
are included in it. These convent schools educate almost one-third of 
all the children attending Hatioual schools in the district, and more 
than one-half of all the girls. As a rule they do their work thoroughly 
and well, aucl show a zeal and anxiety to excel that would provoke com- 
mendation from the strictest of martinets. They have, too, style ancl 
form and not matter alone, and with one or two exceptions, good finu 
Kinder- discipline. In the infant departments of twelve of these schools Kinder- 
garten. garten occupations are taught, and I have seen a monitor in the Porblaw 
School conduct a lesson on one of the £c Gifts ” with as much confidence 
and success as if the teaching of that “ Gift ” were her one special 
Reading, office. I have already said that the English schools excel the Irish in 
reading. In English schools the children stand straight (or sit erect in 
the desks), hold their books almost on a level with their faces, and 
pronounce each word fully and distinctly — no mumbling, slurring, or 
slovenliness of pronunciation allowed. There are but two schools in this 
district where any success iu this direction has been attained to — Dim- 
more Convent National School and the Waterford Model Boys’ School. 
Extra Notwithstanding the complaints we sometimes hear made as to the 

Subjects, hard work exacted from the teachers in their endeavours to fulfil the 
requirements of the present programme, yet, seventy schools, or more 
than half the whole number of schools in the district had time during 
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tlie past year to teach extra subjects in addition to the subjects that are Appen&ixB. 
obligatory or optional. The following table ■will show the names of the Reportg on 
subjects and the numbers examined in each. State of 

Schools. 



Subject. No. Examined* 

Drawing, . . . . 1,130 

Sewing Machine and Dressmaking, . . 224 

Algebra, . . . . . 173 

Geometry, . . , . . . 

Girls’ Reading Book and Domestic Economy, . G2 

Irish, ...... 59 

Physical Geography, .... 4(1 

1 nstrumental Music, .... 33 

Cooker}', ...... 23 

French”, ...... 13 

Handicraft, . g 



Mr. 

Stronye. 

Waterford. 



As to the quality of the instruction given in these subjects ib may be 
sufficient to say that, as a rule, where the ordinary subjects are thoroughly 
taught, so are the extras. In some schools, indeed, the teachers, forget- 
ful of the theories and authority of Ascliam and Jaeotot, had attempted 
too much with tlie never-varying result that the children knew a little 
of everything and knew no subject well, and this a faithful marking 
sheet records by 2 and 0 alternating. Instrumental Music, French and 
Irish, though useful each in its own place, belong rather to the order 
of accomplishments or to higher education than to the humble domain 
of the elementary school. The primary teacher ought to leave this 
work to others. He has work enough already if he would but remember 
that if a thing is worth doing, it is worth doing well, and further, that 
it is the wisdom of ages, and quite as true now as it was two thousand 
years ago, that he is educated who knows non multa sad miiltum. And 
here I should point out some of the facts which are of frequent occur- 
rence, and which have led me to make these remarks. In repeating the 
poetical pieces hurry and inaccuracy is the rule, and just emphasis and 
exactness the exception. I am in the habit of asking the manager, if 
he be present, whether he (who does not know the pieces by rote) can 
follow the boys’ words, and I meet tlie invariable answer that he cannot. 
Again, in the school exercise books the pages are not neatly ruled in 
squares for tlie sums, there are numerous blots, and errors uncorrected 
by the teacher are neither few nor far between. Yet the work on the 
day of examination is, as a rule, neatly and carefully done, and this is 
explained by the teachers as due to the extra care which the mental 
strain of the test day calls forth. This is, too, no doubt the true expla- 
nation, just as bank cashiers say that they commit fewer mistakes on a 
busy day than on one on which their attention is not kept upon the 
stretch. In geography also, though the children who dwell on the 
shore of the County "Waterford can name the five oceans glibly enough, 
many of them have told me they never saw any of them, though the 
Atlantic is breaking at their feet, and the same tiling occurs (or rather 
did occur) in the schools on the banks of the Barrow (where the children 
said they had never seen the Barrow), and at the foot of tlie Blackstairs 
Mountains (where the children knew these mountains were between 
Wexford and Carlow, but said they had never seen them). In other 
parts of Ireland I have observed a similar neglect and failure to connect 
the statements in the school books with the local objects and facts about 
which those statements are made. The teachers may not consider this 
concrete style of explanation necessary, or in other words the school 
books and programme are everything, and practical inferences from 
their teaching are of no account. 
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Appendix!?. ■ I c lo not mean to convey by the various criticisms contained in this 
Reports" on report that our schools are making no progress, or that we have departed 
state of from the high road to success in education. On the contrary, the work 
Schools. d olie i n 0 ur schools, as I have remarked in my special reports from 

jjf r> time to time, is generally, as far as bookwork is concerned, sound and 

Strange, thorough, and in making the strictures I have here made, I have done 
■Waterford, so with the friendly object of directing attention to the weakest points 
so that they too may be made strong. 



I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 



To the Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



S. E. Sthonge. 



Mr. Mac . Mr. MACMlLLAN. 

AJillan. . 



Wexford. Wexford, March, 1889. 

School- Gentlemen, — The 124 ordinary schools in this district are held in 100 

houses. houses. Of these houses, 25 accommodating 31 schools, are too small for 
the attendance, 5 with 6 schools are thatched, and 15 have floors of some 
cold material as clay, concrete, tiles, die. But the most prevalent defect 
is the smallness of the site on which the schoolhouse stands, the roof in 
several cases covering the entire plot. Nearly half the houses are on 
such very confined sites, and several of them so circumstanced that not 
a foot could be added. One of the evils resulting from this is the diffi- 
culty of providing privies which many schools are without. Where 
there is a small piece of ground in the front of the school it is kept with 
more, taste than I have observed elsewhere. Mirny of the houses ore 
old, but most of them are in fair repair. Twenty-eight schools are 
held in 21 vested houses, to which 3 or 4 are likely to be added soon. 
There is scarcely any spot in the district inconveniently distant from a 
National school. 

Furniture. The furniture in many of the old schools is neither suitable nor in a 
good state, and but few have a serviceable clock. In most schools 
there is only one blackboard, not always in a good state, and often 
bearing marks of infrequent use. In very few are there blackboards 
fixed opposite the class-stands. An arithmeticon or other collection 
of objects readily available for exercises in number is frequently want- 



Henting of Except what is supplied by the furze banks, which form the fences, 
schools. the fuel used in the county Wexford consists entirely of coals imported 
from Wales. The consequent cost of heating the schools causes it to be, 
in many cases, so imperfectly done, as, I believe, to lower the winter 
attendance considerably. I have never before in any part of the country 
found the attendance in rural schools lower in winter than in summer. 
In some schools open fires have been superseded by stoves. This practice 
should be carried further. 

Manage- The management of the schools is in the hands of 41 Roman Catholic 
ment - and 8 Protestant clergymen, 5 nuns and 3 laymen, for one of whom, 
however, the parish priest acts at present. Most of the managers take 
a dee^) interest in their schools, visit them frequently, and urge on the 
parents the importance of sending their children regularly. 
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The 124 ordinary schools in the district consist of — 



31 Boys’ Schools, with a,n average attendance of 

2d Mixed Schools, under Masters, „ ,, 

23 Girls’ Schools, „ ,, „ 

3D Mixed Schools, under Mistresses, „ 



There are besides : — 

9 Convent Schools, under Mistresses, with an average attendance of 

2 Model Schools, „ „ „ 

3 Poor Lavr Union Schools, ,, „ „ 

1 Industrial Girls’ School, „ „ „ 



Appendix B. 

Boys Girls. Reports on 

1473-1 — State of 

785-4 616-1 Schools. 

IT- 1147-2 , 

815-6 8o0- Mr. Mae 

Millan. 

Wexford. 

563-8 1438-9 Attendance. 

46-9 36-3 

68 - 56-5 

- 40-9 



In 1854 there was not a single mixed school under a female teacher Mixed 
in the county Wexford. It will be seen from the above table there are schools 
now 39 such in this district alone. The arrangement seems tolerable female 
only in the case of small schools, or under peculiar circumstances, where teacher* 
others taught by masters are accessible to the elder boys of the neigh- 
bourhood. But wherever the attendance would warrant the appoint- 
ment of a boy as monitor the present teachers should, as vacancies 
occur, be replaced by masters. In proportion as this replacement 
extended the attendance of boys at the schools of the district would be 
found to increase. 

Most parents entertain a low opinion of women as teachers of 

advanced” boys. In this there is a full and unqualified concurrence 
on the part of the boys, and they in consequence remain away from 
school, at the very time they should most profit by being there. This 
is precisely what, in many instances, the teacher desired, and very likely 
took measures to hasten. Nor would the increased attendance of boys 
be, ns some might at first be disposed to believe, counterbalanced by a 
corresponding falling off in that of girls. Some of these would, no 
doubt, ‘prefer schools where they could learn sewing, &c., but where 
such a choice did not exist they would not shun those taught by 
masters as boys do those under mistresses, even when they can go to no 
other. 

The total average attendance for the past year at schools of all kinds Attendance, 
was 77 36* 3. Making allowance for the decrease which has taken place 
in the population, and, on the other hand, for the recent addition of the 
names of some 200 Protestant children who formerly attended other 
schools' to the rolls of the National schools, this shows an increase of 60 
per cent, on the attendance for 1871. In many parishes 1 am informed 
that nearly all the children keep their names on the rolls till they attain 
the age at which it is customary for them to leave off school altogether. 

In some localities this final withdrawal takes place earlier than is desir- 
able. For instance, Lady’s Island School, with an average attendance 
of nearly seventy, and which has for several years been well conducted 
and well taught by two teachers, of whom the priftdpal is first class, 
has seldom a child on rolls over thirteen years, and generally only three 
or four of that age. Still if that section of the enrolled, who absent 
themselves on more days than they attend, could be induced to spend 
yearly eight or ten weeks more with their teachers than they do there 
would be little cause for dissatisfaction with the character of the 
attendance. As means of keeping their schools full most teachers 
place too much reliance on the influence of manager’s and the authority 
of parents, and are sceptical of the amount of good in that way they 
might effect themselves. They do know that the attendance of many 
children depends more on their own inclination than on the wishes 
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AppendixB. 0 f their parents, but their experience forbids the belief that tie 
Reports on school can be made to benefit by such freedom of choice on the part of 
State of the pupils. Nor is this tine only of the negligent and incompetent. 
Schools. Q n ^6 contrary, there are many well-meaning, honest teachers who toil 
Mr. Mac unremittingly in schools so dreary and lifeless that ordinary children 
Mfflan. only go to them under compulsion, and reap comparatively little benefit 
Wexford, thereby. This class includes those whose hope is in “ home lessons,” or 
Home rather who have been driven to despair through their trust in them, j 
lessons. having so used (or abused) them as to make books distasteful and school 
disliked. Few pupils in National schools should be set more home 
work — tasks and exercises included — free from difficulty and previously 
taught, than can he easily done in an hour, and none more than will 
require an hour and a half. Much time is worse than lost over these 
in inferior schools. This class also embraces the believers in little cram- 
Cramming, books and catechisms, compared with which those of Magnall and the 
much derided Pinnock are vast stores of information and works of high 
literary merit. Either this confidence is misplaced, or the examiner 
is unskilful, or there is something still worse amiss. Of these books 
Dr. Eitch says : — 

“ It is appalling to think of the way in which whole generations of English 
girls and boys have been atupified by the use of such books.” 

To the same purpose are the words of Mr. W. B. Scoones, be it observed, 
one of the most successful “ grinders,” or “ coaches,” in Britain. 
Speaking of books of a similar kind on higher subjects and for more 
advanced students, he says : — 

“If all the detestable primers, digests, summaries, analyses, &c., with which 
the country has been swamped could be packed in a perpendicular pile the 
Eiffel Tower would be nothing to the monument of ‘ cram.’ Forty per cent, 
of text and sixty per cent, of notes. Such is the kind of mental fare that has 
been dished up with amazing activity and regularity to sap the intelligence of 
our youth, and deprive them of the power of thinking out a single passage- 
even the value and point of an adjective for themselves . . . . And yet 

the compilers of these books and their associates in such criminal deeds hare 
the temerity to scoff at those who will have none of them as educational 
parasites, who are extinguishing the sacred fire of thought ; whereas it is a fact 
that Jew of the difficulties which confront the private tutor on his taking up 
the task of education, where tbe school has laid it down, tax so severely bis 
courage and skill as the necessity put upon him, in the case of nine out of every 
ten pupils, of persuading to the abandonment of the beloved abridgments, 
notes, compilations, el hoc genus omne for ever, and of instilling the conviction 
that the road to success is paved with realities.” 

Among these, too, are the teachers who find boys generally stupid, 
wherein their experience differs from that of Plato, who urges the 
rapidity with which boys learn in support of the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. But then perhaps there were fewer catechisms in 
Plato’s time, and =this boys had not been for years before he saw them 
submitted to a course of treatment calculated only to make them imper- 
turbably and hopelessly unimpressionable and indifferent. These men 
having started according to traditional custom appear never to have 
turned aside to examine the conditions under winch they worked, to 
study the nature of children, and the laws of mental growth and develop- 
ment, to make themselves acquainted with the views and methods ot 
eminent teachers, or try to realize the child’s position, and look at 
things from bis point of view. They seem never to have observed that 
the first essential condition of anything worthy of the name of 
education is a motive on the part of the learner, which in the case of 
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younger pupils lias to be produced immediately by the interest imparted Appendix B. 
to the school work, and in that of the senior is only supplied by a sense Rep ^ on 
of duty and hope of future good after these feelings hare been developed State of 
under careful and skilful nurture. They thus condemned themselves to Schools * 
the task of Sisyphus, acting in opposition to Nature’s laws with the j\fr. Mac 
inevitable result. If these remarks should lead any hard-working hut AHllan. 
disappointed teacher to seek for the cause of Ms failure in a quarter Wexford. 

which the consciousness of good intentions hitherto pronounced above 

suspicion, 1 feel confident the result will leave no doubt in his mind 
regarding my motive for making them, and that more than he will be 
gainers. 

But the methods of the best schools seem, much better suited for the Best schools 
elder than the younger pupils, while the latter far outnumber the ™° r “ ld s “ r ,tcd 
former. Of the 8,236 examined here this year, 72 per cent, were in the than 
junior division, most of them not above ten years of age. With pupils yemnger 
so 3 r oung little more should be attempted tban to exercise the senses and P u ? lla * 
the memory, reproductive and constructive, and to direct and assist the 
observation in laying up a large stock of clear conceptions. This implies 
that the school-life and work should be closely connected with the life 
out of school, the use of object lessons, and an extended course of 
interesting and not difficult reading, skilfully treated in the way of 
explanation. 

The following table shows the number of teachers employed in the Classifica- 
schools with their classification. tion of 



Class. 


Males. 


Females. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


I, . 


7 




4 




ii., . 


23 


1 


36 


3 


nr., . . ; 


27 


3 


27 


12 


Provisionally, . 


- 


- 


~ 


2* 




57 


4 


67 


17 



The table below is a classification of the principal teachers only in 
regard to training and efficiency combined. 





Males. 


Females. 


Good. 


Fair. 


Mid. 


Bad. 


- 


Good. 


Fair. | 


| Mid. 


Bad. j 


- 


Trained, 


5 


12 


7 


4 


28 


7 


8 


1 4 


4 


23 


Not trained, 


1 


11 


6 


11 


29 


7 




8 


l 14 


43 












57 








1 


66t 



I have had little experience of teachers trained since the multiplica- Training 
tion of colleges, but what I do know is in favour of the efficiency of the colleges, 
work done by the colleges. 

* One of these is a junior literary assistant, the other a temporary assistant 
t There is a recently appointed teacher of whom I have no knowledge. 
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AppendixB . 

Reports on 
Sia.te of 
Schools. 

Mr. Mac 
JMUlan. 
W exford. 



Reading, 



Writing. 



Letter 

writing. 



I am convinced, however, that when arrangements can be made, 
which will put the colleges on as keen a competition for pre-eminence 
in preparing for a test into which the professional element will enter 
largely, as has of late years stimulated tlieni in seeking for distinction on 
a curriculum in which that element has not due prominence, the value 
of their services will be greatly enhanced. Several ways of effecting tins 
present themselves, but it would be presumptuous in me to submit a 
scheme. The professional examination should embrace papers on the 
histoiy of popular education, including the systems of eminent theorists 
and the methods of successful practitioners, and the principles underlying 
the art of teaching. Should it be objected that of the laws of mind little 
is known, I would reply that is the very strongest reason why young 
teachers should be made acquainted with that little, the doubtful brought 
under their notice, and the methods of investigation indicated so that 
they might go forth desirous and to a certain extent prepared to add to 
our scanty knowledge. While principles are imperfectly known empirical 
rules cannot be relied on, and even supposing them to he reliable only one 
acquainted with the principles on which they are severally based could 
apply them rightly in the almost infinite variety of circumstances which 
will present themselves. There is one ordinary subject, however, which 
should hear marks in the classification of students in training, and which 
does not do so at present — I mean reading. Provision cotrid be made 
for teaching the art well there, the only place the great majority will 
ever have an opportunity of learning it. A. specially qualified examiner, 
not connected with any of the colleges, could assign the marks in all. 

Reading is tolerable in most of the schools, but in a large number it 
might he better taught. The prevailing mistakes are — (1) overlooking 
the important aid to be derived from the sense, and (2) abusing the 
principle of imitation. This method, so useful in showing howto group 
words in the junior classes, and improving style in the senior, is ex- 
tensively resorted to before the individual words have been taught, 
with the result that they are often never properly learnt. 

Writing . — About a month ago the Lord Mayor of London, an ex- 
tensive merchant, in an educational speech, said “ Writing gets worse 
and worse.” And, more recently still, a minute from the Horse Guards 
called attention to the bad writing of many of the cadets in the 
Military College, and threatened serious action in the absence of im- 
provement. I am sorry to have to concur as regards the writing of the 
senior pupils. Nowhere does one now meet with specimens of writing 
such as were by no means rare in the head classes of National schools 
thirty years ago. 

With regard to letter writing I believe the good that may have 
resulted from its introduction in some schools has been at least counter- 
balanced by the contrary effect arising from the introduction of 
absurd “ letter writers ” by many teachers in others. It is in the 
cultivation of the intelligence that the foundation of letter writing and 
of all other writing is laid. And though the ability to express one’s 
thought readily and clearly on paper is a matter of great importance, 
some knowledge of how to begin and end a letter can hardly- be con- 
sidered so. As soon as children can write fairly they should be called 
on to express their own thoughts in their own words about something 
before their eyes with which they are quite familiar, and in which they 
are interested. If properly managed they will soon come to like the 
exercise, and may with advantage be allowed frequently to select their 
own subject. 
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Arithmetic. — Much time is given to this "branch, and not many fail at -Appendix b. 
the annual examinations. Still the subject is not generally sensibly Re 
and usefully taught. The very young pupils are not allowed nearly state of ° a 
enough well directed counting and arranging of objects to give them School*, 
clear ideas about small numbers, and the way they are made up, before Mr~Mac- 
thev are introduced to figures. After beginning to use figures abstract Milhin. 
numbers, which have neither interest nor meaning, are exclusively used. Wexford. 

The same thoughtless operations on numbers, which convey to the . . 

learner no idea, are earned on in the higher classes. The result I have t etux 
frequently tested by asking, say the fifth class girls, to find the price of 
six dresses of seven yards each, at Ss. 9 d. per yard. This lias frequently 
proved too much for a class of five or six girls even when left to confer 
together, though they were working proportion and even fractions. 

When worked it was almost invariably by proportion, the price per 
yard being reduced to pence. 

Spelling is bad in the senior classes, poor in the junior. This arises Spelling, 
chiefly from its not fating taught from the outset in connexion with the 
reading — by fixing the attention on the peculiar word when first 
encountered till its appearance and spelling has been firmly impressed 
on the mind. I can best illustrate this by a case v liich actually came 
under my notice not a fortnight since. A little girl of seven was sent 
to a room by herself to write on paper an account of a walk she had just 
returned from over a somewhat striking piece of country. She men- 
tioned coming back by the “ caes.” The mistake caused a laugh, in 
which she joined when the word " quays” was written down. She was 
directed to note the right spelling, and without further reference to it 
in the meantime wrote the word correctly a week after. To attempt to 
teach spelling by presenting a number of hard words together is absurd, 
and to march bard and easy past in single file without distinction only 
a little less so. 

Grammar is taught with less success than any other ordinary branch, Grammar, 
but in several schools there are indications of improvement. 

Geography. — The classes below 5‘ 2 generally show a fail - acquaint- Geography, 
ance with the prescribed maps. The higher stage of fifth class and 
sixth on the other hand often prove deficient. 

Few have been presented in extra branches, and a very small propor- 
tion of these were well prepared. It is desirable that definite instruc- 
tions should be given to inspectors as to what they should require as 
“ dress-making.” 

Agriculture is taught to little purpose, teachers and pupils both shirk Agriculture, 
it as much as possible. Agriculture is not in a backward state in this 
county, the farmers appear to know their business well and are very 
industrious. A considerable quantity of oats being sown in autumn, beans 
about Christmas, spring -oats before barley (the chief grain crop), and a 
comparatively small area put under potatoes, the sowing affects the 
attendance at school less than in any other part of the country. 

That so many children come under the influence of the schools is Managers, 
largely owing to the untiring exertions of the managers. Such a proof 
of their confidence in the schools, and of the high value they set on 
education is gratifying and assuring. But a contemplation of the trust 
reposed in the schools in all quarters can bring u n mix ed pleasure to 
such thoughtful men only as are convinced that they are really a mighty 

M 2 
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Appendix/}, agency, not in making men. -wiser alone, but better and happier ; that 
Reports" on tlie 3' are g ;vin g higher aims and purer notions, supplying the needs of 
State of intellect, the needs of manners, the nc eds of beauty— -in a word— teach- 
Sahools. J n g right living and right loving, The consideration of the questions 
Mr. Mae here suggested, must impress the humblest officer connected with the 
Milltm. working of our schools with the weight of his responsibilities. 

"W exford. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. MacMillaj. 



Dr. Skede. Dr. STEEDE, 

Tralee , 

Tralee, March, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit this general report on the 
schools of this district for the year ended 28tli February, ult., for the 
information of the Commissioners of National Education. 

The The district has been slightly altered during the past year. Ten 

district. schools have been transferred from it to the Listowel district, and ten 
added to it from the Ki Harney district. It forms a portion of the 
county of "Kerry, and extends from Mount Eagle, about ten miles east 
of Castleisland, to Blanket Island in the west, a distance of about sixty- 
five miles j and from Banna and Abbeydomey in the north, to Killorglin 
and Cromane in the south, about twenty-four miles. Besides Tralee 
(9,396 population), the county town and district centre, it contains 
four other towns, each having over five hundred of a population, viz., 
Dingle (1,838), Castleisland (1,466), Killorglin (1,028), Milltown (636), 
and Castlegregory (597). 

Occnpa- The great majority of the people are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
tiona of the In the larger towns situations as shop assistants and clerks are available 
pe°p e. "boys and girls on leaving school, and in addition there are the usual 
trades followed in a large county town ; but there are no large factories 
of importance to give employment to young men and women, and hence 
the surplus population have to seek their fortunes in other lands. 

The There are at present one hundred and nine schools in operation, and 

Sehooli. two o tliers, one of which has been placed on the suspended list for want 
of a sufficient attendance, the adjacent boys’ school being changed into a 
mixed one for boys and girls, the other has not been in operation for 
some time, owing to local causes. One of the schools at present in 
operation is to be superseded by a new vested school. The schools in 
operation are made up as follows ; — 

99 Ordinary National Schools. 

6 Convent Schools. 

1 Monastery School. 

2 Poor Law Union Schools. 

1 Infant School. 

109 

Five of the convent schools have an infant department attached to 
each. The school-houses generally (seventy-five in number) are in g 
repaii-, three or four only being unsatisfactory in this respect, i 
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manager of one of these has applied to the Commissioners for aid to build Appendix B. 
a school-house, and lie will very probably renew his application. Local R ep ^ oa 
causes have prevented another from being superseded also by a new State of 
vested house. Fourteen schools have no out-offices attached to them, Sch ools. 
and in some of these cases the want is severely felt. The school furniture Dr. Sleede. 
and apparatus are generally sufficient, and cleanliness, neatness, and Tralee. 

order are well observed. Although some of the school-houses have 

been enlarged within the last two years, there are still about twenty- 
one schools where the usual attendance is too large for the accommoda- 
tion, and of these some have space for only half the number of children 
on the rolls. In three of these cases the services of the assistant teachers 
are not as useful, for want of proper space, as they would otherwise be. 

Excluding convent, monastery, and poor law union schools, there are The 
one hundred and one principal teachers, and sixty-seven assistant teachers *“ ng 

in the district. Of the principal teachers 58 per cent, have been trained, * 

13 per cent, are in first class, 47 per cent, are in second class, one is 
provisionally classed, and 40 per cent, are in third class ; 7 5 per cent, 
of the third class teachers are untrained. Of the assistant teachers 
22 per cent, are trained, two are in first class, 25 per cent, in second 
class, and 71 per cent, are in third class ; and of these two only, or 4 
per cent, are trained. In estimating the merits of teachers there are 
other things to be taken into consideration besides classification and 
training. These last, of course, are mainly to be considered ; but power 
of control, organizing powers, and skill in teaching do not always 
accompany them. Many third class teachers, who have not the advan- 
tages of high classification or of training, produce excellent results in 
their schools in the ordinary branches, quite equal to, and even superior 
to those found in some schools under second or even first class teachers. 

It is to be hoped that these third class teachers may have an opportunity 
of attending a training college, by which their usefulness may be increased, 
and where, by having opportunity for study, they may attain to a higher 
class, and thus get the salaries to which they are justly entitled. There 
are also in the district two temporary assistants, one j unior literary 
assistant, eight workmistresses, and forty three boys and sixty-four girls 
employed as monitors, and who are undergoing a course of training for 
the office of teacher. 

Six schools have teachers' residences, which were built by means of Teachers* 
loans from the Board of Works, attached to them. Half of the interest -l(lences ‘ 
of these loans is paid by the teachers who occupy them. Six other 
schools have also residences for their teachers, and are in most cases 
free. There are about fifteen schools where residences for the teachers 
would be very desirable. 

About eighty schools have enclosed play-grounds attached to them. Pfoy- 
These “ uncovered school-rooms ” are not utilized as they might be for g ruund3 - 
the recreation and education of the pupils. One or more swings, 
parallel bars, and other simple apparatus would make playtime more 
attractive and more useful than it is at present. Simple games, also, 
that would train the eye and strengthen the bodily powers, ought to be 
introduced into the playground. Calisthenic and gymnastic exercises 
which give an erect carriage and develop the muscles of the body might 
be practised in every school daily at certain times, viz., at the com- 
mencement and close of the school day, before going to, and after 
having returned from recreation. Dr. Roth’s “ Gymnastic Exercises 
without Apparatus,” or some similar work placed on the requisition 
sheet would be of use. It is sometimes painful to see grown boys. 
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AppmdixB. especially, standing or lolling in class with, their heads bent, as if looking 
Reports on at 'their toes, with round unequally stooping shoulders, and walking to 
State of and from their desks in a slovenly ungainly manner. A small portion 
Schools. 0 £ £] 10 play-ground also might have a narrow flower bed on one side of 
Dr. sieede. it> and similar beds might be made in other portions of the school 
Tralee, premises, especially those of country schools. The school-house, premises, 

and play-grounds should he as bright and attractive as possible, and 

this could be done, sometimes at very little expense, by a thoughtful 
teacher. 



infant There are several localities in the district, about ten, where infant 

schools. schools might be established with very great benefit. The existing 
schools are overcrowded, and the education of the classed pupils is there- 
fore hampered, whilst that of the infants cannot be properly carried on. 
Where a sufficient number of infants exists to form a good infant-school, 
one ought to be established if possible. The advantages of such a school 
are obvious. The infants could get a suitable education, one that would 
train their physical powers, and develop their mind and powers of 
observation, whilst the classed pupils, freed from the noise and worry 
of the infants, could be more efficiently taught. There is no doubt, also, 
that many infants are discouraged from attending school .by this want 
of accommodation. 



The pupils. 



Results 
E lamina- 
tions. 



The children attending the schools in this district are very intelligent 
and docile. They are pleasing in manner, eager for instruction, and 
exhibit the greatest anxiety to be present, and to do well at the 
annual examinations. During the past year some instances of this 
were observed. At an examination that lasted two days a girl was 
absent through illness on the first day. She attended on the second 
day, bnt after half an hour's work was obliged to be sent home on a 
car. In tw o other schools a girl in each attended, one with a sprained 
foot, and the other with a broken collar bone. In another case a 
mother, having heard that the inspector was at the school two days 
before that appointed for the examination, and whilst, at the request 
of the teacher, the junior classes were being examined in consequence 
of a threatened outbreak of whooping-cough, brought her little child to 
be examined, and when she was informed that her child had “passed” 
went away quite jubilant. 

These annual examinations are looked forward to sometimes with 
anxiety, lest sickness or some unforeseen circumstances might interfere 
with the attendance of the children, but more frequently with antici- 
pations of pleasure by both teachers and pupils. The earlier portion 
of the past year interfered sadly with these examinations, through the 
prevalence of measles, which affected to a greater or less extent the 
greater portion of the district, and in a few cases the epidemic appeared 
to return in a more virulent form. However, by postponing the 
examinations until the children had recovered, the inconvenience was 
reduced to a minimum. 



Reading-. Of all the branches of the school course the most important is reading, 
the “basis of all education.” Its importance cannot be over-rated. 
About ninety-three per cent, of the pupils examined in it during the 
past year passed. The passes, however, are of very various degrees of 
merit, ranging from the hare mechanical and sometimes faltering repe- 
tition of the words in the book, to fluent, intelligent and expressive 
reading. The latter kind, unfortunately, is not met with as often as 
would be desirable. To make reading a means of training the mind, 
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as it should be, the pupils must be made to think as well as to read -Appendi nB. 
from the very first. Two things here are to be considered, the ability Reports on 
and skill of the teacher to conduct a reading lesson, and the books State of 
by means of which the lesson is carried on. It unfortunately happens, Sch ools. 
sometimes, that reading lessons are given without previous preparation Xh. SUcdt, 
on the part of the teacher, and from a book taken from one of the Tralee. 

pupils, who is told to read with the child standing next him, thus 

tr aining the pupils to be careless about having books of their own, 
then each pupil reads in turn a portion, whilst the greater part of the 
class is inattentive ; there is no thinking during the lesson, no attempt 
at self-reliance on the part of the pupils, as any omissions or mistakes 
of the pupils are at once supplied or corrected by the teacher. A 
good teacher will come to his class prepared with a noted reading hook. 

To interest the pupils in the lesson he will give a short summary of 
it before they begin to read. Each pupil has his book, and is called 
on to read a portion, of course not in the order in which he stands in. 
his class. During the reading some explanation is given, a few ques- 
tions asked, and some sentences are read for imitation, and when all 
have read, the pupils are questioned more fully on the subject-matter 
of the lesson. Although most of the reading hooks have been improved 
by a recent revision, much yet remains to be done to make them more 
useful than at present. Many portions of them are still very uninterest- 
ing and uninstructive to children, and might be superseded by more attrac- 
tive and useful lessons. Unfortunately the training of a child’s thinking 
powers cannot be gauged by “passes”; something, however, might be 
done by giving a lower fee for number two passes, aud a higher one for 
number one passes than is given at present in this branch. 

Closely connected with reading is the repetition of poetry. This Repetition 
most useful exercise might be used as a means to train, the pupils to of Po ett y- 
read with expression. The pieces, instead, are often repeated in a 
monotonous tone of voice, with little or no attention to the stops, and 
evidently showing that they are not understood. The selected pieces of 
poetry should be thoroughly explained to the pupils, then read by the 
teacher, and repeated by the pupils accurately, distinctly, and with 
expression. 

Next to reading, grammar is a branch that is essentially adapted to Grammar, 
train the thinking powers of a child. It should be taught intellectually, 
or not at alL It must either develop the mental powers of a child or 
mystify them. From the very first the teaching of it should be accom- 
panied with suitable exercises in composition. The definitions should 
be full, clear, and distinct, and should be used uniformly. Our Gram- 
mars, unfortunately , are not blameless in these respects, and thus place 
serious obstacles in the path of both teachers and pupils. About 70 
per cent, of those examined in this branch passed. 

Arithmetic is generally well taught. About 80 per cent, ol those Arithmetic 
ex amin ed passed. Mental arithmetic is not so well attended to, and the 
compound addition exercises are sometimes strangely inaccurate. The 
latter, from their supposed want of difficulty, are often, neglected. This 
is of course a great mistake, as such exercises, if properly practised, tend 
to train the mind to quickness and accuracy in arithmetical operations 
generally. 

The writing of the schools is generally good. About 92 per cent. Writing, 
passed of those examined in it during the past year. The pupils of the 
fifth class were required to write a letter, and they were generally able to 
do so. The subject of course was very simple, but they were asked to 
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Appendix!), write to different persons, and to begin and end their letters in a suitable 
Keporti on ma nner. There were some ludicrous specimens, but no doubt they 
State of be better this year. In connexion with writing, there is no reason -why 
Sc hools. elementary freehand drawing should not be taught in every National 
Dr. Steed*, school. The teacher who can write a legible hand, with ease and free- 
Tralee dom, ought to be competent to teacb this as well as writing. The 

training colleges might be a great means of effecting this improvement. 

Geography. The results in geography are fair, 73 per cent, having passed in it. 

Proficiency in this branch is mainly dependent on memory, assisted by 
maps, and therefore the results might he better. If the pupils learned 
their home lessons in geography with maps, and repeated them in school 
with maps there would be fewer failures. Even in the lesson during the 
half hour given to this subject on two or three days of the week, there 
is often no connexion between the home lessons and the lesson given on 
the map. Thus neglect of maps in the learning and repetition of home 
lessons, and random map teaching, account for the failures in this 
subject. Large maps of the World, Ireland, and Europe are found in 
nearly all the schools, and in addition large or small ones of England, 
Scotland, and other parts of the world. 

Spelling. Spelling is good, 77 per cent, having passed. 

Needle- Needlework is well taught in the fourth and higher classes, not so well 
wort. in the second and third classes. Ninety per cent, of those examined in 
it passed. The want of suitable materials and of proper supervision in 
the second and third classes are the causes of failures in needlework. 
In a few schools each pupil has a work bag, which is kept in the school, 
containing the materials required for needlework and knitting. If this 
were the caBe in all schools, girls would not be seen sewing without 
thimbles, or five, ten, or more minutes would not be wasted in distribut- 
ing the materials for work. 

Agriculture. Of all the branches of the school course, agriculture i8 the least suc- 
cessful, forty-seven per cent, only of those examined in it having passed. 
The subject is unpopular both with the pupils and their parents. The 
systems of farming treated of in the Practical Farming book are 
not practised in this part of the country. There are probably few 
kitchen gardens attached to small farms, and where they exist only a 
few kinds of vegetables are grown in them. It is doubtful if the theo- 
retical knowledge of agriculture acquired in the National schools has 
influenced any farmer to modify or improve in any way his manner of 
working. That there is need for reform in tilling the ground, in grow- 
ing vegetables and fruit, in the management of poultry, in the feeding 
of cattle, and in butter making, is evident. A small farmer who, 
without Government aid, would exhibit improvement in these, and 
would prove himself to be better off in consequence, would have more 
influence on his neighbourhood to induce the farmers to imitate his 
example than mere theoretical instruction could have. 

Singing. Singing on Hullah’s method is taught in five schools, and on the 
Tonic-Solfa system in six. • It is much to be regretted that singing on 
any system is not taught in a greater number of schools. 

Extra The extra and optional branches taught in some of the schools are— 

Subjects. Geometry and Mensuration, Algebra, Mechanics, Physical Geography, 
Irish, Girls’ Reading Book and Domestic Economy, Drawing, French, 
Sewing Machine and Dressmaking, Book-keeping, Instrumental Music, 
Cookery, and Kindergarten. One thousand seven hundred and five 
pupils were examined in these during the past year. The drawings of 
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the fifth and sixth class pupils in the Castleisland Con-vent School and AppemdixB. 
the singing on the Tonic-Solfa system in the same school deserve to be 
specially noted for their excellence. stite of 

Kindergarten is taught in the infant departments attached to each School*, 
of the Convent schools and in the infant school, which has a separate iirTsiLde. 
roll number. The children appear to enjoy the “gifts," as the lessons Tra]ee 

are called. The system is well calculated to train the powers of obser- ' 

vation of the children, and to develop their physical powers and mental 
fac cities, whilst at the same time amusing them. t a ‘ ten * 

I have the honour to he, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Stef.de, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, &C. 



Mr. Boss, mjl. Mr. Son. 

Millstreet. 

Millstreet, Marcli, 1889. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit for tlic information of the Commis- 
sioners the following report on. the state of National Education in the 
district of -which Millstreet is the centre. 

The entire length of this district from north to south is about thirty- Dim«n- 
five miles, -with an average breadth of fifteen miles. lions, Ac., 

It comprises in the county of Cork almost the entire barony of West ofDUWct, 
Muskerry, about half that of Duhallow, and also two parishes of East 
Muskerry. Four schools of the district are situated in county Kerry. 

The Bogra mountains, separating the valleys of the Lee and Black water, 
cross the district in an irregular line from, east to west, dividing its area 
into nearly equal parts. 

Since September, 1886 — the date of my taking charge here — three New 
schools have been erected on entirely new sites, and one new school for Buildingi. 
girls replaces an old and unsuitable building. 

During the year 1888 four schools were transferred from this to Chuogoa. 
District 56, and six schools from the district of which Bandon. was the 
centre were added to Millstreet. The district contains at present four 
convent schools, 108 ordinary National schools, three Poor Law Union 
schools, and one evening school. 

The distribution of these schools accords in most instances satisfac- Distriba- 
torily with the needs of the population. In hardly any part of the dis- g^^, - a 
trict are the children obliged to walk inconvenient distances to the nearest reference 1 
school. There are three exceptions to. the foregoing — where new schools to pcpula- 
would be desirable. One is required at the south-eastern part of the ll0n ‘ 
parish of Drishane, about three miles from Millstreet ; another on the 
south-eastern slope of Mushera mountain, about nine or ten miles from 
Millstreet ; and a third between the parishes of Clondrohid and Bally- 
vourney. 

On a site in the last-mentioned place the building of a school was 
commenced some years ago, but owing to some causes, the details of 
which I have not learned, the project was abandoned. 

The school-houses are for the most part substantial buildings, many Character of 
of them well provided in. matters of light and ventilation. The common 
fault in, the vested houses i3 that they are rather small ; one or two, 
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indeed, much too small, and crowded to inconvenience. In these not 
to speak of the injurious effect on the health of both teachers and pupils, 
effective teaching is carried on under serious impediments. 

It would be a saving of public money if some arrangement could he 
mode enforcing, or providing for, the keeping in repair of schools vested 
in trustees. Hardly ever is there a single shilling spent on these 
buildings once they leave the hands of the contractor for their erection 
except such minor repairs as are carried out at the teachers’ expense. 

Only two or three of the school-houses should be described as alto- 
gether bad and unsuitable. In one of these cases insuperable difficulties 
have prevented tho obtain i ng of a site. 

Strangely enough the places in the district where school accommoda- 
tion for boys is of the poorest character, are its three principal towns 

Macroom, Millstreet, and Kanturk. This does not arise from any want 
of interest on the part of the managers, but from the difficulties hitherto 
experienced in obtaining suitable sites. In Millstreet and Kanturk 
such sites have at length offered, and doubtless the erection of good 
buildings will ere long take away the reproach from the two towns in 
question. 

Only six of the schools of this district have residences built by the 
State attached. Many of the teachers, I regret to say, are very badly 
provided in the matter of dwellings. When procuring information hy 
circular for a return recently called for on this subject, one teacher 
replied to me that his objection to the residence he occupied was that, 
owing to want of accommodation, he was obliged to send four of his 
children out at night to sleep in the house of a neighbour. 

The chief impediment towards the more general erection of residences 
has hitherto been — as in the case of schools — the difficulty of obtaining 
sites on reasonable terms. 

Practically all tbe children within this district receive their education 
in the National schools. Over its entire area of nearly 500 square miles 
the children whose education is otherwise provided for would number, I 
believe, considerably under 200. The number examined for Results 
during the year ended ,28th February, 1889, was 10,481. 

So far as my observation goes, the children of school-going age— not 
including those already referred to as having their education otherwise 
provided for — whose names are not on the registers of the National 
schools must be veiy small indeed. Wlien examining these registers, 
however, one is forcibly struck with the large percentage of children who 
fail to make the qualifying number of attendances, and by the equally 
large proportion who barely qualify. These irregular attenders are tho 
betes noires of our hardest working teachers. 

It is but fair to state that at secondary visits I have rarely found any 
backwardness on the part of these pupils that could reasonably be attri- 
buted to their being neglected while in school. The benefit to be derived 
here from any form of compulsion would be largely confined to enforcing 
more regular attendance. 

The children attending the National Schools here— -both boys and 
girls — are docile and tractable ; their deportment on examination day is 
generally highly commendable. Occasionally constant vigilance has to 
be exercised to prevent the seeking and giving of assistance among the 
pupils under examination. In the few cases in which this manifest want 
of self-reliance calls for notice, I think that a substantial reduction in 
the results fees would be speedily followed by an improvement in tone. 
That such would be equitable is beyond question, as where the disgraceful 
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habit of prompting prevails a very important and obvious duty of those Appendix n, 
entrusted with the education of the children lias been neglected. Reports ou 

Of the teachers of this district as a body I feel bound to speak in terms State of 
of the highest praise ; they are held in deservedly high respect by those Sct in ° l8 - 
among whom they labour. In few walks of life could we find a larger jj/ r# R otSi 
proportion of faithful, earnest, conscientious men and women. I take Millstreet. 

this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the friendly spirit in 

which any criticism that I hare thought right to offer in regard to their Teachers, 
work has been received, and of the promptness with which they have 
acted upon my suggestions. 

As my experience increases I am daily more and more impressed with 
the truth that the teacher is the children’s model. The teacher's style 
of reading and writing — even any peculiarity of manner or deportment 
— is reproduced with a force that arrests the attention of the most 
superficial observer. Hence the necessity for providing models worthy 
of imitation. 

I am happy to observe that excessive severity or harshness in dealing 
with pupils is rapidly disappearing from the schools. 

It is, however, I venture to say, contrary to the experience of mo3t Paniihmant 
of those who are best acquainted with children that punishments can m 3ch0013 ' 
be totally abolished. My own opinion, founded on some experience, is 
that punishment should never be the ruling force in a school, but might 
safely be the power behind the throne. 

I hope I shall not be regarded as travelling outside the limits of my Methods— 
duty in remarking that I should like to see a larger proportion of marks ^ ugfiCS ' 
at teachers’ examinations assigned to the subject of methods. It is not 
so much poverty of acquirements as lack of s kill in imparting their know- 
ledge, and faultiness as school-keepers that causes the non-success of many 
of our teachers. The teachers are frequently accused, rightly or wrongly, 
of not being readers. I think they should be encouraged more than at 
present to make themselves acquainted with all that has been written 
on the subject of their profession, especially with what educated ex- 
perience suggests as the best methods of school-keeping. 

These remarks are especially applicable in the case of the many 
teachers who may never be able to avail themselves of a course in a 
training college Indeed, successful training would assist a teacher in 
the discriminating and profitable study of the subjects suggested. 

Very satisfactory results have already attended the introduction of ^claasod 
the rule discouraging the appointment of unclassed teachers. Since £££ 
January, 1888, six of the monitors of this district who had completed 
satisfactorily their five years of service have received appointments as 
assistants within the district Had the rule not been in existence, in 
three at least of these cases — most likely indeed in all — local influence 
would have thrust in unclassed and unsuitable candidates. 

One of tbe most troublesome but at the same time most important Monitori. 
duties of Inspectors, is the selection of monitors, and the subsequent 
supervision of their training; especially now that they are likely 
to form under present regulations tbe great body of our future 
teachers. 

An intelligent monitor is likely to become a good teacher, and a good 
teacher will, in spite of every obstacle, turn out good scholars. 

The monitors in this district display, as a rule, creditable application Monitors 
to their studies. I very seldom hear any complaints from the teachers gaudies, 
of neglect of home lessons by these young people ; and their answering, 
not only at results examinations, but also in their third and fifth 
years at the July examinations, goes far to show that their instruction 
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Appendix B. ig honestly attended to by the teachers. At the July examinations of 
Reports on 1888, eighteen monitors of fifth year, and twenty-four of third year 
State of were examined. All of the former obtained classification, some on very 
Schools. creditable percentages. Of the third year monitors, one boy was dis- 
Mr^Rou. hissed for unsatisfactory answering; all the others were retained. 
MLiilstreot. Several of these latter answered considerably over 80 per cent. 

The systematic teaching of lessons from prepared notes by the monitors 

Monitors’ hi the presence of the Inspector, is tending to direct the attention of the 
kC 1QK * teachers to the necessity for giving greater heed to this important element 
in the monitors’ training. The characteristic fault chat has come under 
my observation in such teaching is “ gathering where they have not 
strawed ” — this is particularly observable at geography and arithmetic. 
If asked to teach a lesson to children supposed to be newly introduced 
to a portion of a subject, monitors, in nine cases out of ten, put examina- 
tion questions but make no attempt to teach. 

Very soon after taking charge of this district, I became aware that it 
had been handed over to me in good working order, and my experience 
since then has confirmed this opinion. I think it right to remark here, 
that the first Carlisle and Blake Premium awarded in the Cork group 
for the year 1886, was obtained by a teacher in this district. 

Having had charge here for but a comparatively brief period, I am 
not able to chronicle any very marked improvements. I may, however, 
safely state that steady progress has been made during the past two and 
a half years. 

The Schools Many of the details of efficient school-keeping cannot be observed at 
as seen at results examinations. The regular order of business is then necessarily 
Si? ° tlier sus P en ded I class movements, dec., are more or less directed by the 
Result*. examiner himself. Judging, however, from my experience at secondary 
and incidental visits, the work here goes on systematically ; the prin- 
ciples of school organization are tolerably well understood and fairly 
carried out ; the various requirements of the programme are honestly 
taught throughout the results period ; a sufficient supply of sale stock 
Time is generally found on hand, and time-table arrangements are, in 
table, ‘ most instances, well adhered to. Occasionally, one sees at lesson changes 
hurried glances at the time-table ; this may indicate, in some instances, 
merely a desire on the part of the teacher to reassure himself, but, un- 
doubtedly, in others it shows habitual neglect of time-table arrange- 
ments. 

Accouuta. Accounts are punctually and, I believe, correctly kept ; very seldom, 
indeed, has it been my duty to have a rebuke administered for irregu- 
larity under this head. 

Ventilation. The school premises, though rarely, I confess, patterns of neatness, 
are usually kept with a due regard for cleanliness and decency. Venti- 
lation is not, in some instances, so well attended to as it should be j I 
have too often found teachers working away in crowded rooms with 
closed windows, quite oblivious to the possible effects on their own 
health and on that of their pupils, of such a poisoned atmosphere. 
The spread among our teachers of a knowledge of the elementary 
principles of physiology and hygiene would be attended with incal- 
culable benefit. 

General On a general review of the work done by the teachers of this district 
proficiency, during the year just ended, while admitting its many shortcomings and 
defects, I feel that I can unhesitatingly affirm that honest value has been 
given for the public money spent on elementary education. In not a 
few of the schools excellent work is done, and in those where the pro- 
ficiency must be pronounced unsatisfactory, failure arises more frequently 
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from -want of skill than, from -want of effort after better tilings. The Appendix B. 
prevailing defect in. the middling and unsatisfactory .schools is the failure, R e p^T oa 
move or less complete, to call forth the intelligence of the pupils. Even State of 
in some schools where a good percentage of passes in. most subjects can- Scll oolg - 
not be withheld, this defect is painfully evident. „Vr. Ron. 

I have now to submit some information in detail in regard to the pro- Millatreet. 
ficiency in the requirements of the results programme. 

A very marked accent prevails over this portion of "West Cork. JJjj®* 4 
Reading is, however, generally verbally correct ; but an intelligent com- R ‘ 
prehension of the meaning of what is read is rather the exception than an d Ex- 
the rule. More attention has recently been given to explanation of the pl»n»tionu 
poetical pieces to he committed to memory. In most cases these pieces 
are repeated with distinctness and accuracy, and not seldom with a fair 
amount of taste and intelligence. 

"Writing is carefully taught in most of the schools. In some excellence Writing, 
is attained in this branch ; this is the direct result of vigilant super- 
vision at writing, especially of the junior classes ; no misshapen letters 
being allowed to pass unobserved, the correct form being frequently 
shown in the child’s copy in red ink. My experience is against the 
early introduction of the Civil Service style of writing ; too often a 
caricature, not an imitation, of the head line is the result of this 
injudicious hasbe. 

The combining of letter- writing with penmanship in fifth and sixth. Compoei- 
classes is sure to be productive of improvement in composition. At tl0n * 
secondary visits I find it useful to get some member of the staff to give a 
blackboard lesson on letter-writing to beginners. The letters written 
at results examinations are usually submitted to the teacher, in order 
that a note of the grosser blunders may be made, and the attention of 
the pupils directed to them, with the view of pi eventing their repetition 
in future efforts. The prescribed quantity of written exercises is 
always shown at results examination. The penmanshiji in these 
exercises is, as a rule, satisfactory, but the shaping of figures in the 
arithmetical exercises often calls for adverse criticism. 

Arithmetic, though perhaps the most difficult subject in the school Arithmetic, 
course, is in most instances effectively taught. This arises partly from 
the fact that the majority of the teachers have a good grasp of the 
subject themselves, and partly from the very large proportion of the 
school time usually devoted to teaching it. I should be glad to see the 
blackboard more used than at present in explanation of principles. 

Mental calculation, including easy exercises on the tables, is not suffi- 
ciently practised except in a few of the schools. Notation ia fairly 
attended to. 

Failures in spelling seldom occur in the junior classes. Steady pro- Spelling, 
gress is observable in fourth and higher classes. The exercises sub- 
mitted for the year show that the teachers in most cases take pains in 
detecting errors ; misspelled words are always re-written several times 
correctly by the pupils. One curious feature in connection with this 
subject is the wretched spelling frequently met with in the letters of 
pupils who can write a passage from dictation with fair accuracy. 
Grammar is taught with fair success. 

In fourth class the programme is strictly followed in most of the 
schools, and the answering is generally good. 

That many of the pupils in fifth and sixth classes fail to derive Grammar, 
practical benefit from the instruction in this subject is evident from the 
gross mistakes in grammar with which their letters too often abound. 
Grammatical analysis would be a useful addition to the programme for 
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AppendixB. second examination in sixth class, seeing that the teachers are likely in 
Reports on future to be well acquainted with thi3 subject. 

State of Geography is improving in regard to knowledge of maps, but might 
Schools. be made much more interesting and instructive than at present. I 
Mr. Ross, anticipate much good from the lessons introduced in Third Book giving 
Millstreet somB glimpses of life and customs in foreign countries. 

* Statistics including approximate areas and populations are but little 

Geography, known. 

I should be glad to see the map of the United States included in the 
programme of geography in our schools. The pupils of sixth class 
generally answer well on the geography of the British Islands and the 
Colonies. 

Geographical definitions are fairly understood in fifth class. 

The map of Ireland is fairly drawn by the monitors ; the proficiency 
of the other pupils at this exercise is decidedly poor. 

Agriculture Agriculture is generally carefully taught. Most sixth class boys 
when they leave school have quite a respectable acquaintance, in theory 
at least, with such of tlie principles of this subject as are treated in 
Practical « Practical Banning.” Beneficial results may in time be looked for 
desirable 011 ^ rom the spread of such knowledge among the farming population. It 
is regrettable that greater facilities for practical instruction in agricul- 
ture are not within the reach of more of the boys attending our National 
schools. This would assuredly be the technical education best suited to 
a large proportion of the boys in such a district as this, where the 
population, with inconsiderable exceptions, is wholly dependent on 
agriculture. 

jj oo k_ In book-keeping the sets are generally written out neatly, and in 
keeping, most cases a good knowledge of the theory is shown. Even in fifth 
class I frequently meet pupils who can post accurately into the ledger 
the items of a short set and close completely the accounts. Such a 
knowledge of the subject is useful. Book-keeping is not taught in many 
of the schools. 

Singing. Singing is well taught in the convent schools. It has recently been 
introduced into three other schools, and in these is making fairly satis- 
factory progress. 

Extra Geometry and Mensuration and Algebra are the extras most commonly 

branches, taken up in hoys’ schools. The instruction in these two branches is 
usually effective. 

In schools for girls dressmaking and sewing machine is a favourite 
branch, and the skill acquired is undoubtedly useful. The children of 
first stage of fifth are often much too young to profit to any great extent 
by this instruction. 

In a few of the schools I find Gilds’ Book and Domestic Economy 
well taught. Instrumental music and French are successfully taught 
to some of the senior pupils in the convent schools. 

Drawing I should like to see taken up in more of our schools. With 
the excellent copies to be had now-a-days most teachers might impart to 
their pupils a veiy useful skill in freehand. 

Convent The convent schools of this district have an average daily attendance, 
Schools. according to last reports, of 1,185. These schools are conducted with 
marked efficiency, and accomplish work of an eminently useful character. 
Three of them receive capitation grants. 

In the Rathmore Convent school the nuns are under the classification 
system. Two of these ladies answered most creditably at the July ex- 
aminations of 1888, on the programme for first division of first class. 
Where all are satisfactory it is perhaps undesirable to specify one parti- 
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cularly, but the admirable discipline maintained in this school, though Jppcndixn. 
crowded to inconvenience, deserves a passing word of aeknowledg- Reports on 
ment. State of 

Kindergarten occupations have been successfully introduced into two Sc hoola - 
of the convent schools. The regulation requiring teachers of Kinder- Mr. Rost. 
garten classes to have certificates is likely to prove beneficial. I would Mnistreet. 

venture to suggest, however, that in schools where classes are already 

constituted, and where the teacher cannot avail herself of the opportunity ^° der ' 
of seeing the system at work under the most favourable conditions, a 8 
well qualified teacher of Kindergarten might be sent for a few weeks to 
give example lessons in the most approved methods of teaching the 
occupations. 

With the exception of two convent schools, under the management Manage™, 
of nuns, and one small school in Newmarket, managed by Lady Mary 
Aldworth, the entire management of the schools of this district is in the 
hands of Roman Catholic clergymen. It could not be in better hands. 

These gentlemen evince the warmest interest in their schools, visiting 
them frequently, and exercising a judicious and kindly supervision over 
both teachers and pupils. Two highly estimable managers died during the 
year 1888, Lev. Jeremiah Holland, p.p., Inchigeela, and Rev. M. 
M'Mahon, p.p., Boherbee ; their loss was keenly felt by the teachers and 
pupils under their charge. 

The irregular attendance already referred to is much to be regretted ; 
but were it not for the well directed influence of the managers a much 
more unsatisfactory record of attendance would have to be given in this 
district. 

I have to express my deep sense of the unvarying courtesy of the 
managers, and to acknowledge their readiness to co-operate with me in 
carrying out the rules of the Commissioners. 



I am, gentlemen, your obodient servant, 

James Ross, 

District Inspector. 



The Secretaries, <fcc., <fcc. 



National Education Office. 



Mr. Hogan. Mr. 

Hogan. 

Killamey, March, 1889. Killamey. 

Gentlemen, — I have the honour to furnish a general report on this 
district, of which I have had charge since 1st October, 1886. 

The area of the district is about 750 square miles, and its greatest The 
length is seventy miles, from a little to the west of the source ot the District, 
Blackwater to Bolus Head. The population is between fifty and sixty arca ’ c ' 
thousand. * This district includes all the country between Dingle Bay 
and Kenmare Bay, with the greater part of the barony of Magunihy up 
to the border of the county Cork. Geologically it is of the old red 
sandstone formation, millstone grit covering the north-eastern portion. 

The former comprises the Lakes of Kill amey, Mangerton, Tore, 

Carn Tual, and a great deal more beautiful scenery, less frequented in- 
deed, but equally attractive. TJ nder the latter the country is undulating 
and uninteresting, hut better adapted for tillage and grazing. In the 
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mountainous peninsula between tbe bays, the land is poor but neverthe- 
less thickly populated, the harvest of the sea supplementing that of the 
land. Indeed nearly all the landholders combine the dual occupation of 
farmer and fisherman. At Portmagee the fishing is becoming important 
as the mackerel have abandoned the American coast, and the fish is in 
great demand for the large cities of the United States and Canada. At 
Darrynane lobster fishery is attended to, and throughout the season 
cargoes are sent to Southampton. On the Atlantic seaboard are three 
cable stations, as this part of Ireland is nearest to America. The rail- 
way accommodation is nil as far as an inspector of schools is concerned ; 
there are no lines in the peninsula, and the existing lines to EhHorglin, 
Farranfore, and Headford are useless, as the time arrangements are un- 
suitable, and schools are not near the stations. 

At present the district contains 124 schools. 

11(5 Ordinary National Schools. 

G Convent and Monastery Schools. 

2 Workhouse Schools. 

124 

Distribu- Of the 116 ordinary National schools, 28 are mixed, 44 schools for 
ti°n. boys, and the same number for girls. The distribution of schools accords 
with the population. In two remote localities only, is there a want, but 
schools are projected — they will be small, not more than thirty or forty 
pupils in each. In one other district near the lakes the children have 
a long way to come to school; a site is being sought for here too. 
Seventy-seven schools are vested in the Commissioners, and are in con- 
sequence kept in good repair. In the whole distiict only ten schools 
Repair of can be returned as in bad repair, and fourteen middling. While the 
Schooli. National system was only tolerated in other parts of Ireland, here grants 
for "building were eagerly availed of, with the result that the county is 
studded with well built commodious schools, repaired and clone up 
periodically. There are only three thatched schools — recent additions— 
but there is every prospect that these will be replaced by vested houses 
at an early date ; they may be regarded as temporary buildings. Of the 
remaining seven, grants have been sanctioned for the refitting of two ; 
new buildings are just ready to replace another pair — they will he 
occupied before this is in print — in another case the existing house is 
very old, but the Manager is securing a site for a new one, and in only 
one pair does there seem little prospect of improvement. All the primary 
education of the district is carried on in National Schools, the only 
exception is a school in Caherciveen conducted by the Christian Brothers, 
for two or three hundred boys, and a small school in Sneem for the 
Protestant children of the town. 

Residence!. Seventeen are provided with residences built by means of a grant 
from the Commissioners. Most of the teachers are comfortably housed.; 
they have in many cases built residences for themselves, and several 
married female teachers live on their husband's farms. Only a few have 
long distances to walk. I do not include amongst these such teachers as 
have schools near Killarney or Cahirciveen ; they live in town, where 
some have shops, others live with their parents, and single teachers find 
it more convenient to live in lodgings than to undertake a house ; in these 
cases residences would not be acceptable. In only three or four instances 
are residences required now ; the mistake was made long ago in. not 
building residences at the same time as the schools. The teachers have 
now provided themselves, so that residences are not wanted. Some 
managers also object to be in the position of turning out old teachers 
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from their homes, when the time for retirement arrives. The practice is AppendixB, 
now coming in of building schools and residences simultaneously — a great R eport3 on 
improvement on the old style. Even if a compulsory Act comes into State of 
force there will be room enough for new comers in most cases ; where ScbooIs ' 
additional accommodation would be necessary for existing double schools, Mr. 

I would suggest, in place of enlarging these buildings, an infant school Hogan 
with facilities for kindergarten work. In this district the greatest Killamey. 
increase may be looked for amongst the youngest children, who to my — r 

mind do not at all receive the attention they deserve. Even without attendance^ 
compulsion the attendance might be much higher than it is in many 
schools. When the attendance of boys is half as many again, or twice 
as many, as that of the girls, either in mixed or double schools, there i3 
some reason for it ; either the teacher is unpopular, or a neighbouring 
teacher is able to offer greater attractions, or there is some other hidden 
cause. With compulsion all would have to attend or give good reasons 
for not doing so ; and if incapability on the part of the teacher were 
alleged it would be the means of getting rid of incompetent teachers. 

Of 116 principal teachers in ordinary .National schools the classifica- 
tion is as follows : — 



- 


Male. 


Female. 

i 


I'-, . 


6 


5 


I 3 ., . 


5 


3 


II., . 


30 


29 


III., . 


27 


11 




68 


48 



Of 50 assistants, 5 are in l 2 ., 13 in II., and 32 in III. The ClasaiEca- 
classification compares favourably with that of other rural districts, ^jjcheu 
but still I am not satisfied with the want of ambition in these second 
and third class teachers. Only 11 principal teachers caine in in 1886, 

12 in 1887, and 9 in 1888. At present only 11 have reached the 
highest class, and 38 are contented with the lowest. For 18 or 20 who 
notify their wish to be examined, and whose candidature is approved of, 
not more than half came to the post, alleging all kinds of excuses. I 
am constantly bringing under the notice of the younger teachers the 
advisability of doing their work, and passing their examinations before 
they get on in years, while their faculties are fresh, and before domestic 
cares place an obstacle in the way of study. But sti.Il only the few I 
mention make the effort, and all the more credit to those who go in and 
win. Of the 32 who made the attempt, 10 are now in I 1 ., and can look 
forward to something like a comfortable pension. The emoluments and 
pension attached to third class are to my mind rightly low, as the neces- 
sary qualifications are low ; people cannot expect a good income or 
pension whose supreme effort is to score 50 per cent, on a paper of such a 
low standard as the questions proposed in C papers, with such a large 
proportion of marks to be gained in writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 

The majority of the teachers have been trained, as they were never 
prevented going to Marlborough- street in this diocese. 

In connexion with the literary and general proficiency of the schools, General^ ^ 
some rough classification will be the best to start from. I should class g chool ° 
about sixty as good, forty as middling, and the rest inferior and bad. 

I do not classify on the percentage of passes, or on the amount per head 

if 
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Classifica- 
tion of 
Pupila. 



of results fees, but on the general impression left on my mind by the 
style of work done by the pupils, the amount of intelligent knowledge 
displayed, the neatness of the written work, and the tone of the school 
as to order and discipline. In a results report one is practically con- 
fined to the passes or failures : there is no place for details, apparently 
unimportant, but still indicative of the method pursued during the year 
or of the absence of it. Such defects are : — Awkwardness and delay in 
supplying pupils with pens, ink, pencils, slates, needles, thimbles- 
insufficient or barely sufficient supply of them ; pupils not attending to 
their own work, but looking over their neighbours’ ; bad style of reading 
out dictation ; no fire lighted ; maps and tablets hung awry on the walk 
and inaccessible ; a twig cut from the nearest bush for a pointer; the 
clock stopped ; pupils sucking their fingers and pen handles ; their faces 
and fingers smeared with ink after writing ; dropping in and out of the 
room in twos and threes, slinking to the fire, hanging out of each 
other when in drafts, a smoky chimney, walls and windows dusty, 
pupils answering at random and not obeying directions ; all these, or 
some of them, leave an impression of carelessness which no amount of 
passes will obliterate. Other more important points can he noted, but 
still these details tell the character of the school. In the schools I have 
classified as good, few, if any, of these defects are to be met with ; the 
pupils understand what is said and everything proceeds smoothly, 
failures are the exception, and all parties nro satisfied. Epidemic haa 
little or no effect on such schools, an additional month puts everything 
right, as the pupils have been well grounded in previous years. In the 
middling ones the passes are getting doubtful, particularly in the senior 
classes ; there is uneasiness in the desks, and attempted prompting, and 
the subheads are often quite neglected. However, a fair share of fees 
is earned, and the school remains in tho same condition; there is 
nothing much to justify reprimands, and they have to be left as they 
are. As the pupils depend largely on six weeks’ cramming before the 
examination, any epidemic tells wofulLy on the proficiency. In the last 
class the canker is eating into the junior classes. The infants suck 
their fingers and do not know their names, finger counting prevails up 
to fifth class, the written work is slovenly, talking in the desks is constant, 
and there is almost a complete breakdown in the senior division. It is 
often difficult to effect any improvement in these cases ; the teachers have 
become wedded to careless slipshod ways, and are impervious to censure. 
They have no desire for promotion, and are generally favourites with 
the people, because they do not trouble them to send their children to 
school or exact home exercises ; and the same thing goes on year after 
year. The only remedy I can see for such cases is compulsory attend- 
ance ; the numbers in school would be trebled, and carelesB teachers 
would collapse when real work had to be done, 

With regard to classification, the great difference between this dis- 
trict and my late one (Tuam) is, that the senior classes are much more 
numerously represented, and in the junior division there are, com- 
paratively, only a few infants. In forty-nine out of 1 26 schools examined 
last year, less than half the infants on rolls were examined, while 
nearly all on rolls of fourth and higher classes qualified. Some system 
of getting an exact account of age is very desirable ; at present it is 
almost all guess work. Registrars’ certificates can now be got for Qd- } hut 
it might be arranged to get them for Id. for all newly enrolled pupils 
— the large number required would compensate for the reduced cost. 

On the other hand there is almost invariably a sixth class ; during the 
last two years, only in twenty-two results examinations was there no 
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sixth class. It is a most discouraging class to examine, the pupils take A vpendixB . 
no interest in anything Literary ; if they stopped at home they would Reports" on 
have to work, so they come to school, where they may whittle away the State of * 
day doing nothing, and they are too old to be amenable to discipline. acho " ,s - 
They have learned all they ever will learn, and are the most troublesome 
in the way of prompting and copying, worse than this, in many cases Hogan. 
no one benefits by their examination ; in the year just ended, 170, and Killarney. 

in the previous year 1S1, were for their third or subsequent exami- 

nation, but still the same weary round of extensive programme had to 
be gone through. A limit of age should be enforced here also — no one 
aged sixteen or upwards to be examined. I cannot see any objection 
to hand over these pupils to the Intermediate examination and let them 
take up whatever branches they are able for: Book-keeping, Irish, 
Mathematics, English literature, and pay the teacher the fees. It would 
arouse in them some interest in keeping up their studies. If the report 
on the National school was not satisfactory the fees to the teacher could 
be cancelled, lest the ordinary pupils be neglected. Science and art 
classes are commonly taught in National schools, and why not such 
classes as I have suggested. 

To take the various branches seriatim : — 

Beading is much as I have found it elsewhere, the enunciation correct Reading, 
and the words properly pronounced, but no more ; very few can give 
an account of what they are reading. The lessons are certainly very 
unattractive — old-fashioned and heavy ; some short fairy tales might be 
added to the First Book in the style of those appearing in the new 
third book. Taking the reading books, however, as they stand, 
teachers do not take sufficient trouble in explaining the gist of passages 
and the meaning of words aud phrases, and confine themselves to the 
vocabularies, which, meagre though they be, are a great improvement. 

Some kind of glossary is wanted for each book, for the sole use of 
teachers, where all phrases and allusions should he explained. In place 
of the present Sixth Book I would suggest the whole of the present 
Fifth Book for sixth class pupils, with a more advanced knowledge of 
subject matter, and leave the Sixth Book for the examination of Monitors 
and Teachers — anyone with an elaborated intelligent knowledge of its 
contents would have made a very fair start in literature. I scarcely 
like to refer to Subject Matter as a separate branch ; there are so many 
details at present to go into, but if it were made bo, in mercy to pupils 
and inspectors considerable pruning in optional and extra branches 
would be necessary, as there is far too much latitude at present in that 
direction. The least that might be done is to limit them to pupils who 
have attended 150 days, and to reduce the fee for all extras to 2s. 6d. 

Under reading, reference may be made to Infants ; it would be no hard- 
ship on pupils or teachers to add to their programme cyphering and a 
little writing, say only of strokes and loops, for at least those of six and 
seven years old ; at incidental visits I frequently find the Infants idling 
or dozing towards the end of the day. In the recitation of poetry a 
great deal is effected if correct enunciation is attained at moderate speed, 
and some noting ought to appear on the programme that the same pieces 
should not be selected year after year — as it is, several very readable 
pieces are quite ignored. We have to listen to the same hackneyed set 
year after year. Most inspectors will know what these favourites are. 

In Writing, I am constantly waging war against careless work in First Writing, 
class. In some of the good schools the children write well in this class, 
well formed letters evenly written to meet the upper and lower lines. 
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Arithmetic. 



Spelling. 



Grammar, 



Many, I am sorry to say, leave tidiness and neatness to be acquired in third 
and fourth. If this subject is taught well in First and Second, it requires 
very little more direct teaching, only properly directed practice ; but 
the usual plan is to let the children take care of themselves, without 
supervision or guidance, and postpone the real teaching of it to the 
advanced classes. The writing is good in Fourth and higher classes, 
and is often of a superior character in Third. A new feature iu the 
programme is letter writing— compulsory now in Fifth and Sixth classes ; 
it is a decided improvement and well calculated to develop the intelli- 
gence of the pupils ; we have had only one year of it so far, but the 
attempts are in general creditable. Another good effect of this letter 
writing is to bring under the notice of the teacher the prevailing 
vulgarisms, which can be perceived far more distinctly by the eye iu a 
letter than by the ear in conversation, and are thus noted and corrected. 

In Arithmetic few fail. A very had method teachers have allowed to 
take root is that of finger and stroke counting in First and Second ; it 
unfits the pupils for the more advanced work in the higher classes— 
notwithstanding, failures in the higher classes are not by any means 
plentiful, but how the work is done is not very easy to ascertain. An- 
other common defect in First and Second class is slowness in working. 
I notice this more iu comparison to Tuam district where the pupils in 
these classes could add their three or five lines in an almost imperceptibly 
short space of time. Here they take a lot of time counting and stroking 
and running up the whole column of addition table. In the senior classes 
the principal sources of error are misreading the questions, ignorance of 
the principles of decimal fractions, and inability to understand questions 
in theory. 

In spelling there is not much calling for notice ; failures are most 
frequent in Third and Fourth and from similar causes ; it is the first 
attempt at dictation of any kind in the former, and the first attempt 
on paper in the latter, and in both there is insufficient practice. I 
have frequently found that no commencement had been made in Fourth 
till the fifth or sixth month of the results year, then there is an exercise 
twice a week read by one of the pupils and no systematic correction. 
Failures are very rare in Fifth and Sixth ; rightly there should be no 
failures, as the passage from dictation is taken from the book the pupils 
have been reading throughout the year. 

In Grammar the text-book is not sufficiently attended to ; of all 
subjects this calls most of all for intelligent treatment, and is most 
calculated to aid pupils in knowing the meaning of what they read. 
But slight inversion or a sentence anyway involved upsets them, they 
can repeat off rules of syntax and all kindB of rules, but are unable to 
apply them, and are often unable to distinguish the parts of speech. 
This arises to a great extent from unsound training in Third. In this 
class a great deal would be gained by getting the pupils to understand 
thoroughly the reasons for calling some words nouns, others adjectives, 
and so on ; hut this is not done, an attempt is made at a kind of slip- 
shod parsing which is of no ubq to them afterwards. Similarly ri 
Fourth a thorough knowledge of the very restricted programme would 
prepare them properly for intelligent parsing. Such is not the case; 
each class is treated independently although the programme distinctly 
dovetails one class into another, so that what is learned in Third paves 
the way for the work in Fourth and so on from class to class. The 
pupils are not taught apparently to find out the subject, verb, and object 
in the sentence and then to build up the remainder; they simply call ike 
first noun nominative to the first verb and other verbs are called participles. 
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Geography is not well treated ; there seems to he a fixed objec- ^ppendixB. 
tion to teach the. geography of Ireland; scarcely anywhere do I find R e port« on 
a really fluent useful acquaintance with the map ; groping over the map State of 
to find out a place is comparatively useless. One reason of this is Sch ool, ‘ 
that the pupils are allowed free use of text-books and learn off strings j/ r . 
of names without reference to the maps, another that it is often not Hogan. 
commenced till the middle of the results year, and then only two, or at Killamey. 

most three, half hours a week are given to it. A good many pass, „ . 

however, in these two branches, often indeed availing of the "benefit Teogrop y ' 
of the doubt ; but I would not like to vouch for whafc use they can 
make of their knowledge outside school. They seem never to realize 
that where they live lias any place on the map, or anything like latitude 
or longitude, and it would undoubtedly be a very useful addition to 
their programme to insist on the geographical details of where they live. 

Agriculture is the worst taught subject of all ; even those who answer Agriculture, 
sufficiently well to get a No. 1 pass never seem to have more than a 
rote knowledge. In the year just ended less than half passed in 
twenty-seven out of seventy- three schools in which the subject was 
taught, and in the previous year less than half passed in thirty-three 
out of sixty-eight schools : judging from previous Marking Papers 
things were nearly as bad in previous years, so that; the increase of 
fee has had very little effect, and for girls it appears to be little short 
of waste of time. The teachers have themselves to blame for these 
failures in Agriculture ; they teach it in the same manner as the subject 
matter of the reading lessons in which intelligent answering is scarcely 
ever got, the pupils have strings of words, unconnected and unintelligent. 

The different matters alluded to are quite unknown to the pupils, and 
are left so. Very few of the teachers avail of the six weeks course 
at the Albert Model Farm, and in this remote part of the country no 
one knows anything of carrots, parsnips, beans, peas, spinach, wheat, 
vetches, and many pupils have never seen apples or gooseberries. Their 
idea of a garden has nothing in common with the cottage garden of the 
text-hook, a potato garden, or a cabbage garden, is all they have ever 
seen. The text-book is not quite suitable, and to properly understand 
the sixth-class programme, some knowledge of chemistry is indispen- 
sable. For remote places more pictures are wanted, plates — not better 
than those found in seedsmen’s catalogues — of the vegetables I have 
noted should be suspended on the walls, and lessons given in them. 

There are only three agricultural schools in the district, so that the 
practical work done is almost nil. 

One great cause of deficiencies in the last three branches is the 
infrequency of lessons during the week, scarcely ever more than three ; 
between one day and another pupils are absent and lose touch with 
whatever they have picked up, so that by the end of the year many 
have received only twenty or thirty lessons. Further, as I have men- 
tioned, they are not even commenced till some portion of the results 
year has elapsed. 

Needlework is well taught as a general rule ; slovenly work is some- Needle- 
times found in second class, but in the other classes the execution is vork. 
uniformly neat. 

Extra and optional branches are rather extensively taken up, in some Extras, 
few cases I found it necessary to draw attention to undiluted over- 
pressure when pupils were crammed with twelve and fourteen subjects. 

There is no time to teach these extras if the ordinary branches are to 
receive due attention, they divert the attention of the teacher from the 
legitimate work of an elementary school, and I would he very glad to 
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Appendix b. see tliem all prohibited, nob alone in the interests of the pupils, hut to 
reports on save the endless correspondence ancl inquiries arising from them. At 
State of least some limit should be put to them ; it would be advantageous to limit 

Schools. them to pupils in sixth class who had made 150 attendances. Several 

Mr. teachers in the west of the district hold certificates in Irish, and present 
Hogav. classes in it every year, but I fear this will not tend to preserve it. The 
Killaruoy. language is moribund, and people do not find it their interest to adhere to 
Iri«h — ^ as a me( ^ um communication. Some few, perhaps, of these pupils 

B ’ now learning it may revert to it in afterlife as a classical language, but 
they scarcely have time for it at present, and know all they want to know 
about it. 

Music and Music is taught in only four schools, and Drawing in eight. This last 
Drawing, might with advantage he much more extensively taught. Unfortunately 
very few teachers are qualified, and those who are appeal’ not to be very 
skilful in teaching it ; they are disposed to shirk the drudgery of ele- 
mentary lines and curves, and the pupils spend most of their time 
using the india-rubber. 

Accounts. The accounts are correctly kept, and I have met with no cases of 
falsification, nothing worse than omissions and carelessness. The 
teaching body work very fairly ; the principal defect is that the work is 
not evenly distributed and uniform. After the examination there is 
great slackness, pressure is put on gradually until the year concludes 
with cramming for a month or two. The results system gets thus 
undeservedly branded as cramming, and it is so with unskilful teachers, 
but if the year’s work is evenly divided over forty or fifty weeks there 
is no strain and the pupils are far more effectively taught. 

Attendance. Some estimate of the attendance may be formed from the following 

in 60 out of the 123 schools examined in year ended 28th February 
last, one-third of the pupils on rolls, or less, made 150 attendances and 
upwards, and in the previous year the same took place in 60 out of 
IIS schools. There have been some few cases of boycotting, not of any 
duration, they were not all pure and simple boycotting, that is from 
odium incurred by the teachers or the presence of obnoxious pupils, but 
from complicated motives. Unfortunately inaccurate press reports con- 
veyed quite a misleading impression, and gave them more prominence 
than they deserved. 

The management is almost exclusively clerical, only six schools ace 
under lay control. All are equally interested in the progress of their 
schools and carry out suggestions readily and courteously. Similarly 
with reference to Head Inspectors, I have to acknowledge their in- 
valuable assistance and cordial co-operation in discharging the official 
duties of the district. 

On taking charge of this district in October 1886, I succeeded Mr. 
Boss, who had had temporary charge. My predecessor, however, in per- 
manent charge was Mr. M'Namara, who during a long term of office 
never allowed his vigilance to relax, never spared himself, maintained a 
high standard in the schools, and did a good deal by his personal in- 
fluence to develop the system for the benefit of the pupils and all 
concerned. I hope it will be my good fortune to be equally successful 



I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 



The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 



James F. Hogan. 
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APPENDIX C. 



Litebarf Classification of the 711,035 Pupils who attended School once or 
oftener within the last Fourteen Days of the Month immediately preceding 

j.1. _ T> li.„ XT',, : J C - 



the Results Examination. 



Number and 
Name of District. 



Fifth 

First Second Third Fourth Clns3, 

Class. Class. Class, Class, 1st 
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Literaby Classification of the 711,035 Popils who attended School once or 
oftener within the last .Fourteen Days of the Month immediately preceding 
the Results Examination — continued. 



Number and 
Name of District. 


nfants. 


First 

Class. 


Second 

Class. 


Third 

Class. 


Fourth 

Class. 


Fifth 

Clast, 

1st 

Stage. 


Fifth 

Class, 

2nd 

Stag*. 


Sixth 

Class. 


Total. 


33. Mullingar, 


2, SI 5 


1,666 


1,637 


1,413 


1,137 


770 


500 


470 


10,417 


34. Galway, 


3,326 


1,879 


1,598 


1,534 


1,070 


738 


430 


526 


11,101 


34a. „ 


874 


G99 


TOG 


CSS 


510 


271 


202 


208 




35. Ballinasloe, . 


3,023 


2,132 


1,911 


1,690 


1,384 


865 


429 


449 


11,883 


36. Parsons town, 


2,331 


1,691 


1,553 


1,594 


1,224 


773 


549 


647 


10,262 


37. Dublin, Sth.(lj 


5,112 , 


2,548 


2,0G0 


1,587 


1,147 


675 


370 


432 


18,951 


39. Listowel, 


2, ICO 


1,890 


1,763 


1,603 


1,356 


953 


687 


930 


11,411 


40. Dublin, Sth.(2) 


2,879 


1,804 


1,412 


1,393 


1,031 


667 


429 


447 




40a. „ 


2,511 


1.301 


1,037 


789 


583 


430 


213 


234 


7,101 


41. PorLnrlingtou, 


2,532 


1,999 


1,676 


1,615 


1,253 


880 


516 


542 


11,013 


42. Gort, 


1,702 


1,829 


1,686 


1,800 


1,478 


983 


671 


842 


10,991 


43. Thurlcs, 


2.325 


1,558 


1,495 


1,477 


1,154 


875 


609 


784 


10,277 


44. Atliy, . 


2,527 


1,869 


1,619 


1,426 


1,217 


728 


42S 


491 


MTlfrjiwN 


45. Ennis, . 


2,7S9 


1,S43 


1,824 


1,692 


1,480 


1,082 


792 


1,118 


12,620 


46. Tipperary, 


2,627 


1,758 


1,574 


1,654 


1,406 


1,076 


824 


1,121 




47. Kilkenny, 


3,035 


1,817 


1,710 


1,592 


1,326 


948 


681 


818 


11,927 


48. Yougknl, 


3,442 


1,706 


1,688 


1,664 


1,431 


1,007 


732 


795 


12,465 


49. Waterford, . 


3,585 


2,306 


1,958 


1,748 


1,423 


94-4 


582 


707 


13,253 


50. Enniscortby, . 


3,118 


2,359 


1,827 


1,429 


1,169 


603 


445 


405 


11,857 


51. Limerick, 


3,101 


2,021 


1,745 


1,587 


1,371 


970 


672 


833 


12,300 


52. Eathkeale, 


2,230 


1,486 


1,510 


1,530 


1,299 


1,028 


747 


1,236 


11,065 


53. Clonmel, 


2,877 


1,899 


1,577 


1,621 


1,267 


968 


582 


839 


11,630 


54. Tralee, . 


2,916 


2,259 


1,782 


1,700 


1,408 


934 


607 


744 




55. Macroom, 


2,462 


1,743 


1,676 


1,870 


1,570 


1,176 


832 




12,352 


56. Mallow, 


2,466 


1,715 


1,595 


1,593 


1,350 


1,103 


778 


944 


11,544 


57. Eollarney, 


2,106 


2,034 


1,736 


1,640 


1,445 


979 


647 


872 


11,459 


58. Bantry, . 


1,987 


1,673 


1,567 


1,469 


1,288 


989 


710 


825 




59. D unmanway, 


1,914 


1,319 


1,423 


1,424 


1,341 


1,006 


808 


1,131 


10,366 


60. Cork, . 


3,752 


2,335 


2,113 


1,850 


1,455 


1,171 


701 


974 


14,35 L 


60a. „ . 


1,533 


1,024 


949 


910 


728 


625 


3GC 


374 


6,504 


Grand Total, . 


178,381 


119,369 


106,662 


98,771 


79.G94 


53,761 


34,202 


40,195 


711,035 


Per-centage, 


25-1 


16-8 


15-0 


13-9 


11*2 


7-6 


4-8 


V 


!■ 


Par-centage, 


251 


45-7 


29-2 

_ 





O 
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APPENDIX D. 



Table No. 1 . — Classification of 8,248 National Schools in regard to cleanliness 
of (A.) Out-Offices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) Children. 



District and Centre. 




A. 

Out- Offices. 


B. 

School-rooms. 


c. 

Children. 


© 

£ 

E « 

= o 

C o 

P 


•ej 

o 

O 




n 


None. 


'O 

§ 

a 


Middling, 


■o 

« 


o 

o 

O 


tjj 

gjj 

I 

5 


ra 

ra 


1. Letterkenny, 




40 


30 


20 


GO 


50 


80 


20 


50 


88 


12 


150 


2. Londonderry, 




42 


64 


17 


13 


78 


55 


5 


80 


50 


6 


136 


2a. „ 




30 


17 


- 


3 


40 


1(1 


- 


40 


10 


_ 


50 


3. Coleraine, 




no 


22 


1 


15 


91 


57 


- 


109 


38 


i 


148 


4. Ballymena, 




96 


20 


- 


31 


121 


26 




131 


16 


_ 


147 


5. Donegal, . 




62 


33 


2 


50 


102 


45 


_ 


90 


57 


_ 


147 


6. Stralane, , 




57 


35 


9 


47 


101 


39 


8 


65 


65 


18 


148 


7. Maghera, . 




115 


15 


5 


16 


115 


34 


2 


90 


59 


2 


151 


8. Belfast, .North, 




88 


22 


- 


- 


90 


20 


_ 


100 


10 




110 


8a. Carrickfergus, 




80 


49 


2 


15 


118 


28 


_ 


no 


36 




146 


9. Belfast, South, 




85 


25 


- 


- 


88 


21 


1 


98 


12 


_ 


110 


9a. 




53 


4 


- 


- 


53 


4 




54 


3 




57 


10. Newtownards, 




73 


44 


4 


2 


105 


18 


, 


103 


20 


_ 


123 


11. Lurgau, . 




94 


25 


10 


8 


120 


17 


_ 


118 


19 




137 


12. Sligo, 




40 


41 


1 


49 


69 


61 


1 


64 


67 




131 


13. Enniskillen, 




40 


57 


10 


40 


50 


87 


10 


40 


77 


30 


147 


14. Omagh, . 




108 


21 


2 


15 


124 


19 


3 


138 


8 




146 


15. Dungannon, 




96 


38 


4 


15 


91 


62 


_ 


103 


50 




153 


16. Armagh, . 




95 


35 


12 


6 


113 


35 




116 


32 


_ 


148 


17. Downpatrick, 




85 


42 


11 


9 


115 


30 


2 


132 


15 




147 


18. Monaghan, 




73 


26 


6 


36 


119 


22 


_ 


120 


21 




141 


19. Newry, , 




50 


49 


23 


17 


87 


43 


9 


73 


62 


4 


139 


20. Ballina, . 




G8 


7 


2 


54 


98 


30 


3 


93 


38 




131 


21. Swiueford, 




83 


20 


6 


23 


99 


30 


3 


68 


61 


3 


132 


22. Boyle, . 




G3 


16 


- 


44 


98 


27 


3 


113 


15 




128 


23. Cavan, 




53 


44 


8 


44 


93 


53 


3 


92 


57 




149 


24. Bailiehorough, 




50 


36 


9 


55 


102 


33 


15 


84 


57 


9 


150 


25. Drogheda, 




100 


13 


7 


11 


in 


19 


1 


110 


21 




131 


26. "Westport, 




84 


20 


5 


32 


93 


48 


_ 


71 


70 




141 


27. Boscommon, 




54 


14 


9 


55 


87 


32 


13 


84 


42 


6 


132 


28. Longford, 




46 


45 


10 


35 


70 


61 


5 


80 


50 


6 


136 


29. Trim, 




118 


12 


5 


7 


133 


8 


1 


138 


4 




142 


30. Dublin, North, 




65 


35 


4 


6 


88 


22 


_ 


91 


19 




110 


30a. „ 




40 


- 


- 


_ 


31 


9 




38 


2 




40 


31. Bailinamore, 





41 


16 


5 


71 


89 


31 


13 


81 


49 


3 


133 
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Table No. 1 — Classification of 8,248 National Schools in regard to cleanliness 
of (A.) Out- Offices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) Children — continued. 



District and Centre. 


A. 

Out-Offices. 


B. 

School-room. 


Children. 


© 

h 

E - 

si 

— -x 
H 


"6 

§ 

O 


3 

2 








| 


■B 

a 


1 

» 


Middling. 


"i 


32. Tuam, 


81 


14 


2 


23 


103 


16 


l 


109 


11 


_ 


120 


33. Mullingar, 


7fi 


37 


3 


28 


mm 


37 


- 


124 


20 


- 


144 


34. Galway, . . 


81 


15 


- 


38 


117 


17 


- 


98 


30 


- 


134 


34a 


23 


15 


4 


7 


35 


14 


- 


32 


17 


- 


49 


35. Ballmaaloe, 


52 


50 


13 


30 


6G 


74 


5 


135 


E3 


- 


145 


36. Parson stown, 


97 


15 


5 


29 


121 


23 


2 


125 


20 


1 


146 


37. Dublin, South, 1, 


89 


15 


8 


8 


103 


14 


3 


101 


16 


3 


120 


39. Listowel, . 


96 


12 


- 


11 


100 


19 


- 


94 


25 


- 


119 


40. Dublin, South, 2, 


81 


19 


5 


17 


89 


26 


7 


95 


27 


- 


122 


40a. 


42 


5 


2 


- 


41 


11 


1 


34 


19 


- 


53 


41. Portarlington, . 


60 


42 


10 


20 


95 


37 


- 


90 


42 


- 


132 


42. Gort, 


105 


7 


- 


15 


127 


- 


- 


127 


- 


- 


127 


43. Thurlas, . 


41 


33 


16 


39 




39 


11 


74 


40 


7 


129 


44. Athy, . . 


108 


12 


- 


12 




4 


- 


130 


o 


- 


132 


45. Euuis, . 


54 


20 


3 


37 


Hi 


24 


El 


loo 


14 


- 


mm 


46. Tipperary, 


54 


6 


11 






21 


K' 


102 


16 


- 


in 


47. Kilkenny, 


69 


41 


23 


|a 


*51 


58 


m 


79 


49 


18 


mm 


48. Youghal, . 


108 


10 


2 


m 




10 


m 


114 


12 


- 


■S3 


49. Waterford, 


106 


15 


5 


12 




35 


m 


117 


20 


1 


138 


50. Enniscorthy, 


48 


32 


14 


30 




60 


12 


45 


76 


3 


124 


51. Limerick, . 


61 


28 


8 


20 




45 


- 


90 


27 


- 


117 


52. Rathkealo, 


84 


18 


5 


8 




19 


3 


94 


21 


- 


115 


53. Clonmel, • . 


34 


42 


19 


26 




28 


11 


75 


37- 


9 


121 


54. Tralee, 


85 


8 


3 


14 


87 


21 


2 


91 


19 


- 


110 


55. Macroom, 


83 


26 


2 


|3 


93 


21 


2 


72 


40 


4 


110 


56. Mallow, . . 


70 


32 


4 




74 


34 


8 


79 


36 


1 


11C 


57. Killarney, 


118 


- 


- 


m 


111 


13 


- 


117 


7 


- 


124 


58. Bantry, 


57 


20 


13 


36 


82 


36 


8 


86 


35 


5 


126 


59. Dunmanway, 


99 


7 


- 


14 


106 


6 


8 


no 


10 


- 


120 


60. Cork, 


92 


15 


8 




96 


22 


2 


96 


21 


3 


120 


60a. „ 


30 


15 


7 




40 


13 


5 


42 


13 


m 


58 


Total, . * 


4,766 


1,622 


404 




5,996 




Q 


6,044 


2,046 


Hi 





0 



o 

■4i 
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Table No. 2.— Classification of 8,248 National Schools 



Dutrlct and Centre. 


-s 

Jll 

W u 

a 

i* 


A. 

Building, Bepa 


Ira. &o. 


U. 

Furniture and Appa- 
ratus. 


T. C - " 

Prcmiaea, PUj. 


1 

u 


.£ 

•o 

s 


’d 

a 


■3 

1 


.5 

=3 

3 


•d 


© 


S 




1 . Letterkenny, 

2. Londonderry, 

3. Coleraine, . 

4. Ballymusa, . 

5. Donegal, . . 

6. Strabane, . 

7. Maghera, . , 

8. Belfast, North, . 

8a. Carrickfergns, 

8. Belfast, South, 

9a. „ 

10. Newtownards, . 

11. Lurgan, 

1*2. Sligo, 

13. Enniskillen, 

14. Omagh, 

J5. Dungannon, 

10. Armagh, 

17. Downpatrick, . 

18. Monaghan, . 

19. Newry, 

20. Ballina, 

21. Swineford, . 

22. Boyle, . , 

23. Cavnu, 

24. Bailieborougb, 

25. Drogheda, . 

20. Westport, . 

27. Koscommon, 

28. Longford, . . 

29. Trim, 

30. Dublin, North, . 

30a. „ 

31. Ballinaraore, 

32. Tuam, 

33. Mullingar, . 

34. Galway, 

34a. 

85. Balliuasloe, 

36. Parson stown, 

37. Dublin, South, 1, . 

39. Listowel, . 

40. Dublin, South, 2, . 
40 a. 

41. Porlarlington, 

42. Gort, . . , 

43. Thurles, . , 

44. Athy, . 

45. Ennis, 

46. Tipperary, . 

4i. Kilkenny, . 

48. Youglial, , 

49. Waterford, . 

50. Enniscorthy, 

£1. Limerick, . , 

£2. Pathkealo, . 

53. Clonmel, 

54. Tralee, 

55. Maccoom, . 

56. Mallow, 

57. Killavney, . 

58. Bintry, 

59. Dumnanway, 

60. Cork, 

60a. „ 

Total, 


150 

13G 

50 

J48 

147 

147 

148 
351 

no 

146 

no 

57 

123 

137 
131 

147 

146 
153 

148 

147 
141 
139 

131 

132 
128 

149 

150 

131 

141 

132 
136 

142 
110 

40 

133 
120 

144 

134 
49 

145 

146 
120 
no 
122 

53 

132 

127 

129 

132 

114 
118 
146 
126 

138 

124 
117 

115 
121 
no 

116 
116 
124 
126 
120 
120 

58 


70 

80 

46 

126 

74 

92 

104 

137 

90 

115 

90 

53 
98 

120 

63 

54 

no 

70 

GO 

119 

125 

103 

100 

102 

86 

82 

89 
133 

92 
69 

90 

107 
87 
31 
74 
95 

106 

81 

25 

66 

lJ5 

108 

91 
89 
43 

11*2 

101 

72 
119 

73 
57 
86 
98 

55 
59 
72 

84 

85 

93 
95 
69 

100 

63 

103 

98 

40 


68 

50 
4 

18 

69 

51 
38 
10 
20 
31 
18 

4 

21 

13 
60 
88 
28 
82 

73 

24 
11 

31 
22 
27 
82 
57 

33 
16 
41 
50 

32 

30 
20 

9 

26 

11 

34 

31 
20 

74 

15 
10 
26 
26 
10 
18 
20 

45 
12 

25 
49 

46 

27 

75 
40 

32 
24 

28 

14 
19 
40 
14 
34 
10 

16 
12 


12 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

2 

4 

4 
B 

5 
8 
1 

15 

4 

5 
5 
9 
3 

10 

10 

28 

2 

8 

13 

14 
5 

3 

33 

14 

4 

22 

4 

5 
G 
2 
2 

7 

2 

6 

12 

1 

16 
12 
14 

1 

8 

25 

13 

7 

8 
3 
2 
7 

10 

29 

2 

6 

6 


75 
47 
40 

107 

100 

91 

no 

1*27 

85 

106 

81 

54 

85 

120 

49 

51 

122 

76 
45 
94 

107 

78 

93 

97 

75 

78 

88 

113 

92 
64 
80 

93 
81 
40 
81 

94 

95 
83 
26 
02 

1*22 

111 

91 

69 

45 

104 
122 

47 
120 

64 

48 

85 
81 
60 
44 

83 

86 

84 

96 
84 
54 

106 

72 

105 
96 
37 


50 
71 
10 

38 

45 
54 
31 
17 
25 
40 
25 

3 

36 

13 
74 
88 
19 
74 

100 

49 

29 

57 

31 

27 

46 
61 

51 

14 

46 

59 
44 
44 

27 

39 
19 

40 

34 
22 
79 

17 
8 

28 
42 

8 

24 

3 

66 

10 

37 

60 

47 
44 

' 55 
57 
24 
21 

24 

13 

25 

41 
12 

35 
8 

18 

14 


25 

18 

3 

0 
2 
7 

7 

4 

~2 

4 

8 
8 

5 
3 

3 

4 

5 
4 

7 

8 
7 

10 

11 

4 

3 
9 

12 

5 
2 

13 

7 

9 

17 

1 

4 

7 
1 

11 

4 

2 

16 

2 

13 
10 

14 
1 

23 

23 

10 

8 

13 

1 

7 

21 

6 

19 

7 

6 

7 


55 

58 

27 

84 

60 

40 

29 

42 

42 

54 

58 

40 

75 

42 

50 

36 

130 

73 

67 
72 
46 
58 
80 

94 
80 
72 
64 
102 
71 
46 
64 

97 
60 
35 
38 
93 

52 
79 
29 

68 

91 

92 

95 
87 
40 
86 
91 

53 

98 

45 
38 
68 
75 

53 
26 
75 
91 

46 

99 
87 
52 
107 

54 
100 

84 

33 


65 
57 
12 
28 
53 

66 
28 
14 
40 
56 

44 
13 
40 

42 

45 
50 
13 

39 
76 

43 

44 

40 

24 

13 
56 

29 

19 

35 
32 

36 

37 
42 

5 
39 

8 

34 

38 
16 
74 

20 
4 

6 
18 
10 
36 

36 
21 

23 
52 

31 

39 
10 

37 

24 
24 
19 

30 
9 

17 

42 

6 

32 
10 
16 

14 




8,248 


5,689 


2,064 


495 


5,401 


2,372 


475 


4,328 


2,038 
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APPENDIX E. 



Repoet of the National School Teachebs’ (Ireland) Pension Pond, 
under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, for the Tear ended 31st 
December, 1888. 

1. The ninth year of the operation of the Act ended on the 31st December, 
1888. 



2. The numbers on the Pension Establishment under the Act, was as 
follows ; — 



1 | 




Males. 








Females, 




Total 


| 


3 






2 




3rd 

Glass. 


'2nd 

Class. 


ia 

Class. 


11 

Class. 


Total. 


buth 

saxes. 


On tho Books on the 31st 
December, 1888, . 


2,890 


1,850 




150 


5,300 


3,370 


1,550 


350 


130 


1 5,400 


10,700 


Maximum Humber allowed 
by the Act, • . , 


- 


1,850 


410 


150 




- 


1,550 


350 


130 







3. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of the supplemental 
privileges conferred under Rules 37 to 48, are as follows ; — 



— 


Malos. 


Females. 


Total. 


On the Books, 31st December, 1887, 


69 




100 




169 




Joined in 1888, .... 


1 




1 




2 




Total, 


70 




101 




171 




Removed from Establishment on account 














of Age, or on receipt of Gratuity, or 
award of Pension in 1888, 






3 




3 




Died in 1888, .... 

Resigned or Dismissed, 1888, 


1 




6 




7 




On the Books, 3lBt December, 1888, 


| 69 


92 


| 161 


Maximum number allowed, . . 


► 








250 




Supplemental Pensions : 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


Amount Payable 31st Dec., 1887, . 
Granted in 1888, 


165 16 


6 


212 8 


0 


378 4 


6 






62 16 


8 


62 16 


8 


Censed in 1883, 














Amount Payable on 3 1st Dec., 1888, 


165 16 


6 


275 4 


8 


441 1 


2 
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• Including tbc Sapplnuculnl Pousiom sli« 
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5. The Ago Statistics hare beon as follows, so far as they have been notified during the Years 1880-1887, 
and the Year 1888, respectively ; — 
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[18S3. 



APPENDIX F. 



I. — List of One Hundred and Twenty-seven Vested Schools on the 
Suspended List at end of year 1888. 



County. 


Diitrlct. 


Parish. 


Bull No. 


School. 


How 

TCStfd. 


Antrim, . 




3 


Annoy, . 


1200 


Breen, 








Do., . 




- 


C'ulfeigktrin, . 


1787 


Ballyverdock, 




f. 




Do., . 




- 


Billy, 


2917 


Deffrick, 








Do., . 




8 


Tullyrusk, 


5537 


Dundrod, 




f. 




Do., . 




- 


Sbankil, . 


6633 


Cavehill, 




f. 




Do., . 




8a 


Kilroofc, . 


7944 


Bellabill, 






T.C. 


Cavan, . 




23 


Annagk cliff, 


129 


Cnrlurgan, . 








Do., . 




- 


Killesbandra, . 


143 


Coronary, . 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




— 


Do., 


144 


Do., 




£ 




Do., . 




- 


Umey, 


167 


Coolbovogue, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., 


158 


Do., 




£ 




Do., . 




- 


Annagk, . 


3370 


Kilnaleck, . 




f.‘ 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Killesbandra, . 


11206 


Killesbandra, 




f. 




Do., . 




24 


Lurgan, . 


2180 


Lattoon, 




f. 




Do., . 




- 


Drumgoon, 


3230 


Cohaw, 




£ 


v.T. 


Donegal, 




2 


Muff, . ’ . 


2999 


Ture, . 




£ 




Do., . 




- 


Fahan, Lower, 


3884 


Tullydish, . 




f. 




Do., . 




5 


Kilbairon, 


4421 


Ballyshannon, 




f. 


v.c. 


Down, 




17 


Bright, , 


4743 


Bright, 




m. 


v.c. 


Do., . 




~ 


Ivilclief, . 


10878 


Kilclief, . 






V.T. 


Fermanagh, . 




13 


Galloon, . 


281 


Drumbarry, 






V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Magberaculmoney, . 


288 


Tulnaquigay, 






V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Derrybrusk, 


11592 


Derry barney, 






V.C. 


Londonderry, . 




3 


Killowen, 


3987 


Killowen-strcet, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




7 


Tamlaght O’Crilly. . 


2486 


Drum garner. 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Upper Cumber, 


5496 


Glenrandle, . 




m. 


v.c. 


Monaghan, 




18 


Tydavnet, 


3773 


Knockatallen, 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., 


4653 


Tullycrummin, 




£ 


V.T. 


Tyrone, . 




2 


Donagheady, 


3260 


Donagheady. 






A. 


Do., . 




6* 


Badoney, Upper, 


5C78 


Letterbrat, . 




f. 


V.C. 


Do., . 




14 


Kilskeery, 


3277 


Fegliah, 




f. 


A. 


Do., . 




- 


Cappagb, . 


390 


Carrigaus, Lower, 




V.T. 


Do., . 




— 


CLogker, . 


393 


Eskra, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Erngle Kee rogue, 


415 


Glencull, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Clogker, . 


1890 


Eskra, . 




£ 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Donagheady, 


2456 


Blackfort, . 




f. 


V.C. 


Do., . 




- 


Cappagh, . 


3345 


Bey laugh, . 






A. 


Do., . 




- 


Clogkcr, . 


11941 


Fivemilctown, 






v.c. 


Do., . 




15 


Kildress, . 


419 


Dunamore, . 






V.T, 


Clare, 




42 


Dysart, . 


1264 


Moyrhee, 




m. 


A. 


Do., . 




- 


KiJmoon, 


3198 


Caheriraltog, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., . 


3199 


Do., 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




45 


Drumcliffe, 


443 


Newtownstackpoole 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., . 


5314 


Do., 




£ 


V.T. 


Cork, 




58 


Britrway, . 


3994 


Britway, 




£ 


V.T. 


Do., . 




55 


Kilmichael, 


3509 


Dromleigb, . 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., , 




- 


Canovee, . 


3150 


Canovee, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., . 


9486 


Do., 




£ 


V.T. 


Do., . 




56 


Doneraile, 


4128 


Skebanabeg, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




58 


Myross, . 


2112 


Conscroneen, 




m. 


A. 


Do., . 




— 


Do 


2113 


Do., 




£ 


A. 


Do., . 




- 


Skibberecn, 


5141 


Skibbereen (4), 






. V.T. 


Do., . 




56 


Blarney, . 


1542 


Blarney, 




£ 


V.T. 


Do., . 




59 


Ardfield, . , 


10037 


Ardfield, 




m. 


V.T, 


Kerry, . 




39 


Kilnaugbten, . 


9830 


Reenturk, . 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




- 


Killcamh, 


10958 


Llxnaw, 




£ 


V.T. 


Do., . 




54 


Dingle, . 


1278 


Dingle, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do. , . 




- 


Killmey, . 


2191 


Castlegregory, 




m. 


V.T. 


Do,, 




— 


Do., 


2192 


Do., 




f. 


V.T. 


Do., . . 




- 


Ballinahaglish, . 


9423 


Spa, . 




£ 


V.T. 


Do., . 




55 


Kilcummin, 


2995 


Ratbmore, . 




£ 


V.T. 
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1838.] of Rational Education in Ireland. 



I.— —List of One Hun duel and Twenty-seven Vested Schools on the 
Suspended List at end of year 1888— continued - 



County. 


District. 


Parish. 


Roil No. 


School. 


How 

vested. 


Kerry, . 
Do., . 




57 


Killarney, 

Killinane, 


. 


1502 

2193 


Gortaguilane, 




V.T. 


Do., . 






Do., 




2194 








Do., . . 

Do., . 




” 


Templenoe, 

Kilcroban, 




5148 

11252 


Geraghsnllagh, 


f! 


v.c. 


Do., . 




- 


Do., . 




10091) 






Do., . 




58 


Kemnare, 




2830 


Iv earn are, . 


f. 


A. 


Tipperary, 




36 


Cloughprior, 




3078 




m 




Do., . 




4fJ 


Templeueiry, . 




10433 


Ardnane, . 


xn. 


V.T. 


Waterford, 




48 


Tallow, . 




3490 




in 




Do., . 




- 


Do., . 




4318 


Ballyduff, . 


f. 




Do. 




53 


Mothell, . 




4137 


Coolimhorna, 


f. 


V.T. 


Dublin, . 




30 


Naul, 




1170 


Naul, . . 


m. 




Da., . 




- 


Kilsallaghan, . 




712 






Do., . 




- 


Grangegorman, 




7716 


St. Pater’s (2), . 






Do. , . 




— 


Do. , 




7717 


Do. (2), . 


f. 




Do., . 




40 


Rathmichael, . 




8293 








Do., . 




- 


Stillorgan, . 




1296 


Stillorgan, . 


m. 


v.c. 


Kildare, . 




87 


Cloncurry, 




1497 




f. 




Do., . 




- 


Douagheu. infer. 




5351 


Abbey, 


f. 




Do., . 




44 


Dunmanogue, . 




2/12 


Levitstowu, . 


V.T. 


Kilkenny, 




47 


Grange, . 




790 


Church Hill, 






Do. , . 




- 


Powers town, . 




1155 




f! 




Do., . 




- 


St. J ohu’s, 




3413 


St.John’s. . 




Do., . 




- 


Do., . 




10639 






Do., . 


• 


49 


Lisluning, 




3877 


Mullinakill, 


f. 


V.T. 


King's, . 




35 


Drumcullen, . 




2414 








Do., . 




41 


Kilbride. 




829 


Tullamore, . 


m. 


V.T. 


Longford, 




28 


Coluinbkill, 




2372 


Cloneen, 




V.T. 


Louth, . 




25 


Drumsballon, . 




1305 


Kelly stown, 






Do., . 




- 


Rathdrumrain, . 




1593 


Walshestown, 






Do., . 




- 


Termonfeckin, . 




2004 


Cartown. . 


f. 




Meath, . 




25 


Kilslrarvin, 




1176 




f. 




Do., . 




29 


Boardsmill, 




1827 






Do., . 




•- 


Cushinstown, . 




3147 


Cushinstown, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Kildalkev, 




3812 


Camisle, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


OlonmacduiF, . 




4009 


Tullagliaustown, . 




Do., . 




28 


Trim, 




4309 


Pbillenstown, 






Do., . 




30 


Clonalvey, 




2086 


Cloualvev, . 
Mount Temple, 






Westmeath, . 




33 


Ballyloughloe, . 




930 


m. 




Do., . 




— 


Do., 




1208 


Do., 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Ballymorin, 




1313 


Newbriatv, . 






Wexford, 




49 


Hook, 




119,95 


Loftus Hall, 


t 




Do., . 




50 


Ballyhoge, 




1491 


Galbally, 


f. 




Do., . 




— 


Cloniea, . 




2101 


Donard, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Rossdroit, 




5037 


Courhnacuddy, 






Do., . 




- 


Caxrick, . 




10730 


Barntown, . 


f. 




Wicklow, 




40 


Rathdrum, 




5950 




f. 




Galway, 




25 


Ballinakill, 




1319 


Tully, . 




Do., . 




36 


Abbey, 




990 


Briersfiold, . 


f. 




Do., . 




34a 


Oranmore, 




4507 


Oraumore, . 


f. 




Do., . 




34 


Kilcummin, 




4787 


Ougliterard, . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Moyrus, . 




9566 


Murvey, 


f. 




Do., . 




— 


Oranmore, 




8799 


Meulough, . 






Do., . 




35 


Lickerig, • 




1009 


Lickerig, 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Loughrea, 




1011 


Loughrea, . 


f. 


Y.T. 


Do., . 




42 


Kilbeacanty, 




1325 


Killafeen, . 


m. 


V.T. 


Do., . 




*- 


- Dt.., . 




1520 


Do., . . . 


f. 




Do., . 




- 


Kilmacdungh, . 




4791 


Gort* . 


f. 




Mayo, 
Do., . 




20 


Grossmolina, . 




4010 


Richmond, . 




V.T. 




21 


Kilconduff, 




2031 


Swineford, . 






Do., . 




26 


Killedau, . 




1613 


Newtownbrowne, 






Do., . . 




w 


Aughaval, 




2823 


Murrisk, 


m. 


A. 


Do., . 




- 


Drum, 




6724 


Clogher, 


f. 




Roscommon, . 




35 


St. Peter's, 




4196 


Deerpark, . 


f. 


V.T. 


Sligo, 




20 


Kilmacteigue, . 




4489 


Castlerock, . 




V.T. 
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la. — List of Kike Tested Model Soeool Departments,* amalgamated 
with other Departments of same School. 



County. 


District 


RollNo. 


School. 


Parish. 


How 

rested. 


Cavan, . 


24 


8514 


Bailieboro’ Model, i. 


Bailieborongh, 




Tipperary, 


53 


5635 


Clonmel „ i. 


Clonmel, 




Kildare, . . 


44 


6615 


Athy „ i. 


St. Michael’s, 




Kilkenny, 


47 • 


0983 


Kilkenny „ i. 


St. Patrick’s, 




King’s, . . 


36 


7951 


Parsonstovm „ i. 


Birr, .... 






29 


5631 


Trim „ f. 


Trim, .... 




Do., . 


- 


5632 


Do., „ j. 


Do., .... 




Wexford, 


50 


7786 


linniscortny ,, i. 


St. Mary’s ( blnniscorthvl 




Galway, . , 


34a 


6214 


Galway „ i. 


RaW, . . . 


y.c. 



• Tho Roll number of tho Infant Department of Dunmanway Model School was cancelled. 



II. — List of Two Hundred and Fortx-fodr Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, hut which had not come 
into operation on the 31st December, 1888. 
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of ational Education in Ireland. 



IX. List ofTwo HnsDEBD and Foety-focr Tested Schools, towards tlio erection 
of winch the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1888 — continued. 



Cslnltr - 



Ulster — con. 
Down, . 



Londonderry, 



Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 



Munster. 
Clare, . 



Number of Pupils 
to bo accommodated. 



19 Kilbronev, 
- Kilkeel, 
Do. 



Rostrevor, . . in. special Luafor 150 v.t. 

Atticall, . , m. LOO - 1()0 v.t. 

Do* • . f. - 100 100 v.t. 



13 Enniskillen. 
Do. 

31 Kinawley, 
y Do. . 
1 3 Galloan, . 



Glenn, . , . GO 40 100 v.T. 

Mulnaskea, .GO 60 1*20 v.t. 

Aughakillymaude, m. 75 - 75 v.t. 

Do. . . f. 75 75 v.t. 

Drumlone, . , 40 35 75 v. t. 



3 Coleraine, . 

Do. 

- Camus Juxta Bann, 



Do. 

7 Magherafelt, 



Do. 

— Desertman, . 

— Desertlynn, . 

— Maghera, 



St. Malachy's, , m. 100 — 100 v.t. 

. Do. . . f. - 100 100 v.t. 

Richardson Memo-} f V.T. 

Tltd, • , m, > Special pUnlor 200 < 

... Do. . . f. ) ( V.T. 

Iving-street, Maghera. 

felt* . . m. 100 — 100 v.T. 

Do. . . f. - 100 100 v.t. 

Desertmartin, . . 60 (50 1 20 y.t. 

Carndaisy Glen, . 50 50 100 v.t. 

Rockfcown,. , . 40 515 75 v.t. 



18 Clones, 



15 Kildrew, . 

- Pomerov, 

Do.' 

6 Lower Badonev. . 
Do. . . 



Kildress, . 
GaJ bally, . 
Do. 

Greencaatle, 
Do., . 



| 50 50 100 

l lapccbil plin for 150 

100 - loo 

- 100 100 



45 Kilnarrona, . 
Do. 

42 Inchicronan, . 
45 Kilmilull 

- _ Do. 

- Kilrush, 

- Killanl, 

- Kilmurry M c Mi 

Do. 

- lnagh, 

Do. 

- Tomfinlougk, 

- Killanl 

Do. 



Kilnamona, 

Do. . 
Dmmbaniffe, 
Clumgulane, 
Do. 

Kilrush Couven 
Dconbeg, , 
Drumdigness, 
Do. 

Gorthlafam, 

Do. . 
Ballycar, . 
Clohanes, . 

Do. . 



56 Mouvne Abbey, . 

58 Kilnamanagh, 

- Do. . 

6 1 Kilpatrick, 

48 Mogeely. 

- St. Anne's, Shandon, 

- Mogeely, 

- St.Anue'SjShandon. 

59 Fanlobus, . . 

Do. . . 

60 Rathe ooney, . 

Do. 

- St. Anne’s, Shandon, 

Do. - . 

58 Caheragh, 



Analeentha, 
Reentrisk, . 
Dursey Island, 
Fountainstown, 
Castlemartyr, 

St. Luke’s, 
Castlemartyr, 

St. Luke’s, 

D unmanway (1 j 

Do. (I), 
Lower Glauuiiri 
Do. . 
Blackpool, . 

Do. 

Killeenleigh, 



100 - 100 
- 100 100 
40 35 75 



. Special trim for. 150 



Special plan for 400 

60 f 60 120 



75 75 

30 30 60 



60 60 120 

60 40 100 

40 35 75 

50 50 100 



- 150 

- 100 
150 150 



\ Special plan for'. 500 
* 1 100 - 100 



f . " , 

IR. ^ Special plan for 500 

xa. 100 - 100 



- 100 ]00 
lecinl plan for, 500 
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II. — List of Two Hundred and Forty-four Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which tlie Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, bat which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 188S — continued. 


County. 




Dia> 

triot 


Pariah. 


Boll 

No. 


School. 


Numbor of Pupils 
to be accommodated. 

MalM - JiL. ^ 


Ho* 

Tated 


Munster— com. 
Cork, 


50 


Caheragh, 


13413 


Killeen] eigh, . f. 




100 


100 


V.T. 






- 


Kilniocoraoge, 


13372 


St. Patrick’s Con. m. i. 


200 




200 






GO 


Clonmel, 


13450 


Norwood Convent, 




200 


200 


T.T. 




. 


_ 


Carrigaliue, . 


1351*2 


Oarrigalino, . m. 


150 




150 


u 




- 


Do. 


13513 


Do. . . f. 


- 


150 




*•* 


Kerry, 




30 


Brosua, 

Do. 


13041 

13042 


Knockbrack, . m. ") 
Do. . . r.f 


Special 


plan lor 


250 


(V.T. 
1 v.t 






- 


Murliur, 


13540 


Murhur, . . m. 


*200 


_ 


200 






- 


Do. 


13541 


Do. . . f. 


_ 


200 


200 








54 


Tralee, . 


13530 


Moydurwel! Convent, . 


Special 


plan Tar 


5(10 








- 


Do. 


13615 


Tralee (*J), Convent, . 


Special 




200 








57 


Kuorkane, . 


11344 


Brida, 






60 








_ 


Dromod, 


12121 


Derriana, . 


60 


40 


100 








- 


Killarney, 


13381 


Killarney Convent, 






600 




». 




“ 


Caber, . 


13542 


Caherciveeu do.. 


Special 


planter 


400 


V.T. 


Limerick, . 




39 


Abbey feale, . 


13461 


Knocknasna, . f. 






60 








46 


Galbaliy, 


12695 


Bama, . . m. 


100 




100 


T.T. 






— 


Do. 


1*2696 


Do. . . f. 






100 




T. 




- 


Do. 


13459 


Lowtown, . . m. 


200 




200 




* 




~ 


Do. 


13460 


Do. . . f. 




200 


200 


V.T. 


Tipperary, . 




43 


Killennula, . 


13646 


Killenaule, . m. 


100 




100 


T.T. 






- 


Do. 


13650 


Uo. . . f. 






100 


V.T. 






46 


Doon, . 


13529 


Commouline, 






100 




M 




47 


BalliDgarry, 


13210 


Ball in gurry. 


60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


„ 




53 


Fethard, 


13014 


Fat hard Mouastory, . 


Special 


plan for 


300 


V.T. 






- 


Templetuy, . 


13670 


Killuruoy, . 


50 


50 


100 


v.r. 






- 


Atliassel, 


13705 


Laggaustown, . m. 


75 




75 


V.T. 


» 




- 


Do. 


13706 


Do. . . f. 


" 


75 


75 


V.T. 


Waterford, . 




49 


Kill St. Nicholas, 


12340 


Bally glan, . 


60 




100 


V.T. 


.. 




- 


Stradbally, . 
Kilmeaden, . 


13020 

13635 


Stradbally Convent, . 
Ballydufl’, . . m. 


Special 


plan tor 


200 

15(1 


V.T. 

V.T. 


» 




- 


Do. 


13636 


Do. . . f. 




150 


150 


V.T. 


Leinster. 




















Carlow, 




44 


Tullow, 

Clonmore, 


13507 


Tullow Convent, 


Special 


plan for 


300 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


13608 


Clonmore, . m. 


100 




100 


V.C. 








Do. 


13509 


Do. . . f. 




100 


100 


r.c. 


Dublin, 




37 


Lucan, . 


13447 


Lucan Convent, . 


Spoclal 


plan tor 


•400 


V.T. 


»i 




40 


St. Nicholas With- 


13611 


WanenmouutConvenfc, 


Special 


plan for 


800 


T.T. 


„ 




- 


out. 

Rathfarnham, 


13612 


St. Joseph’s Convent, 


Special 


• 

plan (or 


400 


t.t. 


Kildare, 




44 


Kilbcrry, 


13165 


Kilberry, - , 

St. Miclmel’s Convent, 


40 


35 


75 


T.T. 


»» 




- 


St. Michael’s, 


13373 


Special 


plan for 


600 


V.T. 


Kilkenny, . 




47 


Kilmadum, . 


13510 


Ballyfoyle, . m. 


100 




100 


V.T. 


,, 




_ 


Do. 


13511 


Do. . . f. 


- 


100 


100 


V.T. 


»> 




- 


Cnlln.ii, 


13675 


Cal lan Convent, 




plantar 


400 


V.T. 


,, 




49 


Cloggah, ■ . 


13333 


Tubrid, . . m. 


100 


- 


100 


T.T. 






- 


Muckatee, 


13448 


Harristown, . m. 


60 


- 


60 


V.T. 






- 


Cloggah, 


13334 


Tubrid, . . f. 


- 


100 


100 


T.T. 






- 


Muckatee, . 


13449 


Harristown, . f. 


- 


60 


60 




King's, 




3G 


Rcypagh, 


13503 


St. Reynagh’s Convent, 


_ 


300 


300 


V.T. 


„ 




- 


Ettagh, 


13504 


Coolderry, . . m. 


75 


- 


75 




„ 




— 


Do. 


13505 


Do. . . f. 


— 


75 


75 




” 




41 


Durrow, 


13494 


Durrow, . . m. 


75 


‘ 


75 
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1838.] 



n. — Uist Two Hundred and Forty-four Vested Schools, towards the 

erection of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not 
come into operation on the 31st December, 1888 — continued. 

















Number of Pupils 




County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Parish. 


Roll 


School. 






to be accommodated 










Males. 


Fo- 

male*. 


Total. 


rested. 










Leinster— con. 
Longford, . 


27 


Rathcline, . 


13320 


Fermoylo, . 






75 




_ r 




>1 


— 


Do. 


13321 


Do. . 




f. 










„ 


28 


Killoe, 


13305 


Graigue, . 






100 




100 




* 


- 


Do. 


1330G 


Do. . 




f. 




100 


100 




„ 


— 


Do. 


13438 


Dooroc, 






GO 


b’0 


120 






~ 


Killashee, 


13536 


Clondara, . 






GO 


tiU 


120 


V.T. 


Louth, . 


25 


Ballnnascannou, . 


13670 


Dulargy, . 










213 




” 


“ 


Do. 


13G71 


Do. . 




f-j- 


Special 




1 V.T. 


Meath, 


29 


Dunshaughlin, 


12492 


Dunsliaugbliu, 










200 






~ 


Do. 


12493 


Do. . 




ft 


Special 


Ii'an lor 


\ T.T. 


Queen’*, . 


41 


Dysart Gallon, 


13G45 


BnUiuakill, 




inf. 






110 




ii • • 


- 


Abbeyloix, . 


13613 


Abbeyleix Convent, . 






300 




n • 


- 


Aghaboe, 


13G27 


Ballacolla, 






60 


60 


120 




i, 


- 


Coolbanagher, , 


13643 


Hmo, 




m. 


75 


_ 






X 


— 


Do. 


13644 


1)0. . 




f. 


" 


76 


75 


V.T. 


’Westmeath, 


33 


Ballymoro, . 


12943 


Ballymore, 




m. 


150 




150 




» 


— 


12944 


Do. . 




f. 


_ 


150 


150 




* • ■ 


35 


St. Mary’s, . 


13417 


St. Mary’s Convent, . 


Special 


plan for 


300 


V.T. 


Wexford, . 


50 


KHdaviti, 


13707 


Murrinstown, 




. 


40 


40 


80 


V.T. 


Connaught. 






















Galway, 


32 


Boyonnagh, . 


12711 


Cashel, 




m. 


75 


_ 






n . . 


- 


Do. 


12712 


Do. . 




f. 


_ 


75 






„ 


- 


Moyrns, . 

Kilkerrin, 


13622 


Moyrus, 






60 


60 


120 






- 


13658 


Kilkerrin, . 




f. 


_ 


120 


120 




V 


_ 


Templetogher, 


13559 

135C0 


Bally roe, . 
Do. . 




m. 

f. 


100 


100 


100 

100 


V.T. 


II • 


_ 


Cong, . 
Do. 


13686 

13687 


Cong, 

Do. . 




7 .} 


Special 


plan fur 


300 


f V.T. 


1, 


34 


Killannan, 


13699 


Lettermore, 






75 


To 


150 




11 . 


- 


Ballindoou, . 


131)76 


Dunloughan, 






60 


40 


100 


V.T. 


» 


— 


Ballynakill, . 


13621 


Letterfrack, 






GO 


60 


.120 


V.T. 


•> • • 


- 


Omey, . 


13190 


Clif«leu Convent, 




- 


400 


400 




» 


- 


Ivillimor Daly, 


13205 


Cloncagh, . 






40 


20 


60 


V.T. 


), . , 


- 


Inisheer, 


13323 


Inisheer, . 




m. 


Vo 


- 


75 


V.T. 


II . . 


- 


Do. 


13323 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


75 






>• 


- 


Oranmore, . 


13365 


Oranmore Convent, . 


Special 


plan for 


174 




„ 


- 


Killaniu, 


13526 


Tiernee, . 




m. 


75 


- 


75 


V.T. 


„ 


- 


Do. 


13527 


Do. . 




f. 


- 


75 






»> 


35 


Abheygormican, . 


13349 


Coolagh, . 






50 


50 


100 


V.T. 


>1 . 


— 


Bullaun, 


13432 


Bullaun. . 






50 


50 


100 




M 


- 


Kilcummin, . 


13439 


Oughterard Couvent, . 


Special 


plan for 


336 


V.T. 




38 


Tynagb, . 


13665 


Killeen, 






GO 


60 


120 


V.T. 


Leitrim, . 


31 


Ought eragh, . 


13614 


Ballinamorc Convent, 


Speelal 


plan lur 


200 


V.T. 


» . 


- 


Cloouclare, . 


13655 


Castleniile, 






50 


.50 


100 


V.T. 


» 


- 


Annaduff, 


13656 


Annaduff, . 




ni. 


1UI) 


_ 


100 


V.T. 


n - . 


- 


Do. 


13657 


Do. . 




f. 




100 


100 


V.T. 


» 


- 


Kiltubrid, 


13697 


Liscarba, . 




m. 


100 


_ 


100 


V.T. 


” 




Do. 


13698 


Do. . 




f. 


~ 


100 


100 


V.T. 
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IT.— list of Two Hundred and Forty-four Vested Schools, towards tip 
erection of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had ni 
come into operation on the 31st December, 1888 — continued. 





Dis- 

trict 


Parish. 




Roll 


School, 




Number of Pupib 
to bo accommodated. 










No. 




Males. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 


rested. 


Connaught — con. 
Mayo, . 


20 


Moygcwnagh, 




13225 


Carn, 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


,, 




- 


Lackan, 




13467 


HeathHehl, 




40 


35 








- 


Kilbride, 




13476 


Kilbride, . 




50 


50 










- 


Kil common, . 




13634 


Bangor Ends, . 




50 


50 




y.t! 


» 




- 


Too more, 




13700 


Churclipark, 


m. 


75 










— 


Do., 




13701 


Do., 


f. 




75 


75 


V.T, 

V.T, 

V.T. 

T.T. 

rv.r. 






21 


Kilmovee, 




13151 


Clooniron, 


f. 


Special 


plan far 


» 




- 


Do. 




13301 


Ivilkelly, . 


ru. 


•200 


_ 


200 


>1 




- 


Do. 




13302 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


200 








- 


Killedan, 

Do. 




13533 

13534 


Lisduff, 

Do. . 




Sptcln! 


plan far 


300 






- 


Castlemore, . 




13709 


St. John’s, 








120 


V.T, 


ii 




- 


Kilbeagh, , 




13710 


Cloonf&ne, . 


m. 












— 


Do., 




13711 


Do. . 


f. 




75 




T.T. 


„ 




26 


Rossi ee, 




12398 


Rossi ee, , , 


m. 


100 


100 






- 


Do. 




12899 


Do. . 


f. 






300 








- 


Burr.bhoole, . 




13093 


Kilmore, 


f. 








v.c. 


>• 




- 


Aglish, 




13202 


Aglish, 


f. 




100 


loo 


n 




— 


Ballvhane, . 




13144 


St. Mary’s, 


m. 


100 




100 




ii 




— 


Do. 




134-Jo 


Do. . 


f. 






100 




ii 




- 


Ballintubber, 




13469 


Derrcendafderg, . 


m. 










ii 




— 


Do. 




13470 


Do. 


f. 










ii 

ii 




_ 


Tonaghty, , 
Do. 




13500 

13501 


Ballyglass, . 
Do. 




Special 


plan far 


200 


I T.T. 


ii 




- 


Ballintubber, 


. 


13535 


Killavalla, . 




120 




120 




ii 




- 


Kilnmclasser, 




13555 


Fahy, 




75 




75 




,i 




- 


Do. 




13556 


Do. 


f. 




75 






ii 




- 


Islandeady, . 




1 35.57 


Letter, St. Joseph’ 


s,m. 


60 




60 


V.T, 






— 


Do. 




13358 


Do. . 


f. 




60 


60 




•i 




- 


Aglish, . 




13347 


St. Patrick’s, 


m. 






490 




n 




- 


Achill, . , 




13409 


Dooagh, 


m. 


100 




100 


V.T. 


ii 




- 


Do. 




13410 


Do. . 


f. 




100 


100 




ii 




- 


Auglmgovren, 




13617 


Shraheen, . 




60 


60 


120 


V.T. 


ii 




- 


Kilmore, 




J 3620 


Kilmore, . 


f. 






75 




i» 




- 


Killedan, , 




13654 


Ballyglass, 








2U(1 


V.T, 


ii 




32 


Kilmainmore, 




33263 


Kilmaine, . 


mT^ 


150 




150 


V.T. 


it 




- 


Do. 




13264 


Do. . 


f. 




150 


350 




■i 




- 


Ballinrobe, . 




33502 


Ballinrobe Convt. 






400 


V.T. 






- 


Armagh, 




33545 


St. James's, 


m. 


100 




300 


V.T. 






- 


Do. 




3 3546 


Do., . 


f. 




100 


100 


V.T. 






- 


Rohecu, 




13618 


Ballygavries, 


m. 


100 




300 


V.T. 


ii 




— 


Do., 




13619 


Do., 


f. 




100 


300 


V.T. 


ii 




- 


Bekan, 




13659 


Bekan, 


m. 


150 




150 


V.T. 


ii 




- 


Do., 




13660 


Do., . 


f. 




150 


150 


V.T, 


i» 




- 


Kilgarvan, . 




13G67 


Bonniconlou. x . 


m. 


150 




J 50 


V.T. 


ii 






Do., , 




13668 


Do., 


f. 




150 


150 


'.I. 


Roscommon, , 


22 


Killomod, 




13468 


Killomod, . 




60 


60 


J20 


V.T. 


i> 


• • 


- 


Kill u kin, . 




13492 


Groghan, . 


m. 


75 




75 


y.z 


” 






Do. , 




13493 


Do. . 


f. 




75 


75 


V.T. 


Sligo, 




12 


St. John’s, . 




13240 


St. Patrick’s Convt., f. 




planfoi 

50 


900 


r.t 






- 


St. John’s, . 




13639 


Lakeview, . 




50 


100 


V.T. 


i» 




20 


Castleconnor, 




13640 


Carragarry, 




30 


45 


75 


V.T. 


ii 




21 


Kilmactigue, . 




13521 


Drimina, . 




150 


_ 


J50 


T.t 


i> 




- 


Do. 




13522 


Do. . 


f. 


_ 


150 


150 


T.T. 






22 


Aghanagh, . 




13630 


Annagli, , . 




50 


50 


100 


V.T. 
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III. — List of One Hundred and Sixty-one Building Oases brought 
into operation during 18S8. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


School . 


Parish. 


How 

Tested 


Antrim, 








8 


13275 


Fumton, 


mixed. 


Shaokliill. 




v.C. 










- 


1 327 G 


Do. 




inft. 


Do. . 




V.C. 










3 


13455 


Ballylough, 






Billy, 




V.C. 


Armagh, 








16 


13112 


Tandragee, 


(2) m. 


Ballvmore, 




V.T. 


»» 








- 


13113 


Do. 


12) f. 


l)o. . 




V.T. 








- 


13181 


Cassells, 






Armagh, . 




T.T. 


„ 








ly 


13457 


Adavoil, Lower, 






Killeavy, . 




V.T. 










ll 


13423 


Hill-street, . 






Shankill, . 




V.T. 


Cavau, 








9 


12918 


Wateraghy, . 




m. 


Ballinteinide, 




V.T. 


•» 






• 


- 


12919 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 


Donegal, 








5 


13055 


Cashel, 






Crlencolozxibkille, 


V.T. 


Down, 








10 


131 BO 


Blackball-slreut 






Innishargy, 
Hillsboro , 




V.T. 










t) 


1321 9 


Downsliire. . 








V.T. 










“ 


13220 


Do. 




inft. 


Do. . 




V.T. 


Fermanagh, 






13 


13401 


Enniskillen Convent, . 


Enniskillen, 




V.T. 


Derry, 








3 


13293 


Killowen, . 






Killowen, 




v.r. 


Tyrone, 








6 


13308 


Crock, 






Badoney, Lower, 


V.T. 










13 


13232 


Anne-st. (Dungannon) i. 


Drumglass, 




T.T. 










- 


13241 


Killeenan, . 






Kildress, . 


. 


V.T. 


„ 








14 


13346 


Tattysallagh, 






Drumragh, 




V.T. 










" 


13258 


W illmount, . 






Langlield, West, 


V.T. 


Clare, 








42 


13379 


Fanore, 






Kilonaghan. 




V.T. 










45 


13418 


Ballyea, 




m. 


Killone, . 




T.T. 










- 


13419 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 










- 


13393 


Labaaheeda, 




XU. 


Killofin, . 




V.T. 












13394 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




T.T. 


Cork, 








58 


13095 


Dromore, . 




m. 


Caheragli, 




T.T. 










— 


13096 


Du. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 










48 


12990 


Kilcrcdan, . 




m. 


Kilcredari, 




V.T. 










- 


12991 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 










- 


13159 


Lisavnird, . 




in. 


Ross, 




V.T. 










_ 


13160 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 










55 


13286 


Tirelton, 




m. 


Kilmichael, 




V.T. 










- 


13287 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 










58 


13211 


Ballingeary, 






Inchgeela, 




V.T. 










GO 


13875 


Crossmahon, 




m. 


Dallvmodan, 




V.T. 










- 


13376 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 










61 


13125 


Daram. 




m. 


Templeomalus, . 


V.C. 










— 


13126 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.C. 










60 


13284 


Clojfhdur, . 




xn. 


Moviddy, . 




V.C. 


. 








- 


13235 




f. 


Do. . 




T.C. 










58 


13249 


Cahennore, . 




xn. 


Kilnamanngh 




v.c. 










_ 


13250 


Do. 




L 


Do. . 




V.C. 










59 


13543 


Derrinocahara, 




m. 


Fanlovns, 




V.T. 










_ 


13544 


Do. 




f- 


Do. . 




V.T. 










48 


13402 


Knockraha, . 




m. 


Kilipia-w, • 




V.T. 










_ 


13403 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 


n 








55 


13193 


Kilhana, 






Mncroom, 




V.T. 


Kerry, 








54 


12504 


Longher, 






Annascaule, 

O’Domey, 




T.T. 








_ 


13167 


Ardralian . 




m. 




V.T. 










_ 


13168 


Do. 




f. 


Do. . 




V.T. 










57 


13150 


Knockanes . 






Kiilaha, . 




V.C. 


» 








39 


12879 

1-2880 


Ballyconrj, ■ 




xn. 

F. 


Ballyconry, 




V.T. 

V.T. 










_ 


13018 


Brosna, 




m. 


Brosna, . 




V.T. 


" 








- 


13019 


Do. 




f. 


Do. 




V.T. 



P 
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III. — List of One Hundred and Sixty-one Building Cases brought 
into operation during 1S8S — continued. ^ 





















County 






trict 


No. 


School. 






Kerry, 








52 


13431 


Callinafcrcy, 




m. 


» 




* 




- 


13482 


Do. 




f. 


Limerick, 








52 


128G7 

128G8 


Feo^hanngli . 




m. 

f. 


>• 








51 


13430 


St. Mary’s Convt. m.iuf. 


Tipperary, 








3G 


13247 


Tcmplemore, 




m. 








- 


13248 


Do. 


m. 


inf. 










53 


13404 


New Inn Convene 




» 








3G 


13371 


Borrisokaue Convent, . 


Dublin, 








37 


13217 


Rathcoola, . 






*» 








- 


13218 


Do. 




f. 


Kildare, 








44 


12350 


Athgarvnn, . 






Kilkennv, 








49 


13028 


Castlcgannon, 






,, 








- 


13420 


Clonmore, 




in. 










- 


13421 


Do. 




f. 


u 








47 


132G5 


St. Patrick’s, 




m. 


King’s, 








36 


13117 


(■fallen, 












- 


12974 


Learn ore, 






,, 








- 


13191 


High-street, 




m. 


,, 








- 


13192 


Do. 




f. 










41 


13118 


Clara Convent, 




Longford, 








23 


13283 


St. Patrick’s 






»> 








- 


13284 


Do. 




f. 


Queen’s, 








41 


13386 


Maryborough Convent, . 


,, 








- 


13343 


Coote-slrcct Convent. . 










- 


12979 


Ballyroan, . 




m. 


Westmeath, 






33 


133G0 


Mounttemple, 




m. 


»> 


« 






- 


13361 


Do. . 




f. 


Wexford, 








50 


13390 


G-lenbrien. . 














- 


13300 


Do. 




f. 










- 


13335 


Court, 














- 


13266 


Ferns, 






»» 








- 


13267 


Do. 




f. 


Wicklow, 








SO 


13224 


Ballintemple 






” 








40 


13506 


Rathnew, 






Galway, 








34 


13147 


Brackloon, . 














- 


13148 


Tully, . 




m. 


„ 








- 


13149 


Do. 




f. 


n 








- 


18415 


Tooreeny, . 




I, 








35 


13304 


Gurtceu, 






,, 








34 


12338 


Iunisbmaine, 






„ 








- 


12339 


Do. 




f. 


» 








- 


13307 


Loughaconneora, 






,, 








— 


13411 


Carna, 






,, 








27 


13341 


Leatra, 






„ 








- 


13342 


Do. 




f. 


,, 








32 


13385 


Cluinbroon, . 














42 


18208 


Gort Convent, 














34 


13528 


Drim, . 














- 


13416 


Lettermullen, 






„ 








27 


13244 


Polredmond, 






" 










13245 


Do. 




f. 



Parish. 



How 

vcstflil. 



Kilcolmon, 

Do. 



* T - c « 



. V.C. 



Mahoonagh, 

St. Mary’s, 

Templeraoro. 

Do. 

Knockgraffin, 

Borrisokaue, 

Rathcool, 

Do. 

Connell, 

Derrynalrinchj 

Clonmore, 

Uo. 

St. Patrick’s 

Gftllen, . 
Wlieery, , 
Tisauran, . 

Do. 

Kilbride, 

ColirrubkiUe. 

Do. 



V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T, 

V.T. 

V.T. 



V.T. 

V.T. 



. V.T. 

• V.T. 

• V.T, 

. V.?. 

• V.T. 



V.T. 

V.T, 



Borris, 

Clonenogb, 

13 ally roan, 

Ballylougbloe, 

Do. 



• V.T. 
. V.T. 



V.T. 



V.T. 

V.T. 



Balfybuskard, 

Monemolin, 

Ferns, 

Do. 

Ballintemple, 
Rath new, 



V.T. 

V.T. 



V.T. 

V.T. 



V.T. 

V.T. 



Ivillimordnly, 

Killamin, 

Do. 

Moycullen, 

Clonkeen, 

Inniahmann, 

Do. 



V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 

V.T. 



Moyrus, . , v.T. 

Moyrus, . . . v.T. 

Temple togher, . . v.T. 

Do. . . V.T. 

Ross, . . . v.T. 

Kilruaeduagh, . . v.T. 

Killanan, . . . v,t. 

Kilcummin, . . v.T. 

Tompletogher, . . v.T. 

Do. . . v.T. 
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III. — List of One Hundred and Sixtt-one Building Cases taragit 
into operation during 1888 — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 
trict. . 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Pariih. 


How 

Vested 


Leitrim, 








5 


13200 


Drummons, . 




Rosin ver, . 


V.T. 










12 


13345 


Glencar, 




Killasnet, 














12040 


Carrick-on-Shan. Convt. 


Kiltoghcrt, 


V.T. 


» 








1-2 


13456 


Mecnymore, 




Clooudare, . 


T.T. 


Mayo, 








21 


12905 


Glann, 


m. 


Kilbeagh, , 


Y.T. 










— 


12906 


Do. 


L 






„ 








2b' 


131 15 


Parke, , 


m. 


Tarlough, 


V.T. 










— 


13116 


Do. 


f. 




V.T. 










- 


13281 


Freenaghleragb, . 


m. 


Killedan,. 


V.T. 










— 


13282 


Do. 


t 


Do. . 












- 


13357 


Cullenmore, 




Kilmcena, 


V.T. 










- 


13261 


St. Bridget’s, 


f. 


Ballyhaae, 


V.T. 










Oil 


13331 


Glencullea, 




Kilteano, 


V.T. 










21 


13000 


Kilmovee, . (1) 


m. 


Kilmovee, 


V.T. 










_ 


13081 


Do. . (1) 


t 


Do. 


V.T. 










26 


13370 


Lettermoghera, . 




Burrishoole, 


V.T. 










21 


12809 


Toanroe, 


m. 


K ilbreagh, , . 


V.T. 










— 


12310 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










2G 


13175 


Caurane, 


m. 


Turloucb, 


V.T. 










— 


13176 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . 


V.T. 










20 


13222 


Gleucastle, , 




Kilcozrunon, 


V.T. 










21 


1 3278 


Tandragee, . 


tn. 


Kilcolman, 


V.T. 










_ 


13279 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










2fi 


13174 


St. Columba’s, 




Kilgeever, 


T.T. 










32 


13348 


Seatin, 


f. 


Crossboyne, 


V.T. 










21 


13451 


Canbrach, . 


m. 


Killeadon, . 


V.T. 










_ 


13452 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










20 


13311 


St. Patrick’s, Clare laid, 


KilgeoTer, 


T.T. 










20 


13334 


Inniskea Island . 




Kilmore, . , 


V.T. 


a 








21 


13297 


Rooskey, 


m. 


Kilbeagh, . 


V.T. 










- 


13298 


Do. 


f. 


Do. , 


V.T. 










20 


13383 


Shreigh, 




Kilcomman, , . 


V.T. 










21 


13437 


Lecarrow, . 




Kilheagh, 


V.T. 










20 


13182 


Killogues, . 


m. 


Kiicommogue, . 


V.T. 










— 


13183 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










21 


13389 


Brackloon, . 


m. 


Kilconduff, , 


V.T, 


» 








- 


13390 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


Roscommon. 






22 


13143 


Mount Allen, 


m. 


Kilronan, 


V.T. 










- 


13144 


Do. . 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 










- 


12778 


Tawnytaskin, 




Boyle, . , 


V.T. 










27 


13262 


Cloverhill, . 




Fuerty, . „ 


T.T. 










_ 


13198 


St. Anne’s Convent, 




Kilkeeran, 


V.T. 










21 


18430 


St. Joseph’s, 




Tibohine, 


V.T. 










28 


13498 


Cloonfower, 


m. 


Termonbarrv, . 


V.T. 


*> 








- 


13514 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


Y.T. 


Sligo, 








12 


13277 


Ballraacarrow, 




Kilv&rnet, . 


V.T. 


u 








22 


127G7 


Uloonlough, 


m. 


Killaghart, 


v.T. 










_ 


12768 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 












13201 


Drumcomack, . 




Drumcolnmb, . 


V.T. 










_ 


13200 


Drumnagranchy, . 




Keosh, 


V.T. 










_ 


13315 


Knockalassa, 




Townagh, 


V.T. 










20 


13242 


Castlerock, . 


m. 


Kilmaxteigue, . 


V.T. 


” 










13243 


Do. 


f. 


Do. , 


V.T, 



P 2 
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IV.— List of Seventy-two Won-vested Schools taken into connexion durin»l8SS 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Manager. 


li. 

5'i 

ii= 


Antrim, . 


1 


13568 

13569 


St. Columbkille’s, 
Institution-place, 




Shankill, . 
Do., . 


Rev. P. Convery, . 
Rev. J • O’Connor, 
Rev. Hans McDouglai 
Rev. A. P. Harvey 


EC. 




8a 

8 


13570 

13574 


The Commons, 
Deacon Memorial, 




St. Nicholas, 
Shankill, . 


Pre*. 


„ 


3 


13589 


Causeway, 




Billy, 


EC. 

EC. 

EC. 

EC. 

R.C. 

Indpt 

R.C. 

Pra. 


„ » 


7 


13599 


Grange, 




Ballyscullion, . 


Rev. D. M* Kinney, 
Rev, J. M 'Shane, p.p. 




4 


13608 


Lisniurnaphan, . 




Ahoghiil, . 


n 


.9 


13633 


St. Paul’s, 


i. 


Shankill, . 




8 


13680 


Hampteu-street, 




Do., . 


Rev. I>. M'Kee ’ 


» • 


if 


13683 

13714 


St. Patrick’s, . 
Albion-street, . 


5. 


Do., . 
Do., . 


Rev. P. Convery, Adm.,' 
Rev. R. Montgomery, . 


Armagh, 


16 


13578 


Toruagreevagh, 




Loughall, . 




EC. 

EC. 


»» 


1J 


13666 


John-st. (Lurgan), 




Shankill, . 


Rev. Dean Campfiell, ' 


Cavan, . 


24 


13579 


Knockbride (2), 




Knockbride, 


Rev. A. Conway, 


E.C. 


» 


- 


13682 


Newgrove, 




Drumgoon, 


*» 


, “ 


136.90 


Cavan, 




Urney, 


Rev. F. Tee van, Adm., . 


EC. 


Donegal, 


5 


13595 


Finner, 




Finner, 


C. J. Fredeninck, esq., . 
Rev. E. Gibbons, . 




» 


6* 


13708 


Brookagh, . 




Kilteevock, 


EC. 


Down, . 


17 


13581 


Dromara, 




Dromara, . 






»» 


10 


135.96 


Victoria(Ballyhabbert) 


St. Andrew’s, . 






„ 


11 


13603 


Aunaclone, 




Annaclone, 


Rev. R. Whyte, 

Rev. A. Creevy, . 

Rev. E. M'Cready, 
Rev. W. M‘Mordie, . 




„ 


17 


13610 


Kilmore (2), 




Kilmore, . 


E.C. 

EC. 


91 


- 


13674 


Magheradroil, . 




Magheradroil, . 


11 


10 


13681 


Glenloughan, . 




Kilkeol, . 




>1 • 


17 


13719 


Dree, 




Dromara, . 


Rev. J. H. Chapman, . 


EC. 


Derry, 


3 


135G7 


Roe, 




Agbanloo, 


Rev. M. M‘Ivor, . 


EC. 


Monaghan, 


“ 


13590 

13632 


Lurganearly, 

Annalitton, 




Muckno, . 
Do., . 


/Rev. J. F. Moore, 1 
(. J. M'Cullagh, esq., ) 
Rev. L. W. Gaughran, . 


Pm 

R.C. 


Tyrone, . 


14 


13577 


Roughan, 




Clogher, . 


Rev. R. Warnock, 


P its. 


» 


6 


13587 


Urney, 




Urney, 


Rev. Canon Olpherfc, . 


EC. 




14 


13600 


Curley, . 




Dromore, . 


Rev. J. R. Dili; . . 


Pm. 


» 


- 


13606 


Aughentaine (2). 




Clogbcr, . 


Rev. J. Fulton, . 


Pru. 


9> 


15 


13634 


Loughans, 




Carnteel, . 


Rav. D. G. Smythe, 


Pres. 


Clare 


45 


13715 


Kilkee, . , 




Kilfcaragh, 


R ev. W. Blood Smyth, . 


EC. 


Cork, 


60 


13580 


St. Francis, 




St. Anne’s, Shan- 


Rev. R. A. Canon Sheehan 


R.C. 












don. 






» 


- 


13696 


St. Vincent’s Convt., 


Do., . 


Mrs. Lyons, Sr. of Charity, 


EC. 


Limerick, 


52 


13716 


Ballingarry Convfc. 




BaUingany, 


Rev. T. R. Shanahan, . 


B.C. 




- 


13073 


Ballysteen, 


i. 


Iverns, 


Rev. J. Bourke, . 


EC. 




54 


13575 


Ballymacelligott, 




Tralee, 


Rev. F. Forster, . 


EC. 




“ 


13609 


Farmer’s Bridge, 




Ballyseedy, 


Do., . . 


EC. 


Tipperary, 


53 


13604 


Dovea, 




Loughmore, 


F. Trant, esq., 


EC. 


»i 


“ 


13605 


Thurles, . 




Thurles, . 


Rev. C. G. Cooke, 


EC. 


Waterford, 


53 


13598 


Bennett’s Church, 


f. 


Kilronan, . 


Rev. D. Hearne, P.P., . 


EC. 


u 


49 


13602 


Quay, 




Trinity, 


Rev. J, Woods Ballard, 


Melh 


Carlow, . 


44 


13607 


Tullow (mixed), 




Tullow, 


Rev. J. L. Drapes, 


EC. 


Dublin, . 


30 


13576 


Victoria Kindergarten, 


St. Paul’s, 


Rev. G. Mabaffy, . 


EC. 


» 


- 


13584 


Fair view, 


i. 


Clonturk, 


Rev. W. Keon, p.p., . 


B.C. 




38 


13653 


Donnybrook, . 




St. Mary’s, Dbk. 


Rev. A. G. Rider, 


EC. 


ii 


37 


13693 


Mrs. Wray’s, . 




St. Peter’s, 


Rev. Morgan W. J ellett. 


EC. 


„ 


- 


13694 


St. Peter’s, 




Do., . 


Do., 


EC. 


M 


- 


13695 


j* 


f. 


Do., 


Do., . • 


EC. 
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IY. — List of Seventy-two Non- vested Schools taken into connexion during 
1 888 — continued. 



County. 






im 




Manager. 


11 

56 

v ■ 

** 


Kilkenny, 


49 


13691 


Monroe Temp., 


t 


Agbavillan, 


Rev. J. J. Costigan, C.C., 


R.C, 


Longford, 


28 


12583 


Glenmore, 


f. 


Killoe, 


Rev. F. Duffy, 


R.C. 


Louth, . 


19 


13582 


Carlingford, 


f. 


Carlingford, 


Rev. Thos. M'Verry, P. P., 


R.C. 


» 


25 


13688 


Thornhelil, 




Inniskcen, 


Rev. J. F. Maguire, 


R.C. 


Meath, . 


29 


13573 


Earl of Darnley, 




Athboy, . 


Rev. J. C. Clarke, 


E.C. 


Westmeath, . 


33 


13571 


Drumrany, 


xn. 


Drumranev, 


Rev, C. Byrne, 


R.C. 


n 


“ 


13572 


Do., 


f. 


Do., . 


Do., . 


R.C. 


Wexford, 


50 


13601 


Inch, 




Inch, 


Rev. W. Hamilton, 


E.C. 




40 


13689 


Tam Hill, 




Kil cavan, . 


Rev. J. Furlong, . 


R.C. 


« • 


50 


13718 


Clough, . 




Liskinfere, 


Rev. A. Conway, . 




Wicklow, 


37 


13585 


Blessingtou, 


m. 


Blessington, 


Rev. T. Curran, p. p. , . 






40 


13597 


St. Andrew’s, . 




Bray, 


Rev. C. H. Irwine, 


Prea. 


.. • 


" 


13679 


Delgany, . 




Delgany, . 


Rev. J. J. ltobimon, . 


E.C. 


Mayo, . 


32 


13586 


Ballinrobe, 




Ballinrobe, 


Rev. Jas. Tree nor, 


E.C. 




26 


13588 


Dooagh, . 


f. 


Achill, . 


Rev. P. O’Connor, p.p.. 


R.C. 




21 


13591 


Cloonfallagl), . 


f. 


Agliamore, 


Von. Archd. Kavanagh, 


R.C. 




32 


13592 


Shanvaghera, . 


f. 


Knock, 


Do., 


R.C. 




- 


13593 


Coogue, . 


f. 


Do., . 


Do., . 


R.C. 




_ 


13594 


Crosaara, . 




Aehamore, 


Do., . 


R.C. 




20 


13631 


Ballina, . 


m. 


Kilmore Mov, . 


Most Rev. Dr. Conway, 


R.C. 


>i 


32 


13717 


Gortag&nny, . 




Tibolime, . 


Rev. J. M'Duxmott, 


R.C. 



V. — General Summary of Operation, Building, and Suspended Schools in 
connexion on 31st December, 1888. 



County. 


e 

14 

II 

o M 


u 

3 o 

a’S 


■g. 

11 

P 


Total. 






w* 

a = 


la 

i* 

h 


Total. 


Antrim, . 




626 


6 


6 


638 


Kildare, . 




104 


a 


4 


110 


Armagh, . 




263 


6 


- 


269 


Kilkenny, 




lift 


7 


6 


195 


Cavan, 




291) 


15 


10 


315 


King’s, . 




116 


4 


8 


128 


Donegal, . 




401 


10 


3 


414 


Longford, 




105 


6 


1 


112 


Down, 




K £ YM 


5 


.2 


474 


Loath, . 




100 




3 


KLUl 


Fermanagh. . 




182 


5 


3 


190 


Meath, . 




187 


o 


9 


198 


Londonderry, . 




285 


9 


3 


297 


Queen’s, . 




120 


5 


- 


125 


ilonaghan. 




178 


1 


2 


181 


Westmeath, . 




132 


3 


3 


138 


Tyrone, . 






5 


11 


387 


Wexford, 




164 


1 


6 


171 


Clare, 




235 


14 


o 


254 


Wicklow, 




116 


_ 


J 


117 


Cork, 




736 


20 


10 


766 


Galway, . 




401 


22 


12 


435 


Kerry, 




349 


10 


14 


373 


Leitrim, 




200 


6 


_ 


206 


Limerick, 




258 


5 


_ 


263 


Mayo, 




331 


46 


5 


432 


Tipperary, 




318 


8 


3 


329 


Roscommon, . 




234 


3 


1 


238 


Waterford, 




134 


4 


3. 


141 


Sligo, 




205 


6 


1 


212 


Carlow, . 




76 


3 




79 














Dublin, . 






3 


6 


289 


Total, 




8,188 


244 


136 


8,576 



* Inol tiding amalgamated Model School Departments. 
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VI. — List of Eighty-ose Scuoom, to wliicli Building Grants were 
made during 18S8. 



County. 




Boll 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


How 

rested. 


Antrim, 


8 


13615 


Star of the Sea, . 




Shankill, 


V.T. 


Armagh, . 


11 


136-28 


Corcrain, 


m. 


Druracree, 


V.T. 


n ... 


" 


13629 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . . 


V.T. 


Cavan, , 


23 


13641 


Ballyjamesduff, . 


m. 


Costlerahan, . 


V.T. 




33 


13642 


Cormaduff, . 


m. 


Do. . . 


V.T. 




- 


13649 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 




31 


13672 


Altachullen, 










- 


13702 


Corratanry, . 


m. 


Do. . 


V.T. 


Donegal, . 


1 


J3638 


Mulroy, * 




Meevagb, 


V.T. 


Down, , 


19 


13703 


Atticall, 


m. 


Kilkeel, . 


V.T. 


i> ... 


- 


13704 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . . 


V.T. 


Fermanagh, , 


13 


13669 


Drumlone, . 




Galloon, . . . 


r.r. 


Monaghan, . . 


18 


13685 


Largy. 


m. 


Clones, . . . 


V.T. 


Tvrone, . . 


6 


136*23 


Greencastle, 


m. 


Lower Bndoney, 


v.c. 


» ... 


“ 


13624 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.c. 


Clare, 


45 


13625 


Kilnamona, 


m. 


Kilnamona, 


V.T. 




_ 


13626 


Do. 




Do. . . 


V.T. 


>» . . 


- 


13G76 


ClohaaeB, . 


m. 


Killard, . 


V.T, 




- 


13G77 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . . . 


V.T. 





48 


1369*2 


Doonbcg, . . 




Do. . 


T.T. 


Cork, 


61 


13637 


Fountain stown, . 




Kilpatrick, . . 


V.T. 


„ ... 


48 


13647 


Castlemartyr, 


m. 


Mogeely, . . 


V.T. 


„ • 


- 


13648 


St. Luke’s, . 


m. 


St. Anne’s, Shandon, 


V.T. 


it ... 


- 


13651 


Castlemartyr, 


f. 


Mogeely, 


•V.T. 


,, ... 


- 


I3G52 


St. Luke's, . 


f. 


St. Anne’s, Shandon, 


V.T. 


„ ... 


59 


13661 


Dunraanway (1), . 


w. 


Fanlobus, 


V.T. 


it . . 


- 


13662 


Do. (11, . 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 




60 


13663 


Lower Glamnire, , 


m. 


Rath cooney, • . 


V.T. 




- 


13664 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T, 


n ... 


- 


13712 


Blackpool, . 


m. 


St. Anne’s, Shandon, 


V.T. 


it ... 


- 


13713 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . . 


V.T. 


Kerry, . . 


54 


13615 


Tralee (2), Convent, 




Tralee, . 


V.T. 


Tipperary, . 


43 


13646 


Killenaule, . 


m. 


Killenaulo, 


V.T. 


v ... 


- 


13G50 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


it ... 


53 


13678 


Killurney, . 




Templetuy, 


V.T. 


» • . . 


- 


13705 


Laggan stown. 


m. 


Athassel, . 




» ... 


- 


13706 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . • 


V.T. 


Waterford, 


49 


13635 




m. 


Kilmeaden, 


V.T. 


” • • • 


- 


13636 


Do. * • 


f. 


Do. . • 


V.T. 


Dublin, . . 


40 


13611 


Warrenmount Convent, 


St. Nicholas Without, 


V.T. 
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^ r L — List of Eighty-one Schools, to which Building Grants were 
made during 1S8S — continued. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict 


noil 

No. 


School. 


Parish, 


How 
vea ted. 


Dublin, . « 




40 


13612 


St. Joseph’s Convent, 


RathfarnUam, . . 


V.T. 


Kilkenny, . , 




47 


13675 


Callau Convent, . 




Callao, 


V.T, 


Louth, . , 




25 


13670 


Dunlargy, . 


m. 


Ballyra aseannau , 


VT. 


»i * • 




' 


13671 


Do. . 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


Queen’s, 




41 


13613 


Abbeyleix Convent, 




Abbeyleix, 


V.T. 


» • • 




- 


13627 


Bnllacolla, . 




Aghaboe, . 


V.T. 






- 


13643 


Kino, . 


m. 


Cooll-anachor, . 


V.T. 






— 


13644 


Do. 


f. 


Do 


V.T. 


” 






13645 


Ballinakill, . 


i. 


Dpart Gallon, 


V.T. 


Wexford, . 




50 


13707 


Murrintovrn, 




Kildavin, 


V.T. 


Galway, . 




34 


13621 


Letterfmck. 




Ballynakill, 


V.T. 






— 


13622 


Movrus, 




Moynis, . 


V.T. 


„ 




32 


13658 


Kilkerrin, . 


f. 


Kilkerrin, 


V.T. 






35 


1 3605 


Killeen, 




Tynagh, . 


V.T. 






32 


13GR6 


Con?, . 


m. 


Cong, , 


V.T. 






_ 


13607 


bo. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 


„ . - 




34 


13699 


Lettermore, 




Killannan, . 


V.T. 


Leitrim, « . 




31 


13614 


Ballinamore Convent, . 


Ourrhteragh, 


V.T. 






12 


13653 


Castlemile, . 


. 


C loon cl are, 


V.T. 






20 


1 3656 


AnnadulF, . 


m. 


Aunadoff, 


V.T. 






- 


13657 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 






31 


13607 


Liscarba, 


m. 


Kiltubrid, 


V.T. 


" • • 




- 


13698 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . . . 


V.T. 


Mayo, 




26 


13617 


Shraheen, . 




Auqhatjowen, . 


V.T. 






32 


13018 


Ballygarrics, 


m. 


Robeen, . 


V.T. 






- 


13619 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 






26 


13620 


Kilmore, 


f. 


Burrishoole, 


V.T. 








13654 


Ballyglass, . 




Killcdan, . 


V.T. 






32 


13u59 


Bekan, 


m. 


Bekan, 


V.T. 






_ 


136G0 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 








13667 


Bomiieonlor, 


m. 


Kilgarvin, 


V.T. 






_ 


13668 


Do. 


f. 


Do. 


V.T. 






20 


13684 


Bangor Erris, 




Kilcommon, 


v.c. 






- 


13700 


Church park, 


ni. 


Toomorc, . 


V.T. 






_ 


13701 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . . 


V.T. 






21 


13709 


St. John’s . 


m. 


Caftloinnre, 


V.T. 






_ 


13710 


Clooufane, 


m. 


Kilbeagh, . 


V.T. 


n • • 


• 


- 


13711 


Do. 


f. 


Do. . 


V.T. 


Sligo, . 




22 


13630 


Annagh, 




Agbauagh, • 


V.T. 






12 


13639 


Lakeview, . 




St. John’s, 


V.T. 


•1 


* 


20 


13C40 


Carragarry, . 




Castlecounor, . 


V.T. 
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Appendices to Fifty-fifth Report of Commissioners 



[1888. 



VII List of Nine Strucic-off Schools restored to Roll 

during 1S8S. 



County. 


Disk 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Parish, 


Armagh, 


1G 


10294 


Ballylougban, . 


Kilmore. 


Down, 


10 


1581 


Crossmacreevy, . 


Comber. 


Do. 


17 


11757 


Dunmore, 


Magherahamlet 


Monaghan, . 


23 


11014 


Lurpanboy, 


Currin. 


Kildare, 


37 


8099 


Salims, . . . m. 


Bodensto'wn. 


"Wexford, 


40 


3480 


Ramsgrange, . . m. 


St. J ames’s and Donbrody. 


Leitrim, 


31 


5320 


Lisduff, f. 


Carrick-on-Shannon. 


Mayo, 


20 


2393 


Bonniconlon, 


Kilgarvine. 


Sligo, 




12176 


Castleconnor, . 


Castleconnor. 



VIII.— List of Six Suspended Schools re-opened during 1888. 



County. 


Dist. 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Parish. 


Donegal. 


1 


1362 


Garrick, .... 


Mevagb. 


Do. 


*2 


1241 


Bally rattan, 


MoviUe Upper. 


Tyrone, 


G 


5646 


Letterbratt, 


Badonoy. 


Do. 


14 


4750 


Ballyscally, 


Clogher. 


King’s, 


41 


2431 


Rahecn, .... 


Ballycane. 


Meath, 


25 


1175 


Mt. Hanovor, . 


Kilskaram. 



IX. — List of Ten Schools placed on. the Suspended List in 1888. 



County, 


Disk 


Roll 

No. 


Sohool. 


Parish. 


How Vested. 


Antrim, 


3 


2917 


Deffrick, .... 


Billy, . . ... 


V.T. 


Donegal, 




1241 


Ballyrattan, 


Moviile Upper, . 


T.T. 


Fermauatih, . 


13 


11592 




Derrybrusk, 




Tyrone, 


14 


11941 


Fivemiletown, . 


Clogher, 




Dublin, 


30 


712 


Killossory, 


Kilsallaghan, . . . 


T.f. 


King’s, 


41 


2431 


Raheen, .... 


Ballycane, 




Meath, 


25 


1175 


Mt. Hanover, . 


Kilsharura, 




Westmeath, . 


33 


930 


Ml. Temple, . . m. 


Ballyloughloe, . 




Do. 


- 


■Mil 


Do. . . f. 


Do. ... 




Sligo, 


20 


4489 


Castlerock, 


Kilmactigue, 
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1SSS.J 



X. — List of One Hundred and Fifty-four Nun-vested Schools struck off 
the Rolls during 1SS8. 



County. * 


is- 1 
lCtl 


Roll 

No. 


SchooL j 


Parish. 


Reason for utiiking School 
off Roll, 


Antrim, . 


7 


3179 


•St. Patrick’s, 


tasbarkin. 


Manager obliged to discontinue it. 


8 


1639 


vent-street, tree, 


Shankill, . 


Superseded by Roll No. 13574. 


•) 


9 


9767 


Leeson -street, . 




uoperative. 




3 


9.539 


Billy, 


Hilly, ‘. 


Superseded by Roll No. 13155. 




8a 


2462 


Ballynarry. 


Ballynure, 


nefficieuffy conducted. 




4 


8507 


Castle-sjreet, , 


Kirkinriola, 


inoperative. 




3 


3.539 


Causeway, 


Billy, . 


Average insufficient. 


Armagh, 


ip : 


0294 


Ballyloughlau, . 


Ivilmore, . 
Ballymore, 


. 


- 


5081 


Tanderagee, 


Superseded bv 13112-3. 




- 


0343 


Drumhtllery, 


Tvnau, 


Average insufficient. 




li 


8424 


Portudown (2) f. 


Dramcree. 


Amalgamated with 8314. 




- 


8502 


Hill-street, 


Shankill, . 


Superseded bv 13423. 


. 


19 


62.53 


Belleek. . f. 


Louirligiily, 


Average insufficient. 




15 


2039 


Derrylea, . 


Tartaiaghan, . 


[uoperative. 


Cavan, 


23 


•2743 


Leeharry, m. 


Orosserlongh, . 
AnuaghM, 


Amalgamated with 2744. 




- 


1634 


Pultuiuore, m. 


Amalgamated with F. School. 




- 


1 550 


Kiffa, 


Kdldrumiertiu, 


Average insufficient. 




- 


.1575 


Movnagh, . 


Drumhimmon, 


Donegal, 


5 


7695 


Cashel, 


Glenolumbkill, 


Superseded by 130.5.5. 


1 


128.51 


Drumlodge, 


Leek, 


Average insufficient. 




5 


2*252 


Donegal, m. 


Killymard, 






2 


10428 


Greencastle, 


Moville, Lower, 






_ 


10231 


Whitecastle, 


Moville, Upper, 


. 


„ 


1 


1362 


Carrick, . 


Slevagh, . 


Permanently closed (bas been on suspended 
list, lease now expired). 


Down, . 


17 


7146 


Moydulgan, 


Dromara, 


Average insufficient. 




9 


130G3 


Downshire, 


Hillsboro’ 


Superseded, by 13219. 


” 


_ 


13)03 


„ i. 




„ 13220. 

Average insufficient. 




17 


11757 


Dunmore, 


Magherahamlet, 




- 


•2675 


Ballyhrick, 

Ballymacaramery 


Drumballyroney 




- 


10086 


Raintdeld, 


„ 


Fermanagh 


5 


9768 


Letter, 


Templecarn, 


Superseded by 13401. 


18 


7497 


Enniskillen Con. 


Enniskillen, 


Londonderry 


3 


11008 


Killowen (2). 


Killowen, 


„ 13293. 


7 


9568 


Drumrainey, 


Mngherafelt, . 


Average insufficient. 




_ 


10173 


Stramore, . 


BaUinascreen, . 


Unrecognised teacher in charge. 




_ 


‘2693 


Killvnumber, 


Kilcronahan, . 


Inoperative. 


Monaghan, 


18 


11292 


Errigle Trough, . 


Errignl, . 


Average insufficient. 
Superseded by 13211. 


Tyrone, 


15 


420 


Killeenan, . 


Kilclress, 


5 


398 


Strabane, . 


Camas, . 


Inoperative. 




14 


11634 


Tardross, . 


Clobber, . 


Average insufficient- 




15 


378 


Showerflood, 


Augluloo, 
Bodonev, Uppsr 


„ 




6 


5254 


Castledamph, 


„ 




_ 


5767 


Lackagb, . 


Longtieid, West, 






15 


8232 


Gortnaglush, 


Donaghmore, . 


Superseded hy 13379. 


Clare, . 


42 


10526 


Fanore, 


Kilclonaghan, . 




45 


8373 


Tiernaclane, 


Killone, . 


13418-9. 






9211 




Killofin, . 


„ 13393. 


Cork" 




6809 






„ 13894. 


58 


2047 


Dromore, m- 


Calieragh, 


„ 13095. 




11213 


„ t- 


„ 13096. 




48 


2801 


Kilcreedan, 


Kilcreedan, 


„ 12990-1. 




59 


6533 




Ross, 


„ 13159. 






6611 


„ f. 




„ 13160. 




5fi 


485 


Ballygeary, 


Inchigeela, 


„ 18211- 




_ 


6694 


Bantry, 


ICilmacamogue, 


Average insufficient 




6C 


9068 


Orossniahou, 


Ballymodan, 

Templeomalis, 


Superseded by 13375-6. 




81 


5944 


Darrara, . 


„ 13125-6. 




6{ 


514 


Ahandeer, m 


Movidy, . 


„ 13234. 






5801 


„ f 


„ 13235. 




58 


6651 


Cahermore, 


Kilnamanagh, 


„ 13249-50. 




56 


1261$ 


Clenorfe Carig^f 


Clenor, . 


Average insufficient. 




4$ 


204; 


Knockrahan, xu 


Kilquaw, 


Superseded by 13102. 






6532 


„ f 


1 „ 13403. 
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X. — List of Ohe Hundred and Fifty-four Non-yestbd Schools struck off 
tlie Bolls during 1888 — continued . 



County. 



Cork, 

it 

Kerry, 

i> 

Limerick, 

« 

Tipperary, 

ii 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

•» 

Longford, 
Louth, . 
Queen’s, 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

n 

Wicklow, 

»» 

Galway, 



Leitrim, 



Mayo, 



Dis- 

trict. 


R"ll. 

No. 


School. 


Parish. 


GOa 


11134 


St. Peter’s, i. 


St. Peter s, 


59 


478 


Deriuachora, 


Fanbolus, 


54 


11130 


Glanmore, 


Annascaul, 


39 


4064 


Ballycourv, 


Ballyconry, 


- 


6b55 


Brosna, 


Brosna, . 


54 


11596 


Unllinafercv, 


Ivilcolmau, 


52 


1934 


Feoghanagh, 


Mahoonagh, 


51 


9132 


Carnane, m. 


b’edaniore, 


36 


2457 


Templemore, m. 


Templemore, . 


53 


2458 

5470 


» i. 

New Inn, . f. 


Knock graffon, . 


— 


7422 


Clonagoose, 


ICilrennon, 


36 


4131 


Borrisokane, f. 




37 


730 


Saggard, m. 


Saggard, 


40 


7516 


Ranelagh, 


30 


12359 


SwordaBorough,f. 


Swords, 


— 


685 


Artane, m. 




,87 


8099 


Sallins, xn. 


Bodenstown, . 


44 


6752 


Athgarvan, 


Connell, 


49 


8979 


Castlegannon, . 
St. Patrick’s, m. 


Derrynahinch, . 


47 


UGOO 


49 


6919 


Clonmore, . 




36 


9802 


Loamore, . 


Wherry, , 


— 


836-2 


High-street, 


Lisauran, 


41 


3982 


Clara Convent, . 


Kilbride, 


28 


3919 


Dunbeggan, 


Columbkill, . 


- 


7165 


Ardagb, . f. 


Ardagh, 


25 


2640 


Aghavachey, 


Croggan, 


- 




Kilcurley, f. 


Bai-ronstown, . 


41 


1956 


Maryborough 


Borris, . 


- 


902 


Convent, 

Coote-street 


Clonenagb, 


_ 


1555 


Convent, 

Ballyroan, 


Ballyroan, 


33 


7171 


Drumraney, 


Drumraney, . 


- 


5963 


Ardnagrath, m. 
St. Mary’s, m. 


35 


1430 


St. Mary’s, 


50 


5211 


Glenbrien, 
Ball in valley. 


Ballyhuskard, . 


- 


5917 


Monamolin, 


- 


1 1487 


Tinuacross, 




- 


3179 


Ferns, . m. 




50 


1761 

6347 


n f. 

Ballykillagoer, . 


Ballintemple, . 






ItathneW, . 


Katbnew, 


- 


9013 


Ballylusk, . 


34 


6892 

10347 


Brackloon, 

Tully, 


Kilmordaly, 


35 


3637 


Gurteen, . 




34 


9561 


Cama, . ro. 
Loughbaconeera, 


Moyrus, . 


- 


13022 


- 


10425 


Innishmaine, 




27 


11311 


Williamstown, f. 




34 


9542 


Lettermullin, 




- 


10012 


Drim, 




42 


8195 


Gort Convent, . 


Kilmacduagh, . 


5 


5403 


Drnmmons, 




12 


12400 


Glencar, . 




- 


7039 


Meenymore, 


Cloonclai-e, 

Kiltoghert, 




11013 


Carrick-ou-Shan- 


31 


5320 


non Convent. 
Lisduff, . f. 


Carrick-on- 


21 


7656 


Ghmn, 


Shannon, 

Kilheagh, 


26 


9117 


Parke, 


- 


8825 


Treenagleeragb, . 




21 


3952 


Kilmovoe, m. 


Kilmovee, 




3953 


„ . f. 



Reason for striking School 
off Roll. 



Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 18543-4, 

„ 12504. 

„ 12873-80. 

„ 13018-19. ' 

„ 13401-2. 

„ 12867-8. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 13247. 

„ 13248. 

„ 13404. 

No teacher appointed. 

Superseded by 13371. 

Inoperative. 

House unsuitable. 

Amalgamated with male school. 
Average insufficient. 

Amalgamated with female department. 
Superseded by 13350. 

„ 13028. 

13265. 

„ 13420-1. 

„ 12974. 

„ 13191-2. 

„ 13118. 

„ 13283-4. 

Amalgamated with 7070, 

Average insufficient. 

1 ' ” 

| Superseded by 13386. 



} 



13343. 



12D79. 

„ , 13571-2. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 12904. 

„ 13299-300. 

„ 13335. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 13266. 

„ 13267. 

„ 13224. 

„ 13506, 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 13147. 

„ 13148-9. 

„ 13304. 

„ 13411. 

» 13307. 

„ 13266. 

„ 13341-2. 

„ 13416. 

„ 13528. 

„ 13208. 

„ 13200. 

,, 13345. 

„ 13456. 

„ 12940. 

| Unrecognised teacher in charge. 
Superseded by 12995-6. 

„ 13115-6. 

„ 13281-2, 

„ 13080. 

13081. 
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X. — List of One Hundred and Fifty-four Fon- vested Schools struck off 
the Rolls during 1888 — continued. 



County 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


SchooL 


Parish. 


Reason for striking School 
off ItolL 


Mayo, 


21 


8710 


Toanroa, . 


Kilbeagh, 


■Superseded by 12809-10. 




20 


2373 


Bonniconlon, . 


Kilgarvan, 


House in ruins. 


. 


2(i 


61162 


Oughterard, 


Turlough, 


Superceded by 13175-6. 




20 


7:13=5 


Glencastle, 


Kilcommon, 


„ 13233. 




21 


10787 


Tandragee, m. 


Kilcolman, 


„ 13278. 




_ 


10788 


„ • f. 




„ 13271). 




26 


8343 


Innistnrk, 


Kilgeevir, 


„ 13174. 




_ 


8402 


Lecarcw, . 


. 


„ 13311. 




21 


732/ 


Rooskey, . 


Kilbeagh, 


„ 13297-8. 




20 


7871) 


Doolough, . 


Kilcommon, 


„ 13383. 




21 


9655 


Lecarrow, . 


Kilbeagh, 


„ 13437. 




26 


7773 


Keelogues, m. 


Kilcommogue, . 


„ 13182. 


M • 


— 


7520 


„ . f. 


,, 


„ 13183. 




21 


0761 


Bracklouu, m. 


Ri Icon duff, 


„ 13389. 






12301 


. L 




„ 13390. 


Roscommon, 


22 


7863 


Mount Allen, m. 


Kilronan, 


„ 13143. 




_ 


7864 


. f. 




„ 13144. 




_ 


8812 


Boon, 


Boyle, 


„ 12778. 




27 


6158 


Castlerca, , f. 


Kilkeevin, 


Permanently closed. 




- 


11081 


Cloverhill, . 


Fuerty, . 


Superseded uy 13262. 


„ 


32 


10288 


Gorthaganny, . 


Tiboliine, 


Average insufficient. 




21 


12178 


St. J osepli's, 




Superseded by 13430. 




aa 


10759 


Cloonfower, 


Termonbarry, . 


„ 13498-13514. 




12 


6432 


Ballincamm, 


Kilvaruet, 


„ 13277. 




22 


2536 


Cloonlougli, 


Killagliart, 


„ 12767-0. • 




- 


13565 


Drurnnagrancliy, 

Temp. 


Koash, . 


J- „ 13280. 


... 


” 


10433 


Knocklassagh, . 


Tawnagk, 


„ 13315. 



XI. — List of Four Building Grants cancelled during 1888. 



County. 


District. 


Roll No. 


SchooL 


Parish. 


| How Vested. 


Armagh, . 


11 


13424 


Hill street, Lurgan, f. 


Sliankill, 


T.T. 


Londonderry, . 


8 


13294 


Killowen, . . f. 


Kiiloweu, 


V.T. 


Waterford, 


49 


13223 


St. Joseph’s, 


St. John’s Without, 


V.T. 


Leitrim, . . 1 


31 


13440 


Ardloher, . 


Oloone, 


V.T. 
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Appendices to Fifty-fifth Report of Commissioners [1888. 

APPENDIX G. 



X. — List of One Hundred and Fifty-seveh Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1888, with the Total Number of Pupils on Bolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the Year ended 31st December, 18S8. 



Dis- 


Roll 


Count jr anil 


Total No. 


Averago 


Dis- 


Roll 


County and 


Total No. 




trict. 


No. 


School. 


on Rolli. 


Attendance 


triot. 


No. 


School. 


on Rolls. 


Attendance 






Antrim. 










Londonderry. 






3 


3680 


Ballymoney, 


30 


20 


2 


3881 


Londonderry, 


71 


32 


4 


3652 


Ballycastle, 


22 


11 




9587 


Limavady, 


24 




_ 


3843 


Ballymena, 


67 


32 


3 


338 J 


Coleraine, . 


44 




8 

8a 


8781 

3653 

6314 


Lisburn, . 
Lame, 
Antrim, . 


45 

54 

57 


23 

36 

38 


V 


10526 


Magheratelt, 


52 






4 


Total, . 


191 






3048 


Belfast, 


618 


171 


























7 


Total, . . 


893 


326 






Monaghan. 
















18 


3388 


Monaghan, 


25 


13 






Armagh. 






- 


7812 


Clones, 


11 


G 


11 

16 


11300 

10412 


Lurgan, 

Armagh, 


56 

73 


15 

32 


24 


7884 

3668 


Castlcblayney, . 
Carrickmacross, 


38 

26 


20 

17 


19 


lU’ibll 


N ewry, 


54 


17 




4 


Total, . 


■H31 


56 






Total, . 


183 
















64 


























Tyrone. 










CavaN. 






6 


3039 


Castledorg, 


6 


5 


23 


Cavan, 




46 


_ 


6315 


Strabane, . 


56 


27 


24 


3447 


Bailiehorough, . 


38 


18 


14 


6316 


Omagh, 


43 


22 


_ 


3644 


Cootehill, . 
Bawnboy, . 


12 


9 


_ 


11364 


Clogher, 


32 


16 




6910 


15 


8 


15 


5074 

9522 


Cookstown, 

Dungannon, 


■ i 


21 

12 


















Total, . 


143 


81 
















6 


Total, . 




103 
















4932 


Donegal. 








41 


Total for Ulster, 


2,099 


944 




Milford, . 


18 


11 














4975 


Letterkenny, 


13 


9 












_ 


7714 


(Plenties, . 


27 


12 






Clare. 






2 


3863 


Innishowen, 


22 


8 










■j 


4313 


Donegal, . 




17 


42 


3408 


Scar iff, 


25 


18 




4339 


Ballyshannon, . 


35 


20 




3534 

'6130 


Ennistymou, 

Tulla, 


47 

36 


29 


















a 


Total, . 


135 


77 


- 


6369 

6595 

3208 


Ballyvauglian, . 
Corofin, . , 

Ennis, 


38 

27 

137 


26 

24 

93 












45 






Down. 






_ 


3489 


Kilrusk, . 




41 




3350 


Newtownards, . 


70 


42 


- 


6224 


Killadysert, 


35 


18 


11 

17 


3068 

10870 


Banbridge, 

Downpatrick, 


21 

25 


10 

18 




8 


Total, - 


405 


270 




11820 


Kilkecl, 


31 


21 














4 


Total, . 


147 


91 






Cork. 




54 












48 


3165 


Midleton, . 


76 






Fermanagh. 






- 


6121 


Yougkal, . 


70 


IK! 




10795 






55 


3923 


Kanturk, . 


89 




13 


Enniskillen, 




35 




48DG 




80 




'■PI 


11366 


Lisnaskca, 




8 




6012 




59 




14 


11404 


Irvinestown, 




12 


56 


3242 


Fermoy, . 


79 


n 5 














8651 


Mallow, . 


61 
















39 




3 


Total, . 


114 


55 




6216 


Mitchelatown, . 


50 
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1888.] of National Education in Ireland. 

I.— List of One Hundred and Fifty-seven Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1888, with the Total Number of Pupils on Rolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the Year ended 31st December, 1883 — continued. 



Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

Attendance 






County and 
Scbcoi. 


Total No. 
cf ruf.iu 
cn Rolls. 


Average 

Attendincd 






Cork— continued. 










Carlow. 






53 


4411 

5993 


Bantry, . 


27 
29 

28 
56 
39 
58 

508 

55 

32 


17 

20 

16 

31 

20 

40 

229 

*21 

17* 


44 


11154 


Carlow, . 


72 


•44 




6140 

3417 


Skull, 
Skibbereeu, 
Dunmaoway, . 
Clonakilty, 
Cork, . 

Kinsale, . 
Bandon, . 




1 


Total, . 


72 


44 


60 


3565 

6949 

3545 

4925 

6123 


30 


3144 

7187 


Dublin. 
Balrothery, 
Dublin, Nuith, . 


33 

G92 


16 

338 




17 


Total, . 


1,397 


749 


40 


3265 


Rathdown, 


149 


101 














3 


Total, . 


874 


455 






Kerry. 
















39 

54 

57 

58 


4314 

3860 

5324 

4340 

4996 

4670 


Listowel, . 
Tralee, 

Dingld, 
Kiliarney, 
Caherciveen, 
Kenmare, . . 


84 

108 

57 

115 

19 


50 

53 

27 

75 

10 

10 


3 I 

44 


8534 

3155 

3862 


Kildare. 

Celbridge, 

Naas, 

Athy, 


55 

55 

76 


32 

28 

40 








Total, . 


1B6 


100 






Total, . 


• 404 


225 




















39 

46 

51 

52 


6021 

3066 

5058 

3040 

3415 


Limerick. 

Q-lin, 

Kilmallock, 
Limerick, . 
Newcastle, 
Rathkeale, 


, 37 
143 
477 
83 
68 


20 

92 

249 

39 

28 


43 

47 


6625 

3378 

3507 

6278 

6947 


Kilkenny. 

Urliugford, 

Callau, 

Kilkenny, 

Thoniastovnt, 

C'astlecomer, 


44 

88 

156 

50 

17 


28 

57 

75 

28 

14 




6013 


Croorn, . 


39 


24 




5 


Total, . 


355 


20*2 




6 


Total, . 


847 


452 












36 


3414 

3519 

9031 

3647 

3142 

3363 

3445 

3546 

12363 


Tipperary. 
Roscrea, . 

N enagh, . 
Borrisokane, 
Thurles, . 


52 

79 

21 

87 

123 

143 

85 

91 

35 


2* 

34 

16 

51 
40 
96 

52 
61 
17 


36 

41 


7989 

33G4 

3446 


King's. 

Parsonstowu, 

Edenderry, 

Tullamore, 


51 

44 

70 


32 

16 

44 


1 | i wmw 




3 


Total, . 


165 


92 


Cashel, 
Clogheeu, . 
Carrick-on-Suir, 
Clonmel, . 


28 


3368 


Longford. 

Longford, 


84 


48 




9 


Total, . 


716 


395 


33 


356G 

6811 


Grauard, . 
Ballymakon. 


48 

26 


33 

18 






Waterford. 
Lismore, . 
Dungarvau, 
Waterford, 
Kilmacthomas, - 








3 


Total, . 


158 


99 


48 

49 


3418 

12-220 

3826 

6745 


36 
60 
29 9 
30 


20 

45 

136 

18 


25 


3377 

3382 


Lou-rn. 
Dundalk, . 
Ardee, 


89 

46 


47 

26 






Total, 


425 


219 










o. 


Total, . 


135 


73 




50 


Total for Munster, 


4,194 


2,310 
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I. — List of Oke Huxdked and Fiprr-SETOS 'Wohkiiocse Schools in connerion 
on 31sfc December, 1S88, with the total number of Pupils on Rolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the year ended 31st December, 1888 — continued. 





Roll 

No. 


County anil 
School. 


Total No. 
ofFui'lto 
on Rolls. 


.ATcr.igo 

Attendance 


Dis- 

triot. 


Roll 

No. 


County and 
School. 


Total No. 

ot Pupil, 
on Rolls. 


ATemga 

AttcnuLct 






Meath. 










Galway — con. 






25 


3340 


Drogheda, 


41 


19 


34 


5323 


Clifden, . 


32 


22 


29 


3U3 


Dunsliaughlui, . 


16 


9 


- 


5992 


Oughterard, 


14 


9 


_ 


3-200 


41 


26 


35 


3366 


Louglirea, 


45 


21 




3409 




74 


38 


- 


6734 


Portumna, 


35 


20 




3410 




42 


21 


- 


701.0 


Ballinasloe, 


83 


56 


- 


3544 


Oldcasfclc, . 


27 


13 


42 


3379 


Gort, 


56 


28 




6 


Total, . 


241 


126 




10 


Total, . 


434 


255 






Queen’s. 










Leitrim. 






41 


4315 




43 


21 










_ 


L0810 


Abbeyleix, 


60 


44 


12 


36G9 


Mnnorlianrilton, . 


33 


24 










28 

31 






43 

70 






2 


Total, . 


103 


65 


3533 


Car.-ou-Sliannon, 


43 














3 


Total, . 


146 


94 






Westmeath. 
















S3 


3650 


Mullingar, 


61 


43 






Mato. 






— 


6366 


Delviu, 


41 


32 










35 


3274 


Athlone, . 


63 


34 


20 


305.9 


Ball5na, . 


48 


27 






Total, . 


165 


109 




11474 






6 




A 


_ 


9221 


Killala, 


20 


12 












2J 


4895 


Swine fanl, 


47 


28 












26 


4253 


Castlebar, . . 


31 


19 






Wexford. 






_ 


4727 


Westport, . 


24 


18 


49 

50 


3520 

3508 


New Ross, 
Wexford, . . 


146 

127 


92 

60 


32 


5117 
61 43 


Ballinrobe, 
Cloi-em orris, 


57 

40 


39 

17 


- 


5674 


Enniscorthy, 


70 


38 






Total, . 


280 


168 




9054 


Gorey, 


46 






























4 


Total, . 


389 


216 






Roscommon. 




























Wicklow. 






22 

27 


3239 

3878 


Boyle, 

Roscoramou, 


72 

57 


45 

42 


40 


3383 




49 


27 




4933 


Castlerea, . 


60 


44 


44 


3879 

11180 


Shillelagh, 

Daltinglass, 


46 

31 


34 

22 


- 


6122 


Strokcstown, 


42 


26 






Total, . 


231 


157 




3 


Total, . 


126 


83 




















38 


Total for Leinster. 


2,969 


1,664 






Sligo. 

Sligo, 
















12 


3333 


65 


38 












20 


6500 


Dromore West, . 


26 


1 1 






Galway. 






21 


8219 


Tobercurry, 


36 




27 


6733 

5448 


Glennamadily, . 
Timm, 


2G 

36 


J8 




3 


Total, . 


127 


69 


















6568 


Mountbellew, . 


15 


5 




28 


Total for Con- 


1,218 


743 


84 


3365 


Galway, . 


92 


54 






naught, . 



[SoKHJBr 
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fcj 


County. 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


ATorage 

Attend- 

ance. 


oj 


County. 


Total No. 
ol Pupili 
cm I lollc. 


Avrrago 

Attend- 

ance. 


7 


Antrim, 




893 


32?; 


3 


King’s, 


165 


92 


3 


Armagh, . 




183 


G4 


3 


Longford. . 


158 


99 


4 


Cavan, 




143 


fit 


2 


Louth, . 


135 


73 


6 


Donegal, . 




133 


77 


G 


Month, 


241 


128 


4 


Down, 




147 


91 


o 


Queen’s, . 


103 




3 


Fermanagh, 




114 


do 


3 


Westmeath, 


IG5 


JOS 


4 


Londonderry, 




191 


91 


4 


Wexford, . 


38!) 


21G 


4 


Monaghan, 




100 


56 


3 


"Wicklow, 


126 


83 


6 


Tyrone, . 




193 


103 


















38 


rp , i . r . 


' ■H’l 


l m 


41 




2,099 








1,004 












ID 


Gal war, . 


434 


25 5 


8 


Clare, 




4115 


270 


3 


Leitrim, . 


146 


94 


17 


Cork, 




1,397 


749 


8 


Mavo, 


2.30 


168 


6 


Kerrv, 




404 


225 


4 


Roseomfnon 


231 


157 


G 


Limerick, . 




847 


452 


3 


Sligo, 


127 


69 


.0 






71 G 












4 


"W aterford. 




425 


219 


28 


Total for Connaught, 


1,218 


743 


50 


Total for Munster, . 


4,194 


2,310 


41 


Schools in Ulster, 


2,1)9.') 


944 












50 


,, in Munster, . 


4,194 


2.319 


1 


Carlow, 


. 


7*2 


44 


38 


„ in Leinster, . 


2,!)69 


1,60*4 


3 


Dublin, 




874 


455 


28 


„ in Connaught, 


1,218 


743 




















5 


Kilkenny, . 


• • 


305 


202 


157 


Gross Total.. 


10,480 


5,661 



The number of Teachers employed in these Schools on 81st December, 
1888, according to the Returns received from the different Clerks of 
Unions is set forth in the following Table : — 



Class. 


Principals. 


Assistants. 


Total. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females 


Males. 


Females. 




12 


14 




6 


12 


20 


32 


3* . 


11 


12 


1 


I 


12 


13 


25 


3>, . 


45 


83 


6 


12 


51 


95 


146 






7 




3 


5 


10 


15 


2', . 


15 


25 


1 


3 


16 


28 


44 


1* . 


2 


G 






2 


6 


8 


i l , . 
















Total, 


90 


147 


8 


25 


98 


172 


270 




















237* 


3*3 








Gross Total, . 


270 



* la addition to the above, twelve departments were conducted by nuns, viz., Youghal, 
Skibbereen, Limerick. Clonmel, Thurles, Celbridge, Callau, Gran aril. New Ross, Galway, 
Carrick-on-Suir, and Thomastown. 



II. — List of Three Lunatic Asylum Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1888. 



County. 




Roll No. 


School. 


Parish. 


Dublin, . . 1 


30 


8,8G5 


Richmond, 




Grangegorraan. 




_ 


8,866 1 


Ditto, 


. f. 


Ditto. 


Sligo, . 


12 


9,032 


Sligo, . 




Kilmacsbalgan. 
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III. — Convent and Monastery Schools. 

I. Convent Schools paid by Capitation. II. Convent Schools paid by Classifi- 
cation. III. Monastery Schools paid by Capitation. IV. Monastery 
Schools paid by Classification. 

I. — Two Hundred and Thirty-two Convent Schools Paid by Capitation. 



Roll 

No. 


Q 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time oa 
Rolls 

within the 
Year ended 
3l»e Dec., 
m 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
or the Year 
ended 
31st Dec., 
18118. 


7059 


8 


ULSTER. 
Co. Antrim. 
Crumlin-road, f. 


592 


325 


10566 


_ 


St. Catherine's, f. 


422 


199 


10871 


' - 


Castle-st. (Lisb’n) F. 


189 


no 


13187 


_ 


Do. . . i. 


, 7ti 


45 


8056 


9 


St. Malachy’s, f. 


I’OO 


285 




5 


Total, . 


1,879 


964 


9719 


11 


Co. Armagh. 
Edward-street, f. 


440 


221 


8220 


- 


Do. . . evg. 


210 


57 


16 


Mfc.St. Catherine, f. 


424 


246 






K early, . f. 

Canal-street, f. 


256 


135 




J9 


589 


234 




4 


Total, . 


1,919 


893 


8490 


23 


Co. Cavan. 
Cavau, . f. 


361 


156 


10176 


- 


Ballyjamosdnff, f. 


325 


119 


11789 


_ 


Belturbet, . f. 


242 


132 


12093 


24 


Cootebill, . i. 


155 


50 




4 


Total, . 


963 


457 


9278 


2 


Co. Donegal. 

Moville. . f. 


164 


89 


10689 


_ 


St. Patrick's, f. 


205 


89 


7593 


5 


13allyshannon,(2)f. 


209 


119 




3 


Total, . 


578 


297 


10253 


17 


Co. Down. 
Mt. St. Patrick , f. 


370 


214 


243 


jy 


High-street, f. 


748 




9725 


- 


Rostrovor, . f. 


172 


86 




3 


Total, . 


1,290 


680 


6168 


2 


Co. L’ Derry. 
St.Columb's(2),f. 


952 


487 


13212 


- 


St. Pa trick’s (2) £. 


555 


253 




2 


Total, . 


■ 


740 


10110 


6 


Co. Tyrone. 
Strabane, . f. 


■Jh'i 


259 


6328 


14 


Omagh, . f. 


393 


160 


9862 


15 


Loy, . . f. 


*267 


133 


13487 


~ 


Do., . f. evg. 




87 




3 


Total, . 


1,420 


639 



Roli 

No. 



1 10644 
1 12962 
7299 
. 731.5 
\ 11800 



512 
3828 
12074 
G37G 
1541 
13031 
2278 
10047 
10232 
2258 
4268 
4630 
1 i 855 
12791 
9161 
7651 
8430 
4572 
5257 
6153 
12218 
13696 
5940 
6528 
8414 



4062 
111849 
I 13054 
1859 
6215 
9266 
1 11278 
10050 
11799 



School. 



I 

I 



Total No. 
or Pupils Tor 
any time on 
Hoils 

within the 
Year ended 
3Ut Dec., 



-iterate 

Dally 

Attendance 

. Of PluIi 
TorthiYtir 
ended 
lit Dm., 





MUNSTER. 










Co. Clare. 








42 


Ennistymon, 


f. 


359 


lift) 


- 


Tulla, 


f. 


242 


140 


45 


Kilruab, 


f. 


565 


305 


- 


Enuis, 


f. 


869 


423 


- 


Kilkee, 


f. 


291 


145 


5 


Total, . 


• 


2,326 


1,198 




Co. Cork. 








48 


Midleton, . 


f. 




486 


- 


Yoiiglinl, 


f. 


830 


421 


— 


Norwood, . 


f. 


143 


77 


48a 


Queenstown, 


f. 


1.054 


573 


52 


Charlevillo, 


f. 


186 


109 


- 


St. Joseph’s, inft. 


294 


174 


55 


MUlstrect, . 


f. 


515 


277 


- 


Macrotim, . 


H 


759 


493 


- 


Kiintiirk, 


f. 


341 


175 


56 


Portnoy, 


f. 


638 


340 


- 


Doiiuraile, . 


f. 


346 


196 


- 


Mallow, 


f. 


5119 


257 


- 


Buttcvuut, . 


f. 


260 


151 


- 


Mitcbelstown, 


f. 


529 


289 


58 


Ban try, 


f. 


452 


261 


59 


Cluimkilty, . 


f. 


626 


301 


- 


Skibberoen, 


f. 


468 


279 


60 


It insale, 


f. 


871 


45*2 


_ 


Band on, 


f. 


684 


381 


_ 


St. Fmbar’s, 


f. 


2,067 


929 




Claronce-street, 


f. 


1.90U 


927 


- 


St. Vincent’s, 


f. 


1,040 


665 


60a 


Blackrock, . 


f. 


188 


IIHl 


- 


St. Joseph’s, 


f. 


9G7 


■33 


" 


Passage West, 


f. 


397 


216 


25 


Total, . 




16,967 


9,019 




Co. Kerry. 








39 


Lis towel, . 


f. 


721 


396 


- 


Lixnaw, 


f. 


247 


117 


- 


Bally bunion. 


f. 


127 


64 


64 


Milltown, . 


£. 


| ^ l/M 


142 


_ 


Castleisbuid, 


f. 


677 


401 


_ 


Tralee (2), 


f. 


263 


134 


- 


Moydorwell, 


f. 


582 


340 


57 


St. Gertrude's, 


i. 


85 


41 




Sneern, 


f. 


222 


114 


9 


Total, . 


• 


3,231 


1,762 
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Total So. i 










Total No. 










of Pupil s for 


Dally 








orPupiN Inr 


Daily 


Boll 










Roll 

No. 










•c 


School. 


Iiolli 

within the ' 


of PurilD 
for tho Tear 


"B 


School. 


Rolls 


of 1'oplls 
far the Year 








1 cur ended 


















3!s: lice.. 


3Dt lie.;.. 








31st Iltc., 


aist Dec., 










lsra. 








UM8. 


1 828. 






MUNSTER— ,'o». 










LEINSTER— eon. 










Co. Limeuick. 










C'o. Dublin. 






7430 


39 


Ahbeyfeale, . f. 


410 


271 ! 


1149 


30 


King’s Inn-i-st., f. 


1,348 


775 


10106 


46 


Doon. . . 1. 


320 


171 1 


5933 


_ 


(ieorge’s-liill, f. 


1.322 


554 


570 


51 


SS. Mary and Min- 






9932 


_ 


Mauor street, f. 


8113 


418 






chin’s, . f. 


904 


513 


11883 


_ 


Baldoyle, . inft. 


263 


170 


5143 


— 


Pery-square, t. 


858 


440 


12408 


_ 


Civbra, . f. 


221 


120 


5547 


— 


Sexton-street, f. 


1,214 ' 


554 


12448 


_ 


(rardiner-street, f. 


1,939 


936 


6936 




St. J ohn’s-sq., f. 


1,185 


606 


715 


30* 


Lucan, . f. 


337 


186 


92.06 


- 


Ad arc, . f. 


212 


123 


2018 


37 


Baggot-street, f. 


2,155 


845 


10684 


_ 


.Mt. St. Vincent, f. 


1115 | 


114 


7032 


_ 


Leeson-lane, f. 


608 


295 


11107 


_ 


Brulf, . . f. 


335 


166 


7546 


_ 


C4olilen Bridge, f. 


764 


355 


603-2 




St. Catherine's, f. 


373 


188 


7883 


_ 


Glondalkiu, f. 


291 


167 


656.0 


_ 


St. Anne's, . f. 


404 


250 


11064 


_ 


Weaver-square, f. 


1,723 


799 


12975 


— - 


St. J osep’u’s, iuf:. 


412 


204 


12471 


_ 


OurLady’sMount,f. 


507 




13480 


- 


St. Mary s, m. i. 


238 


122 


721 


40 


Blnckrock, . f. 


514 


246 


13716 




Ballingarry, 


320 


190 


1985 

11832 

12509 


- 


liooterstovyn, f. 
Mount Anville, f. 
St. Aune’s, . f. 


273 

161 

235 


124 

80 

120 




14 


Total, . 


7,370 


3,917 


_ 






Co. Tipperary. 








•10* 


Loretto, . f. 
Kingstown,. f. 


155 
















2133 


36 


Air hill, . f. 


391 


-246 


5600 


_ 


1,097 


685 


7392 


_ 


Nenagh, . f. 


4.01 


262 


6742 


_ 


\Y arrenmount, f. 


586 


249 


13371 


_ 


Uorrisokane, f. 
Borrisoleigh, f. 


201 


fct 


7182 


_ 


Dalkey, . f. 


349 


193 


3436 


43 


146 


102 


7608 




Cvlasthule, . f. 


318 


173 


4068 


_ 


Th urles, . f. 


704 


426 


9743 


_ 


Round town, f. 


434 




9407 

10679 


- 


Templeinore, f. 
Bullingarry, f. 


273 
242 | 


155 


11569 


- 


Townsend-street.f. 


1,043 


478 
















12751 

9432 


16 


Tomgts, . f. 

ciKr : i 


102 

724 


51 

394 




24 


Total, . 


17,531 


8,604 












581 


53 


550 


284 












4133 


_ 


Clogheen, . f. 


133 


99 






Co. Kildare. 




160 


5470 


_ 


New Inn, . f. 


no 


70 


779 


37 


Maynootlx, . f. 


263 


7232 


_ 


Drangan, , f. 


274 


152 


1151 


- 


Clane, . f. 


137 


80 


8903 




Fethard, . f. 


450 


216 


3246 


_ 


Naas, . . f. 


353 


186 


10120 


_ 




536 


992 


11976 


_ 


Kilcock, . f. 


184 


111 


10437 


_ 


Ballyporeen, f. 


353 


181 


771 


44 


Kildare, . f. 


382 


199 


11668 




Carrick-on-Suir, f. 


871 


181 


4997 


— 


Athy, . . f. 


712 


359 


11872 






760 


477 


11745 


_ 


Great Connell, f. 


243 


116 


12349 

13186 


- 


Morton-street, f. 
Clogheen, . inft. 


710 


315 


11806 


- 


Kilcallen, . f. 


224 


112 
















1,31 4 














Total, . 


2,498 




20 


Total, . 


7,708 


4,252 




















Co. Waterford. 
























3228 


48 


1 Cappoquin, f. 


310 


182 






Co. Kilkenny. 


784 


448 


12911 


_ 


Lismore, . f. 


344 


231 


BOS 


47 


Kilkenny, . f. 


12007 


49 




467 


260 


1915 


- 


Paulatovn, f. 

Goresbridge, f. 


115 


63 


1779 


_ 


Strailballj-, . f. 


214 


1-23 


9134 




135 


55 




_ 




169 


104 


10478 


_ 


St. Patrick's, f 


294 


157 


11944 


_ 




476 


243 


10624 


_ 


Cal lan Lodge, f. 


522 


313 


12007 


_ 


Ferrybank, f. 


246 


129 


10835 


- 


Ciistlecoraer, f. 


403 


222 


12334 


- 


Star of the Sea, f. 


290 

1,105 


122 


5437 


49 


Mooucoin, . f. 


















2,48! 


1,879 


12523 

12535 


- 


Portlav, . f. 

St. John’s (2), f. 


391 

336 


239 

173 




7 


Total, . 


















12570 


_ 




163 


81 






King's Co. 






12180 


53 


Clonmel, f. 


551 


272 


3220 

5913 


36 


451 


244 


Birr, . . f. 

Fraukford, . f. 




13 




5,062 


2,705 


239 


134 






LEINSTER. 




9227 




Banagher, . f. 


251 


116 












196 


104 












823 


41 


Ivillina. . f. 


656 


44 




428 


997 


2080 


_ 


Tullamore, f. 

Portarlington, f. 


722 


386 


682 






377 


198 


7471 


- 


375 


179 


10010 

1926 


47 


Carlow, . m. i. 
Bagnnlstown, f. 


182 

524 


98 

325 


8982 




Clara, . f. 


374 








Total, . 


j 2,608 ; 


1,388 




4 


Total, . 


1,51 L 


848 







Q 
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I.— Two Hundeed a ot Thibty-two Content Schools Paid by Capitation— mm 



Boll* 

No. 


5 

5 


School, 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time an 
Holla 

within the 
Tear ended 
31 st Dec., 
1883. 


Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
ol J’npils 
for the Ytar 
ended 
31st Dec., 
188H. 


Roll 

No. 


j 

1 

s 


School. 


Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Holla 

within the 
Tear ended 
3Ut Dec., 
1888. 


ATm^, 

Daily 

Attendants 

afPepili 

fur the Ye,, 
endtj 
Slit Dee 
1888. 


10701 

12042 

zm 


28 

33 


LEINSTER— con. 
Co. Longford. 
Granard, . f. 

St. Joseph's, f. 

Ballymahon, f. 


232 

G25 

167 


110 

296 

HO 


5237 

7180 

10162 


40 


LEINSTER— con. 
Co. Wicklow. 

Delgivny, . f. 

Bray (2), . f. 

St. Michael's, f. 
Wicklow, . f. 

Arklov, . f. 

Baltinglass, f. 


82 

365 

92 


38 

199 

51 




3 


Total, . 


1,024 


486 


2277 

972 


44 


318 

386 


176 

246* 

103 






Co. Louth. 
Drogheda, . f. 
Dundalk (2), f. 
A nine (2), . ;f. 

Drogheda, . i. 






190 


051 


25 


944 

1,361 

345 

412 


626 

710 

196 

257 




6 


Total, 


1,433 


821 


5387 

0445 

10475 




12234 


32 


CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Galway. 


386 

503 

831 

800 

364 

242 

275 

206 

219 


.193 

280 




4 


Total, . 


3,062 


1,688 


12250 

1013 


34 


Do. (2),. f. 

Rahoou, . f. 

NewtownSraitb, f. 
Oughterard, f. 
Carna, . f, 

Clifden, . f. 

Oran more, . f. 

Clare nbridga, f. 


8052 

7472 

10913 

12068 


25 

29 


Co. Meath. 
St. Mary’s, . f. 
Navan (2), f. 

Trim, . . • f. 

Kella, . . f. 


383 

904 

341 

627 


251 

427 

204 

399 


4515 

8322 

12243 

12251 

8795 

12181 

6632 


34a 

35 


433 

191 

94 
134 

95 
106 
264 
412 
128 
221 

93 




4 


Total, . 


2,255 


1,281 


6839 

12371 




Ballinasloe, f. 

St. Joseph's, f. 

Gort (2), . f. 

ICinvara, . . f. 


456 

205 

513 

189 


902 

1556 

1956 

3526 

7183 

7442 

6497 


41 


Queen’s Co. 






8195 

11787 


42 


Coote-streefc, f. 
Bally roan, . f. 


231 

152 


121 

71 




14 


Total, . 


5,677 


3,104 


44 


Mary l>o rough, f. 
Abhoyleix, . f. 

Mountmcllick, f. 
Borris-in-Ossory,f. 
Stradbally, f. 


448 

292 

404 

170 

300 


229 

164 

213 

104 

172 


5983 

10852 

12940 


28 

31 


Co. Leitrim. 
Mohill, . f. 

Ballinamore, f. 
Car.-on-Slian., f. 


302 

209 

292 


182 

95 

202 
















Total, . 


803 


479 




7 


Total, . 


1,997 


1,074 
















Co. Mayo. 
Swiueford, . f. 
S. Fras. Xavier's, f. 
Castlebar, . f, 
St. Patrick’s, f. 
St. Joseph’s, 

Mt. St. Michael’s f. 
Balliarobe, . f. 






934 

6674 

8682 

12179 


33 

41 


Co. Westmeath. 
Mullingar, . f. 

Rochford Bridge, f. 
Moato, . f, 

Kilbeggan, . f. 


482 

J61 

300 

276 


259 

no 

158 

146 


7713 

13302 

1*2254 

12255 

13517 

12239 


21 

26 

32 


348 

420 

640 

662 

336 

575 

466 


157 

192 

3L2 

422 

205 

280 

*278 




4 


Total, . 


1,219 


673 


















3,347 


1,846 






Co. Wexford. 
New Ross (1), f. 

Do. (2), . f. 
Ramsgnmge, f. 
Wexford, . f, 

Newtowubarry, f. 
Gorey, . f. 

Wexlbrd (2), i. 
Enniscortby, f. 












967 

9047 

10622 

969 

3634 

3824 

4949 

6058 

8221 

11361 

11986 

12966 


49 

50 


495 

460 

141 

997 

18C 

213 

421 

621 


231 

199 

67 

577 

102 

136 

216 

291 


10520 

7238 

10088 

13198 

77*22 

12754 


22 

27 

35 


Co. Roscommon. 
Abbeytown, f. 

Roscommon, f. 
Abbeycarton, f. 
St. Anne’s, 

St. Peter’s, f. 

St. Josephs, Sum- 
merhill, . 


319 

471 

287 

444 

481 

118 


19 9 
273 
164 
291 
235 

57 


_ 


lenipleBliunaon, f. 
Faytlic, . f, 
Summorhill, f. 
Wexford (2), f. 


412 

534 


190 

342 

89 

98 




6 


Total, , 


2,150 


1,219 


: 


244 

193 


5851 


12 


Co. Sligo. 
Sligo, . . f. 


691 


421 




12 


Total, . 


4,917 


2,538 




] 


Total, . 


691 


4*21 
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No. of 
Schools. 


County. 




Total No. 
of Pupils 
on Rolls. 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


No. of 
Schools- 


County 


Total No. 
of Pupil* 
on Balia. 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


5 


Antrim, 




1,879 


9C4 


3 


Longford, 


1,021 


486 


4 


Armagh, 




1,919 


893 


4 


Louth, 


3,662 


1,683 


4 


Cavan, . 




933 


457 


4 


Meath, 


2,255 


1,281 


3 


Donegal, 




678 


297 


7 


Queen’s, 


1.1197 


1,074 


3 


Down, 

Fermanagh, 




1,290 


680 


4 


Westmeath, 


1,219 


673 


- 




- 


- 


12 


Wexford, 


4,917 


2,538 


2 


Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 




1,507 


740 


6 


Wicklow, 


1,433 


Ml 


4 




1,420 


639 


90 


Total for Leiaator, 


42,536 


21,994 


25 


Total for Ulster, 




9,576 


4,670 


14 

3 


Galway, 

Leitrim, 


5,677 

803 


3,104 

479 


5 


Clare, 




2.326 


1,198 


7 


Mayo, 

Roscommon, 


3,347 


1,816 


25 


Cork, 




16,967 


0,019 


6 


2,130 


1,219 


9 

U 


Kerry, 

Limerick, . 




3,231 

7,370 


1,762 

3,017 


1 


Sligo, 


691 


421 


20 

13 


Tipperary, . 
Waterford,.. . 




7,703 

5,062 


4,252 

2,705 


31 


Total for Connaught, . 

Schools in Ulster, 

„ Munster, , 

,, Leinster, 


12.663 

9,576 

42.664 
42,536 


7.-069 

4,070 

22,853 

21,994 


86 


Total for Munster, 




42,664 


22,853 


8G 

90 


4 

24 

8 


Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 




1,511 

17,531 

2,493 


348 

8,504 

1,314 


31 

232 


„ Connaught, . 

Gross Total of Convent 


12,663 


7,069 


7 

7 


Kilkenny, . 
King’s, 




2,481 

2,608 


1,379 

1,388 




Capitation Cases, 


107,444 


56,506 



II. — Twenty-three Content Schoois Paib by Classification. 



Total No. i 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Bolls 

within the 
Tear euded 
3Ut Sec., 
188H. 



Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
| for the Year 
ended 
31st llee.. 



Boll 

Nu. 


i 

T 

s 

G 


School 


Total No. 
of Tuple for 
anytime an 
Roily 

within thn 
Year ended 
a lit Hms., 


A ££3 T 

Attendance 
of Pupil* 
or the Y ea* 
coded 
3Iit Deo. 
11188. 






MUNSTER. 












Co. Cork. 








7419 


48 


Carrlgtrwohill, 


f. 


200 


102 


9523 


53 


Castletown, 


f. 


249 


149 


9474 


60 


Crosshaven, 


f. 


442 


22 a 




3 


Total, . 




891 


477 






Co. Kerry. 








- 538 


54 


Dingle, 


f. 


495 


291 


545 


_ 


Tralee, 


1. 


862 


492 


12303 


55 


Itathmore, . 


1 


334 


185 


13051 


57 


Killarney, . 


i. 


530 


295 


2884 


_ 


Caberciveen, 


f. 


485 


240 


6654 


_ 


Killarney (2), 


f. 


48(5 


243 


8320 


58 


Iveuinare, . 


t 


509 


341 


II 


7 


Total, . 




3,701 


2,087 



13406 

11752 



ULSTER. 

Co. Armagh. 
Poitadown, f. 
Do. evg. 

Do. i. 

Middletown(2), f. 

Total, . 

Co. Fermanagh. 
Enniskillen, f. 
Total, . 

Co. Monaghan. 
Monaghan, f. 
Total, . 



IDO 

78 

167 

190 



3G7 



171 



207 



Q2 
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II. — Twenty-three Convent Schools Paid by Classification — continued. 



=S 5 


5 


School. 


Total Xo. 
Of Pupils for 
any time on 
Rolli 

within the 
Yenr ended 
a) at Dee., 
1688. 


Average 

Dally 

Attendance 
of Pupil* 
for the Year 
end cd 
31st Dee.. 
1003. 


Roll 

No. 


1 

S 


I 

School. 


Total Xo, I 
of Puplla for | 
any time on 
Roll* 1 
within the jl 
Year ended ] 
a 1 st Dec., I 
1K8H. J 


Arenrt 

Daily 

Attendance 
orPapilt 
'ortheTur 
ended 
3Ut bra., 

lest:. 






MUNSTER- con. 










LEINSTER— con. 






12FS 

mm 


48 

49 


Co. Waterford. 

Tallow, . f. 
Dunbar van, f. 


184 
269 | 
323 


99 
139 
16 1 


8546 


23 


Co. Longford. 
Ncwtownforbes, f. 


143 


76 




1 


Total, . . 


143 


76 






O.j * 




29 


Co. Meath. 
Navan(l), . f. 


273 ! 


162 
















3 


Total, . 


75G 


399 




1 


Total. . . 


273 


162 
















CONNAUGHT. 

Co. Mayo. 
Ballina, . f. 

Do. , . inft. 










LEINSTER. 
Co. Kildare. 
Ratliangac, f. 






5215 

12961 


20 


284 

444 


139 

133 


1133G 


41 


269 


125 




2 


Total, . 


728 


272 




23 


Gross Total of 








1 


Total, . 


269 


125 






Convent Classifi- 
cation Cases, 


8,016 


4,230 



III. — Three Monastery Schools Paid by Capitation. 



Roll 

No. 


District. 


School. 




Total No. 
of Pupils for 
any time on 
Holla 
within tho 
Y car ended 
31st Deo., 
1388. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 
of Pupils 
for tho Yoar 
ended 
31at Dec., 
1883. 


S6C9 


60 


MUNSTER. 
Co. Cork. 

Gt. GeorgeVstreet, . 


. m. 


918 


338 


5999 


60a 


Douglas-street, ■ . 


m. 


1,196 


508 




2 


Total, 


. 


2,114 


846 


3655 


54 


Co. Kerry. 

Milltovrn, .... 


. m. 


204 


110 




1 


Total, 




204 


no 




3 


Gross Total of Monastery Capitation 
Cases, • . ... 


2,318 


956 
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1888.] of National Education in Ireland. 

— Nineteen Mosasteey Schools Paid by Classification - . 









Total So 
o: Puj.il. for 










Total No. 
efPupil* for 


AT<>nitf« 

l>ailj> 


Roll 

No. 




Schools. 


*r.»iu 

nidi in tin* 
Year emlttl 
31st I Me., 
1U2I. 


..f Puj.ile 
for liiii Yiai 
emn-d 
3l»t Due., 
less. 


Roll 

No. 




Schools. 


Bulls 

within the 

Yt-arimlBl 
31st T*ee., 
IliBS. 


of Pupils 
for the Year 

Cist iicc., 
1BU8. 


12519 

12473 


56 

60 


MUNSTER. 
Co. Cork. 
Mallow, . m. 
Grec-nmount, m. 


442 

615 


241 

353 


7636 

918 


41 


LEINSTER — eon. 

Queen's Co. 
Coote-street, m, 
Castletown, . m. 


2-20 

llli 


109 

64 




2 


Total, . 


1,057 


534 




2 


Total, . 


336 


173 






_ Co. Kerry. 
Killarney, . m. 
















1703 


57 


356 


170 


12904 


35 


Co. Westmeath. 
St. Mary’s, ra. 


356 


204 




1 


Total, . 


356 


170 








Total, . 


356 


204 






Co. Tipperary. 
F etbard, . m. 










12847 


53 


256 


119 






CONNAUGHT. 
Co. Galway. 








1 


Total, . 


256 


119 










681 


44 


LEINSTER. 
Co. ‘C arlow. 

Tallow, . in. 


160 


80 


12423 

1016 

12672 

12765 


27 

31 

34 a 


Kilkerrin, . m. 

Galway, . ni. 

Nan's Island, m. 

Carrabeg, . m. 


19B 

551 

1.53 

190 


70 

253 

90 

85 






Total, . 




89 














1 


160 




4 


Total, . 


1,092 


498 






Co. Kildare. 
Kildare, . m. 














12747 


44 


215 


90 


13130 


26 


Co. Mato. 
Bunnacurry, . m. 


83 


30 




1 


Total, . 


215 


90 






l 


Total, . , 


83 








King's Co. 

St. Brendan’s, m. 
Clara, . in. 










12370 

6585 


36 

41 


256 

366 


153 

210 


12594 

12357 


27 

32 


Co. Roscommon. 

Higblake, m. 

Granlahas, m. 


89 

230 


36 

79 




2 


Total, . 


622 


363 






0 


Total, , 


313 


115 # 






Co. Kilkenny. 
St. Patrick’s, m. 










13265 


47 


287 


112 




19 


Grass Total of 
Monastery Classi- 
fication Cases, . 








1 


Total, . 


237 


112 






5,139 


2,565 



General Summary. 





Paid by Capitation. 


Paid by Classification. 




Total. 




— 


No. of 
Schools. 


Total No. 
of Pu|iila 
on 

Rolls. 


Average 

Daily 

Attcnd- 

aaco. 


No. uf 
Schools. , 


Total No. 
of Pupils 
on 

Hulls. 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance. 


No. of 
Schools. 


Total No. 
of rupila 
on 

Rolls. 

1 


Average 
Dailj 
; Attend- 
ance. 


Convents, . 


232 


107,444 


56,586 


23 


8,016 


4,230 


255 


115,460 


C0,81G 


Monasteries, 


3 


2,318 


956 


19 


5,139 


2,555 


22 


7,457 


3,521 


Total, 


235 


109,762 


57,542 


42 


1 3, 1 55 


6,795 


277 


122,917 ; 


64,337 
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IV. — List of 85 Island Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1888. 



County. 




Roll No. 


Name of School. 




51 


Antrim, . 


4 


9372 


Rathlin 


Island. 


Galway, 


34 


Donegal, . . 


1 


4739 


Go la 




■irriMi 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


5164 


Tory 




Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


5273 


Owey 




Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


5466 


Rutland 




Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


5899 


InishfreB 




Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


_ 


6571 


Arranmore (3) „ 


Ditto, . 




Ditto, , 


- 


9794 


Innishkeeraghan „ 


Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


10371 


Omit 




Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


11342 


Arranmore(2) 


Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


— 


13362 


Innismean 






_ 


Ditto, . 


2 


9990 


Inch, f. 




Ditto, . 


_ 


Fermanagh, . 


13 


11257 


Innisrooske 




Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 




Ditto, . 


6 


8002 


Drumginahau 1 Boa 


_ 


Ditto, . 


— 


11833 


Boa 


•J Island. 


Ditto, . 


— 


Ditto, . 


13 


7332 


Gubb Island 




_ 


Clare, . 


45 


6649 


Coney Island. 


Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


10316 


Scattery 




Ditto, , 


_ 


Ditto, . 


— 


12018 


Low 




Ditto, . 




Cork, 


58 


5868 


Long 




Ditto, . 




Ditto, . 


- 


IfWWl 


Wbiddy 




Ditto, . 




Ditto, . 


— 


12249 


Dursey 




Ditto, . 




Ditto, . 


— 


7452 


Laurence 




Ditto, . 


_ 








Cove, m. 


Bear 


Ditto, . 


_ 


Ditto, . 


- 


7453 


Do. f. 








Ditto, . 


_ 


7454 


Ballinakilla 








Ditto, . . 


59 


530 


Cape Clear, m. ) Clear 




_ 


Ditto, . 

Ditto, . 


- 


3557 

1275 


Do. f. (inland. 


Mayo, . 


26 


Ditto, . 


_ 


4839 


Do. 


f. 




- 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


58 


2281 

7335 


Reengarogue Island. 


Ditto, . 


- 


Ditto, . 


48 


3195 


Haulhowline 




Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 
Ditto, . . 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


” 


Ditto, . 
Kerry, . 


60 

54 


8918 

9337 


Spike „ 

liliuket Island. 


I 


Ditto, . 


57 


7887 

7888 


Knights- 
town, m. 


Valen- 


: 


Ditto, . 


_ 


10721 


Corobeg.m. 


Ditto, . 


- 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 




10722 

10819 


Do. f. 
Ballybear- 


Island. 


Ditto, . 


- 


Ditto, . 


_ 


10820 


ney, iu. 
Do. f. 




Ditto, . 


- 


Dublin, . 


30 


6118 


Lambay Island. 


Ditto, . 


“ 


Galway, . 


26 


12678 


Fauumoro 






12 








(InnisboiTm) Island 


Ditto, . 





6813 

11444 

12340 

10252 

12367 

13416 

9948 

10011 

13528 

10013 

12338 

12339 
13146 
11788 
11885 
11938 
12188 

12641 

12642 
12790 
1282C 
12901 
13030 

13043 

13044 

13464 

2307 

2308 

2309 
7338 
8309 
8547 
9557 
10935 
13130 

7987 

18174 

13311 
91 lb- 
12174 
13177 
9016 
9847 



Kilronayne,m.\ 

Do. f. I g-g 
Killeany, r £ £ 
Oat quarter, J "* ! > 5 
Omey Island. 
Lettermullen ,, 
Innisear „ 
Lettermore „ 
Drim, 1 Gorunna 
Tieruee, ) Island. 
Inishmaine Island,m. 

Do. f. 

Mynish „ 
Tawin „ 
Island Eady „ 
Inishnee „ 
Inishturbot „ 
Annaghvane „ 
Innisturk „ 
Peenish „ 
Innishbarra „ 
Knock „ 
Illaneeragh „ 
Innishtrawar „ 
Lettercallen, 
on Lettermore „ 
Muckinagh „ 
Slievemore 
Derean8 
Dooega 
Dooagh 
Bunuacurry 
Valley 
Bullsmoutb 
Saula 
Bunnacurry Monast 
Innisbofin Island. 
St. Columba'a, 
Innisturk Island. 
St.Patrick’s,Clare „ 
Iunishark 
Inislyre 
St Brigid’s, Clare „ 

Coney 
Innismurray 



V. — List of Thirty-three Ineustrial Departments (under tha Act) in con- 
nexion with recognised ^national Schools on 31st December, 1888. 



District No. 


Boll No. 


Nnmo and Locality of School. 


Religious Order. 


18 


11752 


Middletown, co. Armagh, . 


Sistern of St Louis. 


45 


7315 


Ennis, . . 


Sisters of Mercy. 


56 


4630 


Mallow, 


Do. 


59 


7651 


Clonakiity (St. Aloysius), . 


Do. 


48 


6376 


St. Coleman’s, Queenstown, 


Do. 


60a 


8230 


St. Nicholas, Cork, 




40 


1985 


Booterstown, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


35 


6632 


St. Bridget’s, Loughrea, 


Do. 


34 


8322 


Onghtemrd, .... 


Do. 


— 


4515 


St. Anne’s, Galway, . . 


Do. 


— 


12251 


Clifden, co. Galway, 


Do. 


57 


6654 


St. Joseph’s Home, Killarney, 


Do. 
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V. — List of Thirty-three Industrial Departments (trader the Act) in con- 
nexion •with recognised National Schools on 31st December, 1888 — con. 



District No. 


Roll No. 


Name and Locality of School. 


Religious Order. 


54 


9266 


Pembroke) Alms, Tralee, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


36 


3220 


St. John's, Parsonstowu, 


Do. 


51 


10684 


St. Vincent's, Limerick, 


Do. 


23 


8546 


Onr Lady of Sucaonr, Newtown Forbes, 


Do. 


25 


10475 


House of Charity, Drogheda, 


French Sisters of Charity. 


_ 


5387 


Dundalk, co. Louth, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


26 


12255 


St. Coluraba, "Westport, 


Do. 


18 


359 


St. Martha's, Monaghan, 


Sisters of St. Louis. 


27 


7233 


St. Monica's, Roscommon, . . , 


Sisters of Merc) 1 . 


12 


5851 


St. Laurence’s, Sligo, 


Do. 


21 


11887 


Belinda Abbey, Tubhercurry,* . 


Sisters of Charity. 


43 


9407 


St. Augustine’s, Templemore, 


Sisters of Mercy. 


53 


581 


St. Francie, Cashel, 


Presentation Sisters. 


43 


4068 


St. Louis, Thurles, , . . 


Do. 


46 


9432 


Tipperary, ..... 


Sisters of Mercy. 


6 


10110 


St. Catherine’s, Strabane, . 


Do. 


33 


8682 


Mount Carmel, Moate, 


Do. 


50 


11986 


St. Michael’s, Wexford, 


Do. 


60a 


8414 


Passage West, Cork, 


Do. 


35 


6839 


Ballinaslue, ..... 


Do. 


~ 


12754 


St. Joseph’s, Athloue, 


Do. 



• This Indui trial School li not under tho Board, but soma of tho children have attondod tho National School No.11887. 



VI. — List of Seventy-nine Evening- Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1888. 



Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 




Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


4 


3196 


Antrim, . 


Caddy. 

Guy’s. 

Fishcrstown, m. 


16 


51 


Armagh, 


Madden. 




- 


3592 




- 


105 




Blundell's Grange, 


m. 


- 


11415 




- 


Ki/fcPj 




Lislca (2). 




_ 


12137 




Glenravel, m. 


- 


ifrml 


„ 


St. Patrick’s, 


m. 


7 


2 




Largy. 

Taylorstown, North. 


- 


12663 




Mullavilly (2). 




• 


4808 










Belturbet, 




8 






Castle-st, Convent 


23 


8089 


Cavan, 


m. 


- 


UYI'H 




St Patrick’s, f. 


- 


12064 


„ 


Cloncovidl 




8a 




















11426 




Whiteabbey. 


1 


11182 


Donegal, . 


Tamney Robertson. 




— 


11482 




Greencastle, m. 




10316 








_ 


1)403 




Do. £ 


8 


Down, 


jjargymorc. 
Bridge End. 




9 


6963 






9a 


4862 






_ 


7262 


„ 


Milford Street, f. 

St. Malacliy’s, Convent 


V 1 


8576 




Beersbridge. 
Gilford Mil, 




_ 




„ 


11 


4811 




m. 


_ 


9718 




Milford Street, in. 


~ 


4812 




Do. 


f. 


11 


7855 




Derrynaseer, m. 


- 


9641 




Maherally (2). 




_ 


11060 




Do. £ 


17 


1246 




Annsborougb. 


ID. 




13049 




Brankenstown. 


— 


1485 




Do. 


t. 






. - 


3715 




Sbrigley. 




11 


1747 

9719 


Armagh, . 


Aghacommon. 

Edward Street, Convent. 


- 






Killyleagh. 
Drumanesa Mills. 




_ 


13316 




19 


1608 




Rostrevor, 


m. 




12441 




Portadown, Convent. 


- 


6876 




Rathfriland, 


cn. 


i5 


2837 

6184 


» 


Maghery. 




6442 




Killowen, 


m. 


16 


8166 




Mullavilly. 


7 


2558 


Londonderry 


Gulladuh. 






8487 

8702 


„ . 


Loughgadl. 

Milford. 


6 


11586 


Tyrone, 


Sion Mills. 




** 




•> 


St. Patrick’s. 


14 


3587 




Beragh. 





* This Xreninf Bohool hu • uparate Boll No. 
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VI. — List of Seventy-nine Evening Schools in connexion on 31st December 
18SS — continued. 



Dis- 

trict. 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


Dis- 

trict 


Roll 

No. 


County. 


School. 


14 


12835 


Tyrone, 


Cloughfiu, Upper. 


30 


752 


Dublin, 


Central Model, m. 


_ 


5180 




Roscavcy. 


- 


5640 


„ 


West Dublin Model, m 


- 


5182 




Dramlester. 


- 


651*2 


» 


Josepliian. 


- 


1382 




Rarogun. 




3007 


„ 


St. IVIicbau’s, m 


15 


2489 




Roan. 


37 


744 






_ 


10283 




Newmills. 


40 


6978 




TncMcore Model, m, 


- 


11171 


„ 


Annugbmore. 


- 


3917 


„ 


Riugsend, m 


- 


13487 


„ 


Loy Convent.* 


















33 


4332 


Westmeath, 


Moate. 


60 


11997 


Cork, 


SS. Peter and Paul’s, m . 












11998 




Do. f. 


32 


3560 


Lralway, , 


Cornamona. 


- 


5800 


» • 


Blarney Village. 


- 


10332 




Il'otipool. 










21 


7327 


Mayo, 


Rooskey. 


49 


72-25 


Waterford, . 


Mayfield. 










“ 


12522 


” 


Portlaw Convent. 


35 


I860 


Roscommon, 


Ballybny. 



• This Craning School lias a separate Roll Numbor. 



VII. — List of Sixty-eight Vested Schools to -which Grants for Teachebs* 
Residences have been made. 



County. 


School. 


County. 


School. 


County. 


School. 


Armagh, . 


Townsend, N. T. 


Cork, . 


Glcnahulla. 




Longford, 


Longford. 


Hamilton, 


Ditto, . 


Walterstown. 




Ditto, . 


Cassells. 


Ditto, . 


Clumueyfield, 




Meath, . 


Kilcloon. 


Cavan, 


Derrydamph. 


Kerry, 


" Derry cunnihy. 




Ditto, . 


Baconstown. 






Ditto, . 


Portmageo. 








Donegal, . 


Milford. 


Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Drumnaourra. 

Glanmore. 




Queen’s, . 


Abbeyleix, North. 


Down, 


Downshire. 


Limerick, 


Ballyloghane. 




Wexford, 


Carrickbyme. 






Ditto, . 


Monagay. 








Fermanagh, 


Brookeborougb. 


Ditto, . 


iirurDe. 








Ditto, . 


Tempo. 


Ditto, . 


Meauus. 




Wicklow, 


Lacken. 


Ditto, . 


Mullinaburtlin. 












Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Immarue. 

Belleek, 


Tipperary, 


Garryclogher. 




Galway, . 


Lettergesb, bl. 












Ditto, . 


Ditto, t 


L. Derry,. 


Gorren. 


Waterford, 
Ditto, . 


Faithlegg. 

Ballinvella. 




Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Clondoyle. 

Gurrane. 










Ditto, . 


New Inn. 


Tyrone, . 


Dunmoyle. 


Carlow, . 


Rnthanna. 




Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 


Leam. 

Treen. 












Ditto, . 


Onaght. 




Scropul. 


Dublin, . 


Ringscnd. 




Ditto. . 


Killeany. 


Clare, 






Ditto, . 


Ini sheer. 


Ditto, . 


Clounadrum. 


Kildare, . 


Kilberry. 




Ditto, . 




Ditto, « 


Kilbaha. 








Kiskeam. 


Kilkenny, 


Graine. 




Leitrim, . 


Drumadom. 


Cork, 










Ditto, . 


Kingwilliamstown ? m. 


King’s, . 


St Cromm’s. 




Mayo, 


Knocks. 


Ditto, . 


Ditto, f. 


Ditto, . 


Bunn. 




Ditto, . 


Loughanamon. 


Ditto, . 


Conrea. 






Ditto, . 


St. Columbas, Inii- 


Ditto, . 


Mallow. 


Longford, 


Moydow. 






turk. 


Ditto, . 


Clonakilty, m. 


Ditto, . 






Ditto, . 


Aglish. 


Ditto, . 


Knockacoletha. 


Ditto, . 


Cloneen. 




Ditto, . 


Kiikelly. 
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Vm, — L ist of Names of Forty Schools in which Special Grants of 
Salary in aid of Industrial Instruction were available, under Hides 02, 
53, and 54, for Year ended 31st December, 1888. 



County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll No. 


School. 


County. 


Dis- 

trict. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Antrim, 


8 


&8B 


Crumlin-road, Con- 


Carlow, . 


44 


056 


Carlow Convent. 








vent. 








,i 


D 




St. Mai achy’ a „ 


Dublin, . 


40a 


6742 


Warren mount. 




19 




Canal- street. 


. 


— 


9743 


Roundtown. 


Armagh, 


H 


40 


721 


Hlackrock, f. 










, . 


- 


1983 


Uooterstows. 


Down, . 


19 


9725 


Rostra vor. 


Kildare, . 


44 


4997 


Athy, Convent. 


Monaghan, 


24 


5617 


Carrickmacross, In- 










7299 


dustrial. 


Kilkenny, 


47 


806 


Kilkenny „ 


Clare, 


45 


Kilrush, f. 


41 


13118 




King’s, . . 


Clara, f. 


Cork, 


55 




Kanturk. 






„ 


59 


8430 


Skilibereen, Convent 


Longford, . 


23 


057 


Longford, Convent. 


i) • 


CO 


5940 


Blackrock „ 






•I 


6'Ua 


8414 


Passage West. 


Queen’s, 


41 


13343 


Coote-street, f. 












- 


13386 


Maryboro’, 1. 


Limerick, 


51 


St. Mary’s. 


„ 


- 


7183 


Mountmeliick, f. 


„ 


- 


6936 


St. John’s. 




44 


6497 


Stradbally, Convent. 


», • • 


— 


9296 


Adare, f. 










- 


mic.y.im 


Mount St. Vincent. 


Wexford, 


49 


967 


New Ross (1), f. 


»* ’ • 


— 


11197 


Bruff, f. 




60 


L29G6 


Wexford (2), f. 




52 


6032 


St. Catherine’s. 








„ 


- 


6569 


St. Anne’s. 


Galway, 


34 a 


8795 


Oranmore, f. 










— 


4515 


N. T. Smith Convent 


Tipperary, 


46 


9432 


Tipperary, Convent. 


ij 


35 


6632 


St. Vincent’?. 


53 


■fkTjEl 


Fetbard „ 




— 


6839 


Ballinasloe, f. 


ji • • 


- 


HI 


Camck-on-Snir, „ 


” • ■ 


42 


13208 


Gort, Convent. 



IX. — Half-time Pupils attending National Schools. 

Tlie Commissioners Laving Lad under consideration tLe case of factory children 
who attend National Schools for half time, have decided that the following 
attendances qualify Buck pupils for presentation for fees to the teachers at the 
annual results examinations, viz. : — 

200 days of 2 hours a day. 

135 days of 3 hour3 a day. 

100 days of 4 hours each day. 

80 days of 5 horn’s each day. 

66 days of 6 hours each day. 

The teacher* shall adopt such a system of marking half-time pupils who attend 
for more than four hours, as will afford a means of check on the accuracy of the 
records. 

List of 104* Schools attended by half-time pupils in 1888. 



List. 


EoU. 


School. 


Dist. 


Roll 


School. 


3 


6737 


Ballymoney Model, 


m. 


8 


10435 


Jennymount. 






9634 


Balnamore, 






10831 


Milford Mill. 




4 


7757 




£ 




4223 


Lisburn, 


m. 




7967 


Harryville (1), 


f. 




4224 


Do. 


f. 


, T 


12565 


B-illyiuoney-street, 


f. 


» ' 


8584 


Old Lodge Road, 


m. 


6 


11586 


Sion Mills, 


m. 




8585 


Do. 


f. ; 




11587 


Do. 


f. 




11449 


St. M ark’s (Ligoniel). 






7151 


Drumnahey. 




u 


7319 


Wolfhill, do. 




8 


10254 


Railway-street, 


LI. 




8804 


Wolfhill Mill, do. 




» 


10311 


Do. 


f. 


« 


8516 


Ligoniel Village. 





* Occasion*! Pupils ia otter Schools, 
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List of 101* School s attended by half-time pupils in 1888 -continued. 



10 



11482 

11483 
8066 

10072 

10336 

0262 

11305 

12838 

1224 

9950 

9951 

11712 

11713 
8368 

81 

25 

26 
5430 

7836 

7837 
7609 

12376 

9063 

11862 

2649 

2650 
11426 

27 

0612 

11160 

12296 

9024 

12047 

5793 

5794 

10338 

10339 
4862 
8576 

12191 

11598 

13270 



Greeucastle, 

Do. 

Springfield. 

Crumlin Road, 

Do. (3), 

Old Park. 

Hiiden. 

Edenderry, 

Do. 

Couway-streot (2), 

Do. 

Ballyclare, 

Do. 

Barn Mills. 

Black-lull. 

Carnmoney (1). 

Do. <2). 

Cogrey Mills. 

Doagli, 

Do. 

J oymount. 

MiUbrook. 

Mossley, 

Sullatober. 

White Abbey, 

Do. 

Do. (2). 

Whiteliouse (1). 
Campbell’s Row. 

Linfield Mill. 

Linfield. 

Hutchinson-street (1). 
York Road. 

Seaman’s Friend Society. 
Do. 

Holycross, 

Do. 

Bridge End, 

Beersbridge. 

Castlegardens. 

Comber Spinning Mill. 
Bloomfield. 



Diet. Roll. 



15 



19 



4811 

4812 
12590 
11430 

8344 

8424 

407 

2254 

2255 
9682 
10799 
9271 

8403 

8404 

13112 

13113 
102 

8220 

7647 

9640 

9325 

12365 

10490 

12073 

8166 

11720 

8702 

1246 

1486 

6024 

4648 

3745 

10793 

6236 

6237 
7508 

11329 

4347 

12522 

7225 

5800 

7026 



Softool, 



Gilford Mill, 

Do. 

Edgarstown (1). 

Seapatrick. 

Portadown, 

Do. 

Gortalowry. 

Brackaville, 

Do. 

Loy Convent. 

Lislea (2). 

Lisdrumcor. 

Tandrajree, 

Do. 

St. James’s, 

Do. 

Armagh, 

Mt. St. Catherine’s Convent. 
Darklev, 

Do. 

Tollymore. 

St. Patrick's, 

Do. 

Drum cairn. 

Mullavilly (1). 

Tamnamore. 

Milford. 

Annsboro, 

Do. 

Killyleagh. 

Irish-street. 

Shrigly. 

Drumaness Millay 
Bessbrook, 

Do. 

Canal-street. 

Ballybot. 

Laragh (occasionally). 
Portlaw Convent. 

Mayfield, 

Blarney Village, 

Do. 



inft. 



* Ocoanional Pupils in other Soho ols. 



| Appendix E. 
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oj Rational Education in Ireland- 

APPENDIX H. 



Agricultural Schools on 81st December, 18SS. 

I, — Agricultural Schools under the exclusive Management of Board. 
T I I — i i r 

Roll 



No. I County. 




School. 


Post Iowa. 


Area of 
Farm. 


| *5 


Albert Training Institu- 
tion, .... 


Crlasncvin, 


A. It. P. 

17JI 3 24 


30 


Munster (Cork), . 


Cork, .... 


12fi .{ J7 


tin 


EnnlskiUenSckoolG arden * 


Enniskillen, . 


3 2 10 


13 



* Conneetod with Model School and specially inspected for Agricultural Results by Agricultural Superintendent. 

II. — Agricultural Schools under Local Management. 
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II. — Agricultural Schools under Local Management — continue!. 



No. 


County. 


nist. 

No. 


P.oll 

No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


An a of 
Farm. 


Oitecnwaa-k 
list Littrjrr 

I'-csulia ’ 
Period erdei 














A. 


It. p. 




33 


Meath, 


29 


6592 


Woodpole, 


Kells, .... 


15 


0 0 


29. 2. £3 


34 


Westmeath, . 


33 


931 


Ballinvally, . 


Dclvin, .... 


6 


2 0 


29. 2. S3 


35 


Galway, 


3G 


82(14 


Esker, No. 2, . 


Banaglicr, 


8 


2 20 


31. I. S3 


33 


Ditto, 


27 


89G5 


Williamstown, 


Williamstown, Castlerea, 


9 


0 0 


31. l.ij 


37 


Ditto, 


35 


10488 


Killasolau, 


Caltra, Balliuasloe, . . 


3 


1 0 


23. 2.83 


38 


Leitrim, 


12 


13010 


Kilmore, . 


Drunikeeran, . , 


4 


0 0 


30. 4.83 


39 


Mayo, . . 


20 


4692 


Carragorra, 


Ivnockmore, Fox ford. 


9 


0 0 


31. 3. £3 


40 


l3itto, 


21 


1412 


Doocastle, 


Bunniuaddeu, Ballymote, 


1 


2 19 


31 . 3.83 


41 


Ditto, 


32 


5120 


Lehinch, . 


Hollymount, Mavo, 


8 


0 0 


29. 2:88 


42 


Ditto, 


20 


5238 


Lisauiskn, . 


Knockmore, Foxford, 


1 


3 0 


31. 3.88 


43 


Ditto, 


- 


G942 


Cavrowmore 


















Palmer, 


Ratblacken, Ballina, 


3 


3 0 


30. 4.E8 


44 


Ditto, 


- 


11920 


Callow, . 


Foxford, 


1 


3 0 


31. 3. BO 


45 


Roscommon, 


28 


10218 


North Yard, . 


Strokestown, . 


5 


0 0 


29. 2.88 


4l> 


Ditto, 


27 


I29C4 


Ballymurray, . 


Ballymurray, Roscommon, 


20 


0 0 


31. 1 .£3 


47 


Sligo, . 


12 


9669 


Doonfiin,. , 


Skrcen, Sligo, . 


3 


0 0 


31. 3. PR 


48 


Ditto, , 


20 


4U)G 


Kilrusheiter, , 


Templeboy, Ballisodare, . 


13 


0 0 


31. 3.81! 


49 


Ditto, 


12 


10473 


Calry, 


Burn, Sligo, . 


1 


0 0 


30. 4.88 


50 


Ditto, . 


22 


1 '271)7 


Clonlough, 


Boyle, .... 


4 


0 0 


31. 3.88 


51 


Ditto, 


12 


3138 


Ballacutrauta, . 


Dromard, Ballisodare, . 


11 


0 0 


29. 2.88 



III. — School Gardens under Local Management in connexion with 
Board. 



No. 






Roll No. 


School. 


Post Town. 


1 


Armagh, 




16 


9271 


Lisdrumchor, . 


Markothill. 


2 


Cavan, 




23 


12064 


Cloncovid, 


LoughdufF. 


3 


Ditto, 




- 


11034 


Ballykabe, Upper, . 


Ballyliaise. 


4 


Donegal, 




6 


5230 


Convoy, .... 


Convoy, Ilapkoe. 


5 


Ditto, 




5 


4608 


Bruckless, 


Dunkineely. 


6 


Ditto, 




2 


9035 


Drumbeg, 


Strabane. 


7 


Down, . 




11 


80 


Magberabcrry, 


Moira. 


8 


Londonderry, 




3 


1235)1 


Rallagh, . . 


Dungiven. 


9 


MonaghaD, . 




23 


10934 


Roran, .... 


Drimmully, Clones. 


10 


Ditto, 




10 


7308 


Barrattitoppy, . 


Scotstown. 


11 


Ditto, 




- 


10574 


B alii hay. 


Ballibay. 


12 


Tyrone, , 




2 


9868 


Lougbash, 


Gortin. 


13 


Ditto, , 




14 


4719 


Aughadarragh, 


Augber. 


14 


Ditto, 




15 


10085 


Killyman, . . 


Moy. 


15 


Claro, . 




51 


6317 


Derrynaveigh, 


O' Callaghan’s Mills. 


16 


Cork, . 




5S 


1867 


Castleiyons, . . . 


Ferraoy. 


17 


Ditto, 




53 


5567 


Adrigolo, 


Baniry. 


18 


Ditto, 




60a 


12676 


Clogneen, 


Cathedral, Cork. 


19 


Limerick, . 




52 


79.92 


Banogue, . , . 


Croora. 


20 


Tipperary, . 




43 


3328 


Mardyke, 


Thurles. 


21 


Carlow, 




47 


11347 


Kilgreauy, 


Bagnalstown. 


22 


Dublin, 




30 


4660 




Don abate. 


23 


Kilkenny, . 




49 


11492 


Inistioge (2), . 


Thomastown. 


24 


King's, . 




41 


8B68 


Ballycowan, . 


Tullamore, 


25 


Wicklow, 




40 


11353 


Enmakcriy, . 


Enubkerry. 


26 


Galway, 




42 


9773 


Louglicutra, . 


Louglicutra, Gort 


27 


Ditto, 




27 


10786 


Farm, .... 


Ballymoc. 


28 


Ditto, 




32 


6945 


Bckan, .... 


Ballyhaunis. 


29 


Roscommon, 




21 


4100 


Loughglynn, . . . 


Castlerea. 


30 


Sligo, . 




12 


3337 


Tubborvunane, 


Skreen. 
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APPENDIX 


r. 




I. — List of Udilddio Applications a'u led during the year 1888, with Tabulation, 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Hoard of Works for Keport on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant. 


CorXTY AHD 

Nams. 


Date of 

Date nf Receipt of 

Reference to Report and 
Board ot Estimate- fr.im 

V»' orks. Board of 

Works. 


Amount of 
Grant. 


Dato of Daic nf Advice 

Receipt of of Grant to 

I.eaju* Board of 

executed. Works. 


Date of 
Trans mission 
nf Plans by 
Board of 
Works to 
■Applicant. 
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T. — List of Building Applications aided during the year 1888, -with Tabulatir 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from da-e'S 
reference to Boabd of Works for Report on Site as described in 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant — continued. 



Count v and 


Date of 


Date of 
Receipt of 




Drttu of 


Baforenos to 


ltn port and 


Amount of 


Receipt of 


Nawb. 


Board of 
Works. 


Estiaiato from 
Board of 
W orks. 


Grant. 


L untie 
executed. 
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IL — List of Vestsd Schools to which. Grants for Improvements were made during 
1888, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in Executing the Works 
from time ot referring case to Board of Works for Estimate, till Plans, dec., 
were transmitted to Manager. 
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[1883, 



APPENDIX K. 



Carlisle and Blake Premiums for 1888. 



— 


Dist. 

No. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


Toaoher. 


Amount 

of 

Gratuity. 


f 


29 


6488 


Loughcretv, 


Margaret Kennedy, 


£ 

7 


Head-Inspector i 

Molloy's Group, 1 


33 


11979 


Gortloney, . f. 


Brigid M‘Ev6y, . 


6 




37 


2204 


Twomilelioiise, m. 


Patrick M‘ Manus, 


4 




46 


8419 


Ardpatrick, Limerick, 


Patrick J. Joyce, 


7 


„ M'Callura’s „ - 


36 


12808 


Clohiucli.Ti pporary.f . 


Ellen Sullivan, . 


6 




40a 


10461 


Donny brook, Dublin, m. 


Michael Kelly, . , 


4 




55 


12292 


Canovee, , . . m. 


J eremiah M ‘Car thy, . 


7 


„ Newoll's „ -j 


59 


12286 


Clonakilty,* . m. 


John Crowley, . 


6 




59 


1316 


Lisavaird, . f. 


Ellen C.ollins, 


4 




2a 


7527 


Faugh an vale, . . 


Mary E. Johnston, 


7 


„ Seymour’s „ « 


3 


8016 


Macosquin, 


Thomas Jackson, . 


6 




5 


1240 


Koouaghan, 


James Gallagher, 


4 


r 


20 


12003 


Quigahar, , 


Patrick Kavanagh, 


7 


it Connellau’8 , -j 


12 


1347 


Campliill, . in. 


J ames Barrett, . 


6 


l 


22 


12635 


Tanuaghbrack, . f. 


Mary Cryan, 


4 


r 


9 


12708 


Ormeau-road, . 


Henry E. Carter, 


7 


,, Bole's | „ ■ 


flA 


9063 


Mossley, . 


James Paisley, 


6 




4 


2317 


Dunminuing, . 


Thomas S. Harhison, . 


4 



* Lato District Cl. 
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AppautixL. APPENDIX L. 

Sira" Questions proposed at Examinations of Teachers and Monitors, 

Questions. July, 1888. 



Male 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paperi. 



I. —MALE TEACHERS. 

METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for tins paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 
Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Roantree, District Inspector. 



1. Draw a plan of a room 42 x 21 feet fitted with dual desks in suffi- 
cient number, facing the side wall ; show the advantages of the arrange- 
ment of the desks and insert the- draft circles in their proper places 

12 marks. 

2. Show by a diagram the method of changing places on the bipartite 
system from desks to floor and vice versa — (1) when the desks are 
attached to, (2) when detached from the wall of school-room. 

12 marks. 

3. State fully the only classes of persons now eligible for appointment 

as teachers or assistant teachers of National schools. 12 marks. 

4. Write out in detail a set of cautions to monitors against the defects 

in teaching that are most common among them. Give also specific 
directions to monitors as to the preservation of order and discipline in 
the classes entrusted to their care. 12 marks. 

5. Draw out a time table for a boys’ school for an average attendance 

of 80 pupils, with a staff — principal, assistant, and monitor. Show that 
the principles which should govern the construction of a time table are 

observed in yours. 12 marks. 

6. What subjects may be intrusted to unpaid monitors to teach! 
How are monitors to be prepared for teaching these subjects? 

6 marks. 

7. Draw up brief notes of a lesson on “Taxes.” 6 marks. 

8. Under what circumstances are reductions liable to be made in 

the salaries of First Class Teachers, according to the Commissioners' 
Buies ? 6 marks. 

9. What aro the elementary tables in arithmetic ; and how should 

each be taught ? 6 marks. 

10. What is the only legitimate means of securing a large advanced 

class in a school ? 6 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Gallum, Head Inspector. 

Mr, Sullivan, District Inspector. 

Mr, M 4 Clintock, District Inspector. 

1, Explain and prove the rule for reducing a vulgar fraction to i 
decimal — (a) when the decimal is finite, (b) when it recurs. 20 
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2. A sum of money put out at compound interest amounts to Appendix L. 
£1,760 8s. id. at tlie end of the second year, and to £1,904 Is. id. Ex( ~[7 
at the end of the fourth year; find the sum and the rate per cent. nation 

20 marts. Questions 

3. 120 gallons, worth 11s. each, are formed by mixing spirits at lGs., Male 
at 15s., and at 8s. a gallon. Show, arithmetically, that the mixture may Ttachert. 
be formed in several ways. Work out two solutions. 20 marks. 

4. A house held on a lease, which expires three years hence, brings aper * 
in a profit rent of £12 10s. per annum. What fine must be paid now 

to add one year to the lease, compound interest being allowed at 5 per 
cent, per annum? 20 marks. 

5. A can run a mile in 4 minutes 56 seconds, B can run a mile in 

5 minutes 23 seconds ; A gives B a start of 27 yards, in what distance 
will he overtake him 1 20 marks. 

6. Investigate the principle on which the rule for proving multiplica- 
tion by casting out the nines is based. 10 marks. 

7. What is the hour between two and. three o’clock when the hands 
of a watch are inclined to one another at an angle of 100° i 10 marks. 

8. What principal will in three years produce £780 8s. compound 

interest, at 4 per cent, per annum? 10 marks. 

9. If the value of gold per oz. be to the value of silver per oz. as 

15£ : 1, and the value of a gold coin weighing ISO grains he £1 9s. 2 \d., 
what is the weight of a shilling in grains 1 10 marks. 

10. Given log 10 2=0*30103 and log 10 3*=0’47712 ; find log 10 5'4. 

10 marks. 

GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five of those questions , of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. Smith, District Inspector. 

1. What is a man, 

If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 

Rigidly to be great 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrels in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. 

If that his majesty would aught with us, 

We shall express our duty in his eye ; 

And let him know so. 

Parse fully the words in italics in the above passages. 16 marks. 

2. “ But far within, 

And in their own. dimensions like themselves, 

The great seraphic lords and cherubim 
In close recess and secret conclave sat ; 

A thousand demigods on golden Beats, 

Frequent and full." 

Exhibit a particular analysis of the above passage, explaining fully 
as to a class. 14 marks. 

R 2 
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Appendix l. 3 . Trace to their origin, and explain fully according to their etymology, 
Ex — ' the following words : — Cower, distress, esquire, field, impeach, jury 

nation mast, lanyard. 10 marks. 

Questions. 4. Criticize the following statement : — C( The teaching of English 
Grammar should be begun, and based throughout its course, on°the 
Teachers, analysis of sentences.” 10 marks. 

A} Papers Correct or defend the following sentences, assigning in every case 
p ’ a reason for your answer : — 

(а) Experience tells one that one ought mind his own business. 

( б ) If I have time I will inquire about that house to be let. 

(c) The idle and industrious pupils benefit alike under such a 
scheme. 

(dj He not only ought but shall do it. 

(e) Having finished the journey no move was made during the 
following week. 10 marks. 



6 . Explain the terms enlargement , completion , and extension, as used 

in analysis ; and name the part of speech, or its equivalent, which is 
employed in each of these operations. 5 marks. 

7. What is a spondee, what a trochee 1 What is meant by the Heroic 

measure ; name some poems written in it ? 5 marks. 

8 . To what period does the Saxon Chronicle belong 1 Name three of 

the early Anglo-Saxon writers. 6 marks. 

9. Write out a list of ten vulgarisms prevalent in Ireland — under- 
lining those most in use in the vicinity of your school. 6 marks. 

10. (a) When are words said to be synonymous 1 

( 6 ) Show how their shades of difference in meaning may be best 
distinguished. 

(c) Compare the following groups of words : — 

Wearied, fatigued ; complete, entire 3 invent, discover. 

8 marks. 



PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Tour penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy toith 
which you copy the following passages : — 

I see rich Bagdad once again, 

With its turrets of Moorish mould, 

And the Khalif’s twice five hundred men 
Whose binishes flamed with gold 3 
I call up many a gorgeouB show 
Which the Pall of Oblivion hides — 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides 3 
All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides ! 

People, young and raw, and soft-natured, think it an easy thing to 
gain love, and reckon their own friendship a sure price of any mans; 
but when experience shall have shown them the hardness of most 
hearts, the hollowness of others, and the baseness and ingratitude 0 
almost all, they will then find that a friend is tb© gift of God, and 
He only whp made hearts can unite them. 
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GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. — 100 Marks. 

Two "hours and a half are allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘CalluMj Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar. District Inspector. 

1. Divide a given right line into two parts, such that the square of 

one of them may be equal to the rectangle contained by the other and a 
given, right line. 20 marks. 

2. Two unequal circles touch externally ; prove (a) that their common 
tangent subtends a right angle at the point of contact, and (b) that its 
square is equal to the rectangle contained by their diameters. 

20 marks. 

3. If the base of a triangle be given in magnitude and position, and 
the ratio of the sides ; show that the locus of the vertex is a circle which 
divides the base harmonically in the ratio of the sides. 20 marks. 

4. If the diameter of a circle be produced to C, until the produced 

part is equal to the radius, show that the tangents from C and their 
chord of contact form an equilateral triangle. 20 marks. 

5. The height of a spherical segment is 4 inches, and the diameter of 

its base is 20 inches ; find (a) the area of the convex surface of the seg- 
ment, and. (b) its solid content. 20 marks. 

6. If two triangles have one angle in one equal to one angle in the 

other, the sides about two other angles proportional, and the remaining 
angles either both acute or both not acute, the triangles are similar. 
Prove this. 1 0 marks. 

7. On a given right line describe a segment of a circle that shall con- 
tain an angle equal to a given acute angle. 1 0 marks. 

8. Inscribe a regular pentagon in a given circle. 1 0 marks. 

9. Prove that triangles of the same altitude are to one another as 

their bases. 10 marks. 

10. A sphere and a cube have the same surface : show that the 
volume of the sphere is 1*38 times that of the cube. 10 marks. 



ApptndXzK 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mala 

Tcacluri. 

A 1 Papers. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION— 50 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

1. The Value of the Fine Arts. 

2. Electricity and its applications. 

ALGEBRA.— 100 Macks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive question to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 

1 . Solve the equations — 

v?-\-x y-\-y 2 — 84. 

x — xy 4- y = 6. 20 marks. 
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2. If a and /3 are the roots of x*+px + q = 0, show that 



+ /33 “ 



7 s 18 marks. 

3. The sum. of three numbers in geometrical progression is 70 ; if the 

extremes be each multiplied by four, and the mean by five, the product* 
are in arithmetical progression ; find the numbers. 18 marks. 

4. Shov that 



. T . — — =0, when z=l(a-b + c). 

ab — az be — bz az-ac a ' 



1 1 





24 marks. 


Solve the equation. — 




x(Vx + 1) 2 =102 (a:+ Vx)— 2576. 


20 marks. 


Solve the equations — 




“3 T J 


10 mark*. 


Simplify — 




a 2 + b 2 + ab x* 




(a 3 — 6 3 ) (cc* — a 4 ) (a — b) (x— d) * 


10 marks. 


Multiply — 
9 , 


2 


+ v 3 (1 + a) - VZx by V 3 (1 + a;) + V3a; 


VZx 




10 marks. 



9. For what value of m will 5x 2 + 6x + m=0 have equal roots! 

10 marka 

10. The fourth, forty-second, and last terms of an arithmetical pro- 

gression are 0, - 95, and - 125, respectively ; find the first term and the 
number of terms. 10 marka 



HISTORY.— 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Or. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rodgers, District Inspector. 

Mr. Hogam, District Inspector. 

1. Tell what you know of three different forms of Government which 
existed at Rome. Why was the first abolished, and when ! 8 marks. 

2. From what date and by what divisions do the Mahometans compute 

their time ! Who were the Caliphs 1 8 marks. 

3. Account for the feelings of hatred and contempt shown by the 

Jews towards the Samaritans and Galileans. 8 marks. 

4. Who was the first Emperor of Germany! When and by whom 

was he elected 1 Who were the “ Electors ” under the Old Genaon 
Empire 1 8 marks. 

5. What did the Licence Act in the reign of Charles I. provide 

When did it expire, and what was the result 1 8 marks. 

6. When was the Kingdom of Lombardy established and by whom 

What became of this kingdom subsequently! _ 4 imr “'. 

7. Give the dates of accession of the following English monardis 
and the House to which each belonged : — Edward I., Henry rV, Hear? 
Vn,, Elizabeth. 
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8. "What evidences remain that the ancient inhabitants of Ireland were Appendix z. 

well acquainted with some of the fine arts 1 4 marks. Ex8 ~-T 

9. What great social reform was effected in Russia by the Emperor nation 

Alexander III. ? 4 marks. Question*. 

10. Sketch briefly the history of Australia. 4 marks. Male 

Teachers. 

GEOGRAPHY. — 60 marks. A 1 Papers. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. O'Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a sketch map of the principal islands and groups of the 

Malaysian or Eastern Archipelago, lying between the mainlands of 
Asia and Australia. Mark the capitals, straits, etc., and shade the 
Dutch possessions. 16 marks. 

2. Name the planets whose day is of nearly equal length with the 

earth’s, and those whose day is under twelve hours, and note the extent 
to which the latter depart from the form of spheres. 12 marks. 

3. On December 21, a ship captain in north latitude observes at noon 

that the sun’s altitude is 56°, and that Greenwich time as shown by the 
chronometer is 3 o’clock, p.m. ; find his position, and explain the various 
steps in the process. 1 0 marks. 

4. Show that the ocean currents correspond generally in direction 
with the prevailing winds, and comment on this correspondence. 

12 marks. 

5. Give the positions and the proper geographical designations of 
Palte, Warragong, Niti Ghaut, Agra-dagh, Kimberley. 10 marks. 

6. Describe the course and influence of the Kuro-Siwo. 6 marks. 

7. How are fogs produced 1 How do you account for the prevalence 

of fogs off the coast of Newfoundland ? 6 marks. 

8. Describe the Mongolian race, as to physical and mental character- 
istics ; and give an account of its distribution. 8 marks. 

9. Name the two largest lakes of Australia, and state their character- 
istics. 4 marks. 

10. State as fully as you can what is known of the two largest 

planets. 6 marks. 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 



N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. M‘Clintocb:, District Inspector. 

1. Show that in any triangle — 

a sin (B-C )- \-b sin (C— A)-f-c sin (A— B)=0. 

12 marks. 



2. Prove that — 

sin A (1 + tan A) + cos A (1 + cob A) - sec A=£ 

b 12 marks. 

when tan 
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jipptndixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*, 

Male 
Tea chert. 

A 1 Papers. 



3. Prove that — 

coa 4 A=8 cosfA— 8 cos 2 A-bl. 10 marks. 

4. Show that the area of a triangle is 

Vs(s — a ) ( s-b ) (s-c), 

where s=-^ (a + b + c). 

(The value of cos A in terms of the sides may be assumed). 

8 marks. 

5. If A-|-B+C=180 o , prove that 



sin A + sin B - sin C 
sin A + sin B + sin O' 



tan \ A tan J B. 



8 marks. 



6. The angles of a triangle are as 4 : 7 : 9 ; express each of them in 

circular measure to two places of decimals. 5 marks. 

7. Prove that — 

cos (A+B) cos (A - B) = cos 8 B — sin 3 A. 5 marks. 

8. Show that the ,triangle is impossible if A=30?, 6=100, a=40. 

5 marks. 

9. Given tan 2A=^|, find sin A. 5 marks. 

10. Prove that — 



tan A + cot A=r=- — — r , 
sin 2 A 



5 marks. 



MECHANICS. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Oalluu, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Header, District Inspector. 

1. Find the velocity with which a body should be projected down an 

inclined plane, so that the time of running down may be the same 
as the time of falling through a height equal to the height of the 
plane. 12 marks. 

2. A cone, whose perpendicular height is equal to twice the diameter 

of the base, stands on a table rough enough to prevent sliding ; show that 
the cone is on the point of toppling over when one end of the table is 
raised through an angle of 45°. 8 marks. 

3. Two rafters of a roof, each 25 feet long and weighing 60 lbs., form 

an isosceles triangle. Find, the horizontal thrust on the side walls 30 
feet apart. 10 marks. 

4. Weights of 10 lbs. and 6 lbs. are placed on two inclined planes, 
whose inclinations are 60° and 30° respectively, and are connected by a 
string which passes over a pulley at the common vertex of the planes : 
find the distance moved through by each weight in 4 seconds. 

12 marks. 

5. Three smooth pegs are inserted in a vertical wall in the angular 

points of an equilateral triangle whose base is horizontal and upwards. 
A string attached by one end to the lowermost peg passes over the other 
two and supports from its free end a weight of 10 lbs. Calculate the 
pressure on each peg. 8 marks. 

6. By means of a system of three pulleys each of which hangs by a 
separate cord, the ends of which are attached to a beam, a man, weigh* 
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ing 140 lbs., supports a weight equal to his own ; find his pressure on JppcitdtaL. 
the ground (a), when he puBs upwards ; (6), when the end of the string j- xarai _ 
is passed over a fixed pulley, so that he pulls downwards. 6 marks. nation 

7. Prove that a body will be on the point of sliding down a rough Q“^ioxii. 

inclined plane, when the tangent of the angle of the inclination of M a h 
the plane is equal to the co-eflicient of friction. 5 marks. Teacher ». 

8. What is meant by (<z), the stability , (6), the sensibility of a balance? p^ rg 
Specify the conditions and relative importance.of each. 5 marks. 

9. Prom what height must a body fall under the influence of gravity 
to acquire a velocity equal to the space fallen through? 4 marks. 

10. Prom a circular plate whose radius is 12 inches the smaller circle 
described upon this radius as diameter is cut away. How far is the 
centre of gravity of the remaining part from the centre of the plate 1 

5 marks. 



HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, AND PNEUMATICS 
BO Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper, 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted . 

Mr. M'Callttm, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. State and prove the conditions of equilibrium of a floating body. 

A piece of cork weighing 1 lb. is immersed in a vessel containing 
water, with what force will it rise towards the Burface ? (The specific 
gravity of cork is *24.) 12 marks. 

2. The specific gravities of two bodies weighing W and w lbs. are S 
and 8 respectively. Find the specific gravity of the united mass. 

8 marks. 

3. Determine a formula for estimating the barometric pressure within 
the exhausted receiver of an air pump, the dimensions of whose parts 
are known, and apply it to the solution of the following problem : — A 
barometer which stands at 30 inches is placed under the receiver of an 
air pump : the barrel and receiver have equal capacities, what will the 
height of the barometer be after four strokes of the piston 1 

12 marks. 

4. Assuming Boyle’s law, prove that the molecular repulsion between 

the particles of a gas varies inversely as the distance between the 
particles. 8 marks. 

5. Draw a diagram showing the construction of Bramah’s press, and 

explain the principle upon which it depends. Calculate the hydraulic 
pressure when the diameter of the ram is 10 inches and of the piston 1 
inch, a power of 60 lbs. being applied to the latter. 10 marks. 

6. Explain the action of the f ‘ hydraulic tourniquet,” or of “ Barker's 

mill.” 5 marks. 

7. Describe an experiment by which you would show the upward 

pressure of a fluid at any depth. What is this pressure always equal 
to ? 5 marks. 

8. The free surface of a liquid at rest is a horizontal plane. Demon- 

strate this law, and state the other laws to which liquids under the 
influence of gravity are Bubject. & marks. 
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9. A cylindrical vessel containing a cubic foot of -water is found to 

empty itself in two minutes by a tap at tbe bottom. How muck water 
will pass through the tap in the same time if the vessel be kept con- 
stantly full 1 Give the reason for your answer. 5 marks. 

10. A syphon is at work, and a hole is suddenly made in the longer 

branch at a point equidistant with the surface of the liquid from the 
vertex. Explain fully, and account for, the effect on the motion of the 
liquid. 5 marks. 

HEAT AND THE STEAM. ENGINE.— -50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper, 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Oallum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Eardley, District Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. Explain how the specific heat of a body is found by the method of 
the fusion of ice. 

Eighty lbs. of iron, at temperature 200°, are put into 10 lbs. of water 
at 100°, and the resulting temperature is found to be 147° ; find the 
specific heat of iron. 12 marks. 

2. Describe by aid of a diagram the distribution of heat in the solar 

spectrum. What is the conclusion arrived at regarding the connexion 
between length of wave of luminiferous ether, rate of vibration, and 
calorific effect 1 12 marks. 

3. What is meant by the caloric of liquidity ? Describe the 
experiment by which Dr. Black determined its amount for water. 

8 marks. 

4. Describe the construction and use of the excentric and valve chest 

of a steam engine. 10 marks. 

5. Describe how the tension of a gaseous vapour is determined. 

8 marks. 

6. What are Glaisher’s factors and mention their practical use? 

6 marks. 

7. How may it be shown that the quantity of vapour which saturates 

a given space is the same whether the space is a vacuum or contains 
air 1 6 marks. 

8. Explain the action of tbe float, by means of which a proper water- 
level is maintained in the boiler of some steam engines. 5 marks. 

9. Why is it that - water does not always boil at the same temperature. 
What practical application in the arts is made of this fact 1 4 marks. . 

10. Bocksalt is the only body as yet known which is both diathermic 

and athermochroic. Explain these terms. 4 marks. 



Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A 1 PaperB. 



LIGHT AND SOUND.— 50 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 
N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 
Mr. MUallum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. He Aden, District Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. Find the relation connecting the distances 
a concavo-convex lens. 

2. Describe in detail any one of the methods 
of light has been determined. 



of the conjugate foci m 
10 marks. 

by which the velocity 
12 marks. 
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3. A luminous point is placed (a) at the centre of a concave mirror * Appendix L t 

(b) at the principal focus ^(c) between the principal focus and the Ex ^~ 
mirror. Show by aid of a diagram the position of the image in each nation 
case. 10 marks. Questions. 

4. How are Ohladni’s figures produced? Sketch them for the funda- 

mental note of a square plate when the bow is drawn down (a) the Teachers. 
middle of one side, ( b ) one comer. 8 marks. — — 

5. Give a description of Fresnel’s system of lighthouse lenses. A ' Paper *‘ 

10 marks. 

6. Explain what is meant by the “overtones” of a vibrating body, 

and by the “ harmonics ” of a note. 5 marks. 

7. The velocity of sound at 32° F. is about 1,090 feet per second ; at 
what temperature will its velocity be 1,120 feet per second? 

4 marks. 

8. When is a combination of lenses said to be achromatic? What is 

the condition that a convex and a concave lens should form such a 
combination? 6 marks. 

9. To what cause are- the defects known as long-sighted and short- 

sighted vision respectively due. Explain, with reason, the proper 
remedy for each. 5 marks. 

10. Give two examples of the occurrence of after images , and account 

for them on the theory of complementary colours. 5 marks. 



. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY.— 50 Marts. 

One hour aud a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Gallum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. A Leyden jar supported on an insulated stand has its knob placed 
in contact with the prime conductor of an electric machine. The knob 
of a second jar, which is held in the hand, is placed in similar contact 
for the same time. Describe accurately the condition of each jar when 
the prime conductor is withdrawn, and give the reason. 10 marks. 

2. Describe an experiment, and draw a diagram, showing the dis- 

tribution of magnetic force in a bar magnet. What are consequent 
poles? 10 marks. 

3. A strong voltaic current is sent through (a) acidulated water,* ( b ) 
a short piece of very fine platinum wire \ .(c). a coil of insulated copper 
wire surrounding a poker. Explain fully what happens in each case. 

10 marks. 

4. Describe the “incandescent” electric light, and explain how it is 

produced. 10 marks. 

5. Describe the construction of some form of induction coil. Explain 

(a) why it is necessary that the current should be frequoutly opened 
and closed, and (b) how this is effected. 10 marks. 

6. Describe a cell of Bunsen’s battery, and state the uses of the 

various parts of which it is composed. 5 marks. 

7. Describe the method of decomposing potash by an electric current. 

5 marks. 

8. Explain clearly wbat you understand by each of the following 

terms : — a voltaic cirouit ; magnetic equator ; the direction of a voltaic 
current ; tension of electricity. 6 marks. 
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Appendix L. 9, Yon are given a bar of bismuth and a bar of antimony ; how would 
EiamU you produce a thermo-electric current by their aid! Indicate the 
ration direction of the current. 5 marks. 

Questions. io. Describe exactly what takes place when a cloud charged with 
Male positive electricity passes over a pointed lightning conductor. 

Teachers. 4 marks. 

A 1 Papers. — — — 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks, 



One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the preparation of hydrofluoric acid, giving equations 

which show the reactions that occur in the process. What are its chief 
properties! 11 marks. 

2. Give the names and formulae of the principal compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, and describe the preparation and properties of any one. 

10 marks. 

3. What is the action of sulphuric acid on (a) zinc, (6) black oxide 
of manganese, and (c) Common salt respectively 1 N ame the resultant 
products, and give equations showing the reaction, in each case. 

9 marks. 

4. Describe the mode of preparation of potassium and potash. 

10 marks. 

5. Give distinguishing tests for the following : — Carbonic acid, 

nitric acid, phosphoric acid, red oxide of copper, black oxide of 
copper. 10 marks. 

6 . Give some account of each of the allotropic forms of phos- 
phorus. 6 marks. 

7. The higher the heat at which coal gas is manufactured the greater 

the quantity but the worse the quality of the product : give an explana- 
tion of this. 6 marks. 

8. How is mercury obtained from cinnabar ! Describe the action of 

nitrio acid upon mercury. 0 marks. 

9. A current of chlorine is passed through a strong solution of caustic 

potash : what reaction takes place ! 4 marks. 

10. What are the following : — White lead, black flux, corrosive sub- 
limate ! 3 marks. 



ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the preparation of gun-cotton, and indicate as far as yotl 

know the chemical changes effected in the process. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of this substance as compared with gun- 
powder ! 10 marls. 

2. Describe the actions of “digestion” and “respiration” of living 
plants, and show how far these actions influence the economy of nature. 

8 marks. 
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3. Name two varieties of tartaric acid, describing the mode of -Appendix L. 

formation of each, and giving its chemical composition, formula, and Exa"mu" 
properties. 10 marks. nation ’ 

4. Describe shortly the process for the estimation of the carbon and Question!, 

hydrogen in an organic compound supposed to contain no nitrogen. AfcUe 

12 marks. Teachers. 

5. How is oleic acid prepared ] What changes take place when oleic . , ~ — 

acid is acted upon (a) by nitrous acid, ( b ) by nitric acid 1 ap,r "' 

10 marks. 

6. Name two organic poisons. Give the chemical composition, 

formula, and most efficient antidote for each. 6 marks. 

7. What are caffeine and gluten ? Give the chemical composition of 

ink. 5 marks. 

8. How may vegetable albumen be obtained] Name some of its 

properties. 5 marks. 

9. Give some account of lactine ; its formula, properties, <kc. 

5 marks. 

10. How can citric acid he obtained from the juice of the lemon] 

4 marks. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— 50 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. MacDonnell, District Inspector. 

Mr. Healy, District Inspector. 

Mr. Carroll, Agricultural Superintendent. 

1. Describe the different systems of applying lime to land and state 

the general rules which should direct its application. 10 marks. 

2. Mention the sources of mineral matter in the water of springs and 
of rivers. By what agencies is this mineral matter acquired] 

10 marks. 

3. Describe a simple process by which the following maybe deter 
mined : — 

(a) Organic and inorganic matter in soils. 

(&) Soluble and insoluble matters contained in soils. 

10 marks. 

4. State fully the chemical changes produced in hones by dissolving 

them with dilute sulphuric acid. 10 rfiarks. 

5. State the composition, properties, and use of ammonia, and how it 
may he most conveniently prepared for the purpose of illustration * 

10 marks. 

6. Explain, how sunlight promotes the healthy growth of plants. 

Why do plants present a light tint when grown in shade ] 5 marks. 

7. What substance is supposed to give tenacity to soils ? In what 

form does it appear when extracted from clay 1 5 marks. 

8. What sorts of grain contain — 

(a) Most fat; ( b ) most albumen; (c) most albumen and fat 
together, 5 marks. 

9. On what geological formation does the soil of Ireland principally 

rest] B marks. 

10. Give the chief constituents of granite and of clay slate. 

6 marks. 
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ApjmMxZ. ENGLISH LITERATURE.— 60 Marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Afak 

Teachers* 

A 1 Papers, 



One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

Mi'. Murphy, District Inspector. 



1. Qnote four similes from “The Traveller” and “The Deserted 

Village,” specifying from which each is taken, and what it is introduced 
to illustrate. 1 4 marks. 

2. Show how Goldsmith illustrates by examples liis view that each 

state models life to its own loved blessing, till carried to excess that 
blessing begets pain. 12 marks. 

3. How does he contrast in “ The Deserted Village ” the gains and 

the losses arising from the increase of wealth 1 10 marks. 

4. Give, as far as possible in the Traveller's own words, the conclusion 

to which he comes as to the good derived from different forms of 
Government. 12 marks. 

5. With what philosophic maxims does the poet conclude “The 
Traveller " and “ The Deserted Village ” respectively! 12 marks. 

6. “ For blest indeed were such without alloy." What alloys are 

specified 1 6 marks. 

7. 11 Fired at the sound my genius spreads her wing.” Fired at what 

sound 1 Complete the couplet. 6 marks. 

8. What are “ Freedom's ills" according to Goldsmith 1 6 marks. 

9. Quote the line which precedes each of the following : — 

(11 “ With blossomed furze unprojitably gay." 

(2) “ And e'en his failings learned to virtue's side." 

(3) “ Glides the smooth current of domestic joy." 

(4) “ Embosomed in the deep where Holland lies." 6 marks. 

10. Refer to two couplets in “ The Deserted Village ” in which the 
word “ love " rhymes with two words not similarly pronounced. 

6 marks. 



SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. — 50 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Callxjm, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1. Write down those two of Napier’s analogies which are used in the 
solution of a spherical triangle when two sides and the included angle 
are given ; and from them deduce the other two analogies. 

10 marks. 

2. In a spherical triangle prove that — 

cos J ( A + B) . cos £ c = cos J (a + b) . sin J C. 

10 marks. 

3. In a spherical triangle prove that — 

sin B sin C = cos B . cos O . cos a + sin 5 . Bin c + cos b , cos e . cos A 

10 marks. 
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4. The area of a small spherical triangle on the earth’s surface is ApptndixL. 

approximately known in square feet ; establish a formula by which the y. T> [ mi - .' 
number of seconds in the spherical excess of the triangle may be com- nation 
puted. 10 marks. Q uestiong » 

5. The side c , and the angles A and B of a spherical triangle are j^ale 

given, deduce a formula for 0, adapted to logarithms and independent Ttacfars. 
of the sides a and b. 10 marks. a 1 PaTen 

6. Prove that any side of a spherical triangle is the supplement of 

the corresponding angle of the polar triangle. 5 marks. 

7. In an isosceles spherical triangle each angle at the base is 135°, and 
the angle at the vertex isl20 Q , show that the base is 90 Q . 

5 marks. 

8. A B 0 is a spherical triangle : C D is a secondary from C on A B, 
m and n are the angles into which C is thus divided : prove 



cos m _ tan a 
cos n tan b 



5 marks. 



9. Show that the sum of the three sides of a spherical triangle is less 
than the circumference of a great circle on the same sphere. 5 marks. 

10. The ordinary expression for sin a contains the quantity 

V { - cos S . cos (S — A) . cos (S - B) . cos (S — C) J 
show that the radical is not an imaginary quantity. 



REASONING.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Hara, District Inspector. 

Mr. Skeffington, .District Inspector. 

1. Examine the following argument logically, and justify or expose 

it : — If education is popular, compulsion is unnecessary \ if unpopular 
compulsion will not be tolerated. 10 marks. 

2. Notice briefly four modes in which a word or phrase may become 

equivocal or ambiguous. 10 marks. 

3. Give the special rules of the Sorites, and prove them. 

10 marks. 

4. Prove that no valid inference can he drawn from the combination 
of a particular major premise with a negative minor premise. 

10 marks. 

5. Write out the four rules for framing correctly a “ Tree of 

division.’* 10 marks. 

6. Define “ Accident,” and distinguish between separable and insepa- 
rable accidents, giving an example ot each. 5 marks. 

7. How do you express the probability of the conclusion when both 
premises are probable merely ? Illustrate the rule by an example. 

5 marks. 

8. State the mood and figure of the following syllogism, and show 

how to reduce it to the first figure : — Every triangle is a plane 
figure, every plane figure is bounded by lines, therefore some figures 
bounded by lines are triangles. 5 marks. 

9. To what mood of the first figure is A. E. E. of the fourth figure 
reducible? Explain how the reduction in this case is effected. 

5 marks. 

10. Explain what is meant by the fallacy of division, and give an 

example. 5 marks. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Roantree, District Inspector. 

1. Show by a diagram how to furnish a school-room of 40 x 20 feet 

attendance 90 to 125, on the bipartite system. Show the position of the 
desks and draft circles. 12 marks. 

2. “ It is well to observe that a reading lesson comprises three things.” 
"What are these three things, and how should each of them be secured! 

12 marks. 

3. Draw up notes of a lesson on Compound Proportion or Decimals. 

12 marks. 

4. Show that good teaching consists in a judicious combination of the 
method of interrogation with the method of lecture or direct address. 

12 marks. 

5. Describe fully the mode of working a school in accordance with the 
following section of a time table : — 

10 to 10^. Senior division, home lessons in drafts. 

,, Junior division, arithmetic at desks. 

10^ to 11. Senior division, arithmetic at desks. 

„ ‘Junior division, reading and home lessons in drafts. 

12 marks. 

6. How should the definitions in Euclid be taught to a beginner! 
What subsequent instruction in these definitions is necessary ? 

6 marks. 

7. Give the Board’s Rules as to the allocation of Results Fees amongst 

Principal and Assistant Teachers. 6 marks. 

8. What subjects would you recommend as suitable for exercises in 

composition in senior classes 1 Name at least six. 6 marks. 

9. Mention the principal errors into which some teachers are liable 

to fall in setting home lessons to their pupils, and to what causes may 
such errors be assigned. 6 marks. 

10. Give the substance of the 11th Practical Rule for Teachers. 

6 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Oallum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

Mr. Chambers, District Inspector. 

1. A vulgar fraction in its lowest terms has 21 for denominator. 

Prove that when changed to a decimal the result must be a pure 
circulating decimal. 20 marks. 

2. A sum of £-1,998 is invested in the purchase of equal nominal 

amounts of consols at 90J, and railway stock at 71^ ; the consols are 
sold at 88f , and the railway stock at 65 ; how much Is lost by the trans- 
action 1 (Brokerage may be disregarded). 20 marks. 
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3. Three partners, A, B, and C, divide a joint profit of £328 10s. ; -dppendiaL. 

A's capital, which has been invested twelve months is £1,120, B’s is E 
£1,230, and C’s is £1,260 ; A’s share of the profits is £1.15 4a., B’s is nation 
£110 14s., and C’s is £102 12s. ; how long were the capitals of B and Q Qea ^ ons - 
C invested respectively 1 20 marks. ]^ e 

4. A man borrows £5,000 at 4 per cent., compound interest, and Ttachtn. 

agrees to pay both principal and interest in ten equal annual instal- “ — 

ments ; find the amount of each of these payments, the first being made B P er *- 
at the end of the first year. 

(The tenth power of 1*04 is 1*480244). 20 marks. 

5. A clock is 3et to correct time at twelve o’clock, noon, on Monday ; . 

at noon on Tuesday it is three minutes fast : what will be the true time 
when the clock strikes four on Thursday afternoon — the clock being 
supposed to go at a uniform rate ? 20 marks. 

6. A man lias a salary of£50 a year payable by half-yearly instal- 
ments. It remains unpaid for four years. Allowing 6 per cent, per 
annum compound • interest, .h'ow much ought he then receive? 

. 10 marks: 

7. If 100 cubic feet of coals weigh as much as"126 cubic feet of water, • 

and a cubic inch of water weighs 252-46 grains, find, in pounds avoir- 
dupois, the weight of a cubio foot of coals. 10 marks. 

8. A man sold out three per cents at 90 and invested the proceeds in 
4£ per cent, railway stock, and thus increased his income by 20 per cent.; 
find the price of the railway stock. (Disregard brokerage.) 10 marks. 

9. Find the vulgar fraction equivalent in value to the recurring 

decimal *42. (This is to be worked as an exercise in summation of 
series). 10 marks. 

10. Divide 631986, in the duodenary system, by seven] and reduoe 

the quotient to the senary Bystem. 10 marks. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five of those questions, of which the ’parsing exercise must 
be one , are to be attempted. 

Mi*. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. Smith, District Inspector. 

1. lC Hail , holy Light ! offspring of heav’n first-born, 

Or of th’ Eternal co-eternal beam, 

May I express, tbee unblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but in unapproached light 
' Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal stream , 

"Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun, 

Before the heavens thou wert." 

(а) Parse fully the words in italics in the foregoing passage. 

(б) What figures of speech occur in the first two lines ? 16 marks. 

S 
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Appendix L, 2 . St The melancholy Jacques grieves at that ; 

Exami _ And in that kind swears you do more usurp, 

nation Than doth your brother that hath banished you. 

Qu estion s, To-day, my Lord of Amiens and myself, 

Male Did steal behind him, a.s he lay along 

Teachers. Under an oak.” 



A Pnpera, 



Give a particular analysis of the above passage. 

3. Give as full an account as you can of the origin 
the following words ; — dean, broker, engross, cash, 
affray, gaunt. 



14 marks, 
and meaning of 
demesne, caili]}, 
12 marks. 



4. (a.) Let either do as their interests require. 

(5.) I shall be here three years next June. 

(c.) Will I see you in town to-morrow ? Yes, you will. 

Id . ) If art appears it creates disgust. 

(e.) Shall John go home to-day ? Will you permit him? 

Give your opinion as to the correctness or otherwise of the above 
sentences. Explain fully. 10 marks. 

5. Enumerate and define the different classes into which the figures 

of speech are usually divided. Explain the figures — hyperbole and 
hyperbaton. 8 marks. 

6. (a) Name the four dissyllabic feet, marking the syllables in each 
as accented or unaccented. (5) Of what metre is the following verse an 
example ; — 

“ Thrones and kingdoms have depart ad, and the world is waxing old." 

6 marks. 

7. Give the three kinds of subordinate sentence, specifying the use 

to which each is applied in the complex sentence. 6 marks. 

8. Give “ independent constructions ” of the nominative, the infini- 
tive, and the participle. 6 marks. 

9. What objections have been urged against the parsing of what as a 

compound relative ? State another way in which it may properly ba 
considered. 6 marks. 

10. (a) What is ellipsis 1 ( b ) Give instances of the ellipsis of tha 
noun, of the relative pronoun, and of the preposition. 6 marks. 



PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Your penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accufasy \oitb 
which you copy the following passages : — 

I Bee rich Bagdad once again, 

With its turrets of Moorish mould, 

And the Khalif s twice five hundred men 
Whose binishes flamed with gold ; 

I call up many a gorgeous show 
Which the Pall of Oblivion hides — 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides ; 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides 1 

People, young and raw, and soft-natured, t hink it an easy thing to 
gain love, and reckon their own friendship a sure price of any man s ; 
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but when experience shall have shown them the hardness of most Appendix L. 
hearts, the hollowness of others, and the baseness and ingratitude of g x ^T 
almost all, they will then find that a friend is the gift of God, and that nation 
He only who made hearts can unite them. Questions. 

Male 

Tea chert. 

GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 100 Marks. A Papw! ' 

Two hours and a half are allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 

1. Given the difference of the squares of two lines and the rectangle 

contained by them ; find the lines. 20 marks. 

2. Any line intersecting the legs of a right angle is cut harmonically 

by any two lines through its vertex which make equal angles with either 
of its sides : prove. 20 marks. 

3. Through a given point within a circle draw a chord wliich shall be 

equal to a given chord. 20 marks. 

4. Given the base of a triangle and the vertical angle, find the locus 
of the intersection of the internal bisectors of its base angles. 

20 marks. 

5. The radii of the ends of a frustum of a right circular cone are 7 

feet and 8 feet respectively, and the height is 3 feet. Bind the volume 
of the cone from which the frustum was obtained. 20 marks. 

6. About a given circle describe a triangle equiangular to a given 

triangle. 10 marks. 

7. Show that if four right lines are proportionals, the similar 
rectilineal figures, similarly described upon them, are also proportionals. 

10 marks. 

8. From a point outside a circle two lines are drawn to the circle, one 

of which is a tangent and the other a secant ; prove that the rectangle 
contained by the secant and its external segment is equal to the squaro 
of the tangent. 1 0 marks. 

9. The sides of a triangle are 13, 14, and 15 ; find the area of the 

triangle cut off by a line parallel to the longest side and equal to one- 
third of it. 10 marks. 

10. In a triangle ABC, draw AD perpendicular to BC; from D draw 
DE perpendicular to AB, and DF perpendicular to AC. Given AD = 

10, ED = 8, and DF = 6 ; find the sides of the triangle 

10 marks. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION — 50 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

1. Protection or Free Trade. 

2. Emulation as an intellectual stimulus. 

S 2 
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ALGEBRA. — 100 Marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Mala 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 



Two Hours allowed for this paper. 

KT.B . — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Mr. M'Oalldm:, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 



1. Solve tbe equations — 

x-{ Vxy-\-y~ 65. 

tf+xy-r 2/ a =2275 22 marks, 

2. If a and /3 are tie roots of the equation — 

cs 2 - (1 -t-ra) x+l (1 +m-f-??i 2 ) = 0, 
show that a 2 +/3 2 =m. 18 marks. 

3. Show that — 

(*+ 1) (2/ + 1) = 2 

when «, = b2 +?f a - , ■ndy-^+^+izg). 

2 6c («+6+c) (5-|-c~a) 

22 marks. 

4. Solve the equation — 

e 2 — m-|-3 V2a 2 — 3 b-)- 2 = — ■ 20 marks 

B. The sum of the first four terms of a geometrical progression is 40, 
and the sum of the first eight terms is 3280. Find the progression. 

18 marks. 

6. Solve the equations — 

aH-y=9, and £s s -(- 2 / 3 = 189. 10 marks. 



7. The sum of three numbers in arithmetical progression is 21, aid 

the sum of their squares is 155 : find the numbers. 10 marks. 

8. Simplify™ 

«6 j a»6» ci?b 

b—c \/ {b— c) 2 b—c 8 maria. 

9. Show that-— 

(2V2+v' 3) (3V2-V3) (3V3-V2)=25v , r 

10 marks. 

10. Show that x, y, x, cannot be determined from the following 
equations — 

*-f+*=4- 

33 , 4 . 7 - 1=2*+^. 

* 4 - 23-2 y+i=^~*y. 

2 3 3 

12 marks. 
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HISTORY.— 40 Marks. 

One hour ancl a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Dr. MacSheeely, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dodgers, District Inspector. 

Mr. Hogan, District Inspector. 

1. Trace briefly the growth of the present Kingdom of Italy from the 

original dukedom of Savoy, giving dates. 8 marks. 

2. Distinguish between the North German Confederation, the 

Confederation of the Rhine, and the Germanic Confederation. Give 
particulars about each of them. 8 marks. 

3. Mention the names of the most celebrated of the early colonists ot 

Greece, the country to which each belonged originally, and the part of 
Greece where eacli settled. 8 marks. 

4. Mention some important changes in the Turkish Empire during 
the present century which show that power to be on the decline. 

8 marks. 

5. Name the Teutonic races who followed the Saxons into Britain. 

From what parts of Europe did these races come, and what form of 
Government did they combine to establish in England 1 8 marks. 

6. What services were rendered to their country by Moeris and 

Amosis, kings of Egypt 1 4 marks. 

7. When and by whom was an end put to the Roman Empire, first in 

the West, and subsequently in the East? 4 marks. 

8. Name, with the dates of tbeir accession, the five kings of England 

who followed Edward III. 4 marks. 

9. Mention important events that occurred at Antioch, Seleucia, 

Medina, Lucknow. 4 marks. 

10. Name some arts that were known to the ancient Chinese long 

before they were discovered by Europeans. How far have those arts 
progressed in China 1 4 marks. 



GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only flee questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of the east coast of England, marking the 
boundaries of counties, the seaports, inlets of the sea, and river mouths. 

16 marks. 

2. Explain and illustrate by a diagram the phases of the moon, and 

state what other bodies exhibit similar phenomena. 12 marks. 

3. Give as complete a description as you can of the peculiar animal 
and vegetable productions of the Australian Continent. 13 marks. 

4. Note the position of the following places and any points for which 

they are remarkable : — Navarino, Schaffhausen, Cuxhaven, Dalecarlia, 
Bantam. 10 marks. 
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Appendix L. 5 . Mention at least five of the principal plains or valleys of England 

Ex£ — noting their situations, and the dimensions of the largest. 10 marks. ' 
nation" 6 . Specify the chief centres of volcanic disturbance, and give the 
Questions, names of the more celebrated volcanoes with their heights. 6 marks. 

7. How many species of plants were known when Humboldt wrote! 
Teachers. State in round numbers how they are distributed, and in what numerical 
proportions plants grow in lat. 0°, 45°, and 68 °. 8 marks 

A apers. g p rom w hat countries are the following commodities chiefly imported 
into Great Britain : — Gold, cotton, copper, silk? 4 marks. 

9. What are the “ Trade Winds ” 1 In what direction do they blowl 

What causes produce them 1 ? Explain the circumstances to which 
deviations in their course are owing. 6 marks. 

10. Write notes on any one of the following terms : — The Plough, 

Zodiacal light, or The Brocken. 6 marks. 



PLANE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

One horn and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector, 

Mr. M'Clintock, District Inspector. 

1. Show that in any triangle — 

a 3 sin (B — C) 6 2 sin (C — A) c 2 sin ( A — B) n 
sin A sin B sin C 

12 marks. 

2. If tan M = prove that sin A=~ —• 

* Vx + Vy L X +V 

10 marks. 

3. Given two sides of a triangle and the included angle, show how 

the remaining side and angles may be found ; and prove the formulae 
made use of in the solution. 8 marka 

4. Prove that the area of a triangle — 

* a ^ c - cos A . cos ^ B . cos J C. 



8 marks. 



cc + b + c 

5. A tower 51 feet high is divided into two parts by a horizontal line 
25 feet from the ground ; find at what distance from the foot of the 
tower the two parts subtend equal angles. 12 marks. 



6 . Prove that r =~ i where S = area of triangle, s = half the sum of 

the sides, and r = radius of the inscribed circle. 5 marks. 

7. Solve the equation — 

sin A +- cos A=V 1 + tan A. 



5 marks. 



8 , Given sin A =-7= and sin B= 

V2 



: —r~, find the value of cos (A + B). 

V o 



5 marks, 



9. Prove that — 



tan A —tan B= 



sin (A - B) 



'cos A ooa B 
10, Prove that in any triangle ABO— 

a 1 + i 2 — c 1 — 2 ah cos O. 



5 marks. 
5 marks. 
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MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper 
N\B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Header, District Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. A body is projected with a velocity of 16*1 feet per second up a 
smooth inclined plane rising 1 in 5 ; find (a), how far it will travel up 
the plane before it stops ; and ( b ), the time of making the ascent. 

12 'marks. 

2. Determine by aid of a diagram the magnitude and point of 

application of the resultant of two parallel forces acting in the same 
direction. 8 marks. 

3. Two weights of 3 lbs. and 4 lbs. are connected by a string passing 

over a smooth pulley. A bar weighing 2 lbs. is placed on the 3 lbs. 
weight, and after motion has continued for 3 seconds the bar is removed j 
for what time longer will the 3 lbs. weight descend before coming to 
rest? 12 marks. 

4. Find an expression for the space passed over in a given time by a 
body moving from rest under the influence of a constant force. 

10 marks. 

5. Determine the position of the centre of gravity of a triangular 

pyramid. S marks. 

6. Investigate the formula for the relation of the power to the weight 

in the case of the screw. 5 marks. 

7. The height of a rough inclined plane is to the length as 3 : 5, and 

a weight of 20 lbs. is supported on the plane by friction alone \ find 
the force of friction in lbs. 5 marks. 

8. Show that when a body falls from rest the distances passed over 

in the successive units of time are proportional to tlie series of odd 
numbers. 5 marks. 

9. A triangular marble slab of uniform thickness is supported 

horizontally by a pillar at each corner. Show that the pressure on each 
pillar is the same. 4 marks. 

10. In a system of pulleys where each cord is attached to the weight 

there are two movable pulleys each weighing 2 J lbs. "What power is 
required to support a weight of 6 cwt. ? 6 marks. 

HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, AND PNEUMATICS. 

50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. MUallum, Read Inspector. 

Mr. He Aden, District Inspector. 

Mr. Dalton, District Inspector. 

1. Prove theoretically the principle of equal transmission of pressure 
of liquids. 

How may the principle be verified by experiment ? 12 marks. 

2. A body floats at rest upon a liquid : find the ratio of the part im- 
mersed in the liquid to the volume of the whole body. 
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Appcniixl. Find the ratio of the portion of an iceberg which is submerged to 

Bumf P 0 r *i 011 ' w 'iich appears over tho water ; the specific gravity of sea- 
nation water being 1-03, and of ice -92. 10 marks. 

Question!. 3 . if a narrow glass tube be plunged vertically into (a) a vessel con- 
fijale taining mercury, and (5) a vessel containing water, describe and account 
Tcachen. for the deportment of the liquid within the tube in each case. 



A Papers. 



8 marts. 

4. Define specific gravity. A nugget of gold whose specific gravity 

is 19 weighs 4 lb. 12 oz. in air, how much will it weigh in water 1 ? Give 
the reason for your answer. 8 marks. 

5. Given the cross section and slope of a river at any point, deduce a 

rule for calculating its velocity. 12 marks. 

6 . Describe the construction and action of the screw paddle of a 

steamboat. 5 marks . 

7. Describe an experiment by which it is shown that the more 

rapidly water flows the less it presses against the sides of the pipe through 
which it passes. 5 marks. 

8 . Ascertain from first principles the positions occupied by two 

liquids of different densities, when at rest in the arms of a bent (17 
shaped) tube. 5 marks. 

9. State Boyle and Marriott’s law, and show how it may he demon- 
strated experimentally. 5 marks. 

10. Explain the principle and action of a Hiero’s fountain. 

5 marks. 



HEAT AND THE STEAM ENGINE.-* 50 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M £ Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Eajidley, District Inspector. 

Mr. Header, District Inspector. 

1. What do you understand by the statement that the co-efficient of 

linear expansion of tin is ? A block of tin measures 8 cubic feet 
at 0 °O., what will be its volume at 100 °G. 1 10 marks. 

2. How may it be shown that the laws of reflection and refraction 
of the luminous rays of heat are identical with those of light? 10 marks. 

3. Water can he made to freeze by its own evaporation. How would 

yon effect this, and how account for the result ? 10 marks. 

4. Describe the various contrivances that have been devised (a) for 

increasing the heating surface of the boiler of a steam engine, 'and (b) for 
preventing an explosion. 12 marks. 

5. What is the effect of pressure on the fusing point of solids ? Give 

examples. 8 marks. 

6 . Explain the construction of a compensating pendulum. 5 marks. 

7. How is ice made in an ice-making machine ? Explain fully. 

5 marks. 

8 . Quote the rule for ascertaining the horse-power of a steam engine. 

4 marks. 

9. Describe the circumstances which ( a ) promote, (5) retard the for- 
mation of dew, and account for the result in each case. 6 marks. 

10. Describe Daniell’s Hygrometer, and mention the two prmcipal 

sources of error in its indications. ® marks. 
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LIGHT AND SOUND.— 50 marks. 

One lionr and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Oalltjm, Head Inspector, 

Mr. Header, District Inspector. 

Mr. Daltox, District Inspector. 

1. Describe and explain the construction of any form of refracting 

telescope. 10 marks. 

2. Investigate a formula establishing the relative distances of con- 
jugate foci from the centre of a concave spherical reflector. 12 marks. 

3. "What is meant by the dispersion of light 1 Draw a diagram 
illustrating the phenomenon, and explain how it is usually accounted for. 

10 marks. 

4. Describe any method by which the actual number of vibrations 

producing a given musical note may be ascertained. 8 marks. 

5. Find the length of a pipe (a) closed at one end, (b) open at both 

ends, that will resound most perfectly to a tuning fork making 768 
vibrations per second. 10 marks. 

6. Account for the phenomenon of the mirage. 5 marks. 

7. How is the human voice produced ? 6 marks. 

8. Define the following terms as they are understood in the theory of 
sound : — pitch, interval, amplitude of vibration, timbre, temperament. 

5 marks. 

9. A lighted candle at a distance of 4 inches from a vertical rod 

gives a shadow of equal intensity to that caused by a ga3 flame at 
4 yards distance. How many candles would he required to give the 
same light as the gas 1 4 marks. 

10. When is an image said to be real and when virtual ? Mention a 

case of .each kind. 5 marks. 
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MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. — 50 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Head ex, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the tangent galvanometer ; and explain how it is used to 
determine the electrical resistance of different kinds of wire. 

12 marks. 

2. Explain the construction of some form of magneto-electrical 

machine. , 12 marks. 

3. What do you understand by electro-motive force? Arrange the 

following metals in proper order as an electro-motive series : zinc, 
platinum, iron, copper. 10 marks. 

4. Describe exactly what occurs if a dipping needle is carried from 

the earth’s north magnetic pole across the equator to the south magnetic 
pole. What is meant by the angle of dip ? 8 marks. 

5. Whore does the charge of a Leyden jar reside ? How may this be 

shown? 8 marks. 
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6. Why do the currents produced in Volta’s battery rapidly diminish 

in intensity 1 In what way lias this defect been remedied 1 6 marks. 

7. How would you make a strong electro-magnet 1 In what respects 

does an electro-magnet differ from a common steel magnet 1 5 marks. 

8. A very small quantity of zinc will preserve many square feet of 
the copper used for coating the bottoms of ships. Explain the reason. 

6 marks. 

9. Describe fully wherein magnetic and electric induction (a) agree, 

( b ) differ. 4 marks. 

10. Explain the construction and use of the astatic needle. 

4 marks. 



INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Eardley, District Inspector. 

1. How would you proceed to test water for the presence (a) of iron, 
(6) of chlorine, (c) of lime, (d) of magnesia, (e) of carbonic acid 1 

10 marks. 

2. Name three ways in which chlorine may be used for bleaching. 
How can the strength of a “ bleaching salt ” be determined? 

10 marks. 

3. Describe the following processes : — (a) Extraction of cast iron 

from clay iron-stone, (b) conversion of cast iron into wrought iron, (c) 
any method of making steel. 12 marks. 

4. Give an account of the composition of the various kinds of glass. 

How is glass coloured yellow, red, green, blue ? What are the uses of 
“ soluble glass,” and how is it prepared 1 10 marks. 

5. Describe the properties and mode of preparation of olefiant gas. 
Explain the chemical reactions which take place during the process. 

8 marks. 

6. Describe the process of making washing soda (carbonate of soda) 

from common salt. Give the reactions that take place during the 
process. 5 marks. 

7. What is “ laughing gas ” ? How is it made, and what are its chief 

properties ? 5 marks. 

8. By what test can antimoniuretted hydrogen be distinguished from 

arseniuretted hydrogen 1 5 marks. 

9. Equal parts by weight of lime and sal-ammoniac are heated 

together in a retort; how is the gas that is given off collected, and 
what are its chief properties 1 5 marks. ^ 

10. By what distinctive tests may mercury and lead be recognised in 

their solutions ? 5 marks. 



ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Caxlum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Header, District Inspector. 

1. Give two methods of preparing formic acid, and name its chief 

properties. 10 marks. 

2. Give the formula for starch. How is this substance obtained? 
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Through what modifications does a solution of starch pass when sub- Ap pendi x!. 
jected to the following temperatures respectively : (a) 140°, (b) 212°, Exami- 
(c) 240° 1 10 marks. nation 

3. A sample of water is supposed to contain some organic matter ^ ueatlona - 
in solution. How would you ascertain the exact quantity \ 

12 marks. Teachers. 

4. Describe the preparation of oxalic acid from potato starch. Give A p 3p(?r8 . 

two tests for this acid. 1 0 marks. 

5. "What is the general composition of fixed oils and fats ? These 

substances may be decomposed by the addition of an acid or an alkali ; 
describe in general terms the reaction in each case, and say what the 
latter process is called. 8 marks. 

6. Describe the manufacture of malt-vinegar. 4 marks. 

7. What chemical changes occur when absolute alcohol is acted upon 

(a) by hydrochloric acid, (6) by nitric acid 1 6 marks. 

8. What do you understand by an alcohol, an ether, isomerism 1 

6 marks. 

9. Describe the action of chlorine upon an organic substance (1) 

when dry, (2) in presence of water. 5 marks. 

10. When organic bodies containing nitrogen are subjected to destruc- 
tive distillation, what are the resultant products 1 5 marks. 



AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. — 5 0 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only fioe questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. MacDonkell, District Inspector. 

Mr. Healy, District Inspector. 

Mr. Carroll, Agricultural Superintendent. 

1. Ham© in detail the materials which plants derive, (1) mainly from 

the air, (2) wholly from the soil. 10 marks. 

2. What is humus ? Detail its beneficial effects when found in a soil. 

10 marks. 

3. What is ammonia composed of ? What test proves its presence 

in manure 1 How may it he wasted by mismanagement of farm-yard 
manure 1 10 marks. 

4. Name the substances of which the inorganic part of soils, plants, 

and animals consists. 10 marks. 

5. State the properties and composition of starch, and how its presence 

is detected. 10 marks. 

6. Erom what constituent of its food does an animal derive the fibrin 

of its muscles. 5 marks. 

7. What is the great agent in dissolving lime, potash, &e., in the 
rocks from which our soils are formed 1 How does it act? 5 marks. 

8. On what does the value of guano as a manure chiefly depend ; and 

on what the value of “ superphosphate ”? 5 marks. 

9. Give the composition of the class of compounds called fteshr-formers ; 

also of the class called heat-givers. 5 marks. 

10. Explain the difference between protoxide and peroxide of iron. 
Which of the two is considered as injurious to plants? 5 marks. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE— 60 marks. 
One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to bo attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 



1. u This favourite good begets peculiar pain.” 

TV hat doctrine is Goldsmith inculcating in the line quoted? What 
good and what corresponding pain are assigned to England ? 

14 marks. 

2. “ E'en now , methinks , as pondering here I stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land,* 

What “ rural virtues ” does the poet subsequently mention ? 

' 12 marks. 

3. Contrast the natural beauty and luxuriant fertility of Italy with 

the character of its people. ] 2 marks. 

4. “ It shifts in splendid traffic round the land." 

What is referred to here,, and what is the land in question ? 

10 marks. 

5. “7 see the lords of human kind pass by” 

In what connection does the above line occur in “ The Traveller " ? 
Give as closely as you can in the poet’s words the description of these 
“ lords of human kind 

12 marks. 



6. “ As some lone miser,” &c. Complete and explain the force of 

the comparison. To whom does it refer ? 6 marks. 

7. Quote the line which succeeds each of the following : — 

(1.) “Her modest looks the cottage might adorn." 

(2.) «* And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew.” 

(3.) ct HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey." 

(4.) “ Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour.” 

6 marks. 

8. Write notes on — 



(1.) Oarinthian boor . 

(2.) j Hydaspes. 

(3.) Eampire. 

(4.) Altama. 

(5.) Torno's cliffs. 6 marks, 

9. Quote three passages from “ The Traveller ” and “ Deserted Til- 
lage,” in which the benefit or evil arising from opulence is referred to. 

6 marks. 

10. Explain the following expressions in the connection in which 
they occur : — u The torches' glare,” u Royal game of goose," “ Laboured 
mole,” “ Impotence of dress.” 

6 marka 
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SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1. "Write down those two of Napier’s analogies which, are used in the 

solution of a spherical triangle when one side and the two adjacent angles 
are given ; and prove one of them. 10 marks. 

2. In a spherical triangle, prove that — 

sin J (A + B) cos c=cos % (a— b) cos ^ C. 10 marks. 

3. Prove that in a spherical triangle (ABC) — 

cot A sin C=cot a sin 6 — cos C cos b. 10 marks. 

4. ABC is a spherical triangle having the angle C a right angle ; the 
sum of the two sides b and c is a quadrant ; show that — 

cos a = V cos A. 10 marks. 

5. The latitudes and longitudes of two places are known, show fully 
how the shortest distance between them may be computed. 10 marks. 

6. In a spherical triangle ifa + 6 + c = 7r, prove that 

sin C=V cot a . cot b. 5 marks. 

7. Show that a right-angled spherical triangle cannot be fully 

determined when an angle and the side opposite to it are the only quan- 
tities given. 5 marks. 

8. If one spherical triangle is the polar triangle of another, prove that 

the second is the polar triangle of the first. 5 marks. 

9. Assuming the usual expression for cos A, show that 

...i a_./ ( sms.sm(s-a) l 

3 sini.smc 5 marks. 

10. The angle O of the spherical triangle ABO is right, prove that — 

sin a=tan b cot B. 5 marks. 

METHODS OF TEACHING. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Roantree, District Inspector. 

1. Give the proper dimensions of desks as regards breadth, height, and 

slant 1 What area of floor space should be occupied by 7 desks and 
forms of 9 feet long each, and allowing due walking space between 
them 1 ? 12 marks. 

2. Draw up a time table on the bipartite system, making provision 

for singing and drawing, besides the ordinary subjects. Secular instruc- 
tion 10 to 3. 12 majks - 

3. “ The labours of a teacher are twofold.” Explain this, and show 

what extremes must be avoided. What should a teacher look to, before 
beginning with his own class ? 12 marks. 
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4. Write out notes of a lesson ontlie subject of “ the Winds ” suitable 
for pupils of the fifth and sixth classes. 'lime of lesson half an hour. 

12 marks. 

5. (a.) How is style or expression in reading to be acquired 1 "What 
means of imparting it to his pupils should be employed by a teacher] 

(6.) What is the cause of indistinctness in reading ] How may this 
fault be corrected 1 12 marks. 

6. What previous preparation is absolutely needed in order to give 

an effective lesson to a class ? 6 marks. 

7. Describe a good arrangement given in the Manual for ensuring both 
rapidity and accuracy in arithmetic (competitive work). 6 marks. 

8. How far is marching to and from the desks desirable 1 When 

should this be dispensed with ? 6 marks. 

9. Give the substance of the Commissioners’ rule with reference to the 
local aid which ought to be provided in addition to teachers’ salary. 

6 marks. 

10. Write out in proper form notes of a lesson on “ Banks” suitable 

for a sixth clas3. 6 marks. 



ARITHMETIC. — 100 Marks. 



Two hours allowed for this paper. 
N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted . 
Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 
Mr. M 4 Clintock, District Inspector. 



1. The net rental of an estate after deducting 7 d. in the £1 for 

income tax, and 5 per cent, on the remainder for the expenses of 
collecting, is £479 11s. 10c?.; what is the gross rental 1 20 marks. 

2. Find the sum for which the difference of simple and compound 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum for three yearn is £3 It. 

20 marks. 

3. Two boats start in a race at twelve o’clock ; the winning boat 

comes in at 6 1 minutes past twelve, 40 yards before the other ; at four 
minutes past twelve the losing boat was 1,140 yards from the winning 
post ; find (a) the length of the course, and (6) the speed of the winning 
boat in miles per hour. 20 marks. 

4. A sum of money is borrowed at 4 per cent., and invested in railway 

stock at 108 paying 6| per cent., by which means £45 a year is gained : 
(a) how much was borrowed, (b) what will be the loss in principal if the 
price of the stock fall to 104? (Disregard brokerage.) 20 marks. 

5. Prove the rule for multiplication of decimals. 20 marks. 

6. Prove that if the terms of a fraction are both divided by any num- 
ber the resulting fraction is equal to the original one. 10 marks. 

7. Find the sum of all the even numbers from 2 to 1560 inclusive. 

10 marks. 

8. A merchant sells tea to a tradesman at a profit of 60 per cent., 
but the tradesman becomes bankrupt and pays only 2s. 6 c?. in the pound. 
How much per cent, does the merchant gain or lose by his sale 1 

10 marks. 

9. If the weight of- alloy used in making gold coin be 8J per cent, of 

the whole weight and be valueless, how many ordinary sovereigns would 
be equal in value to 143 coined from pure gold 1 10 marks. 

10. Reduce -19 of ( 1 — of 2'3 of 6s. 8c?. to the fraction of £1. 

10 marks. 
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GRAMMAR AND DERIVATION'S. — 60 Marita. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions, of which the parsing exercise viust 
be one , are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. Smith, District Inspector. 

1. Presumptuous man ! the reason wouldsl thou find. 

Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind? 

First , if thou canst , the harder reason guess , 

Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less. 

Ask of thy mother earth , why oaks are made 
Taller and stronger than the weeds they Bhade. 

Parse fully the words in italics in the above. . IS marks. 

2. “Nor you ye proud, impute to these the fault, 

If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise ; 

When through the long drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 

Draw out a general analysis of the above sentence. 12 marks. 

3. Write notes on the history and grammatical usage of the following 

worcU : — news, alms , as, any, much. 10 marks. 

4. Correct where necessary the following sentences giving your 
reasons : — 

(а) Though he do submit he is not convinced. 

(б) To do good and distribute, forget not 

(c) The house is not so large as we expected. 

Id) You seem to have been fatigued. 

(e) He, or you, or I, are to be appointed. 10 marks. 

5. Make five sentences, one under each of the following heads : — 

a ) Having an impersonal verb. 

b) Having a collective noun as nominative to a verb in the 
singular number. 

(c) Having a verb in the pluperfect tense, potential mood, 

passive voice. 

(d) Having the verb w bid ” followed by the infinitive mood with 

“ to ” before it 

(e) Having two abstract nouns — the first in the vocative the 

second in the nominative case. 10 marks. 

6. Words formed from verbs by the addition of ing may serve as 
different parts of speech * which are these parts of speech, and how are 
they to be recognised 1 Give examples illustrating your answer. 

6 marks. 

7. Give the derivation and meaning of the following words, and state 

the language from which each is obtained : — « 

bronchitis , depredator, Hampshire , apocalypse , distil, widow. 

6 marks. 
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Appendix!/. 8. State when the colon ought to he used in punctuation. 6 marts 
E „— - 9. Name three cases — giving examples — in which two or more singular 

nation nouns coupled by and take a verb in the singular number. 6 marks 
Questions. 10. In what sort of clauses only are the relative pronouns used! 

Male Why cannot the relative and antecedent occur in the same simple 
Teachers, sentence 1 6 marks. 

B Papers. ■ 

PENMANSHfP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Your penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy with 
which you copy the following passages : — 

I see rich Bagdad once again, 

"With its turrets of Moorish mould, 

And the Khalifs twice five hundred men 
Whose binishes flamed with gold j 
I call up many a gorgeous show 
Which the Pall of Oblivoin hides — 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides ; 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides ! 

People, young and raw, and soft-natured, think it an easy thing to 
gain love, and reckon their own friendship a sure price of any man’s ; 
but when experience shall have shown them the hardness of most 
hearts, the hollowness of others, and the baseness and ingratitude of 
almost all, they will then And that a friend is the gift of God, and that 
He only who made hearts can unite them. 



DICTATION AND SPELLING. — 50 Marks (including 20 Marks for 
Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cowley, District Inspector. 

Mr. Alexander, District Inspector. 

Mr. MacNamara, District Inspector. 

N.B. — The Dictation Exercise is to be taken from the Sixth Book, 
page 361, from “Among the verifications of this practical kind/’ 
to “ confidence in the conclusions of science.” 

1. On what principle was Sullivan’s text-book on Spelling drawn up 1 

What were the chief defects of the previous Spelling Books which it 
was intended to “ supersede” 1 7 marks. 

2. Account for the unsettled position of the accent in the following 
words, compensate, contemplate , extirpate. Supply “accent” marks to 
show the different ways in which these words are pronounced. 

6 marks. 

3. Write out at least four words beginning with h followed by a 

vowel in which the h is often pronounced by persons who are considered 
correct speakers. 4 marks. 
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4. Instance at least five words borrowed from the French language Appendix L 
that have resisted the English tendency to accentuate the first syllable. e x ^7 

5 marks, cation 

5. Form six short sentences, using the verb abide with different pre- Questions, 

positions, and without a preposition. 8 marks. 

6. “ Our alphabet is both defective and redundant.” Discuss this 

statement. 3 marks. 

7. Account for the natural tendency in all languages to “abbrevia- 

tions.” Show how the following derivative words exemplify this ten- 
dency : — stealth , depth , wisdom. 3 marks. 

8. Write out the second rule for spelling, and illustrate its reason. 

3 marks. 

9. What changes does the prefix ad undergo when joined to other 

words ? Why are the changes mad6 ? 3 marks. 

10. What words are liable to be confounded with the following : — 

Gamble, oracle , ruse, wary , spacious , tenor ? Give tho meanings of each 
pair of words. 3 marks. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. — 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this Paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. MUallum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rosb, District Inspector. 

1. Between two lines given in position place a line of given length 

which shall be parallel to a given line. Show that there are two solu- 
tions. 20 marks. 

2. Two triangles, ABC and ABD, are on tho same base, AB, and 
between the same parallels : a parallel to AB meets the sides AC and 
BC in the points E and F, and meets the sides AD and BD in tho 
points G and H : prove that EF is equal to GH. 20 marks. 

3. Divide a given square into five equal parts, namely — four right- 

angled triangles and a square. 20 marks. 

4. A line is a tangent to a circle, and from the point of contact a 

chord is drawn cutting the circle : prove that the angles made by this 
line with the tangent are respectively equal to the angles in the alternate 
segments of the cifcle. Give two distinct proofs. 20 marks. 

5. Three equal circles intersect so that the circumference of each 
passes through the centre of the other two. Find the area of the space 
common to the three circles, taking the radius of each to be 10 inches. 

20 marks. 

6. Prove (a) that tho perpendicular to the diameter of a circle at Its 

extremity touches the circle at that point; (b) that any other line 
through the same point cuts the circle. 10 marks. 

7. A line is bisected and divided unequally : prove that the rectangle 
contained by the unequal parts, together with the square of the lme 
between the points of section, is equal to the square of half the line. 

10 marks. 

8. Describe a parallelogram equal to a given rectilineal figure, and 

having an angle equal to a given angle. 10 marks. 

. 9. The line which bisects the verticle angle of a triangle also bisects 
the base : prove that the triangle is isosceles. 10 marks. 

10. An angle of 35° at the circumference stands on an arc of 20 
inches ; find the radius of the circle. 10 marks. 

T 
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BOOKKEEPING. -50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Onlyfwe questions are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hamilton, District Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

1. Make the necessary journal entries for the following : 



1st Jan., 1888 : £ s . 

I have on hands — cash, . , . 250 10 

„ „ in National Bank, . . . 100 0 

Cloth, 240 yds. @ 5s. . . . . 60 0 

John Brown's acceptance, due 1st March, 30 12 
J am.es Thomson owes me . . . 40 0 

I owe J. Smith . . . . . 75 0 

Thomas Simpson holds my acceptance, due 

1st April, 35 0 

2nd Jan. Sold J. Thomson 40 yds. cloth @ 6s., . 12 0 

„ „ Bought from J. Costello 30 yds. cloth @ 

7s. 6 d., 11 5 0 

3rd Jan. Bought 50 yds. of cloth from J. Smith, 
and paid him by cheque on National 
Bank, . . ... 10 0 0 

„ „ Discounted J. Brown’s acceptance, and 

received cash 29 0 0 

12 marks. 

2. (a.) Open the necessary ledger accounts, and post into them the 
foregoing items. 

(b.) Balance and close the accounts ; cloth on hand to be valued 
at £85. 14 marks. 

3. From the following statement make out W. G. Taylor's account as 
it appears in my ledger : — 

Jan. 3. Bought of W. G. Taylor, London, 31 days, 



4 cases of hats, 

Freight and charges, 
Commission, 2 per cent., 

Jan. 19. Bemitted W. G. Taylor my 
note, payable at Coutts and 
Co., 31 days, 

„ 31. Drawn on Robert Smyth in 

favonr of W. G. Taylor, at 
31 days, .... 
Discount allowed, . 



£735 0 
34 16 
15 7 



282 

3 



£785 3 10 



600 0 0 



) 285 3 10 

10 marka 

4. I receive from Thomas Semple goods to the value of £605, to be 

sold on commission. Open an account for these goods, and state clearly 
what should be put on the debit and what on the credit side of this 
account 1 8 marks. 

5. “ The accounts of merchants are of three sorts — viz., I. Proper, 
II. Eactorage. III. In company.” Define each sort. 6 marks. 

6. Draw up a Form of Bill Book, and make in it the necessary 

entries from the transactions noted in Question I. 5 marks, 
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7. Insure goods for J ohn Scott. Give the entries I am to make in -Appendix l 
journal — (1) before. (2) after I am paid the premium. 5 marks. 

S. Having purchased the ship Nancy, for .£1,506, 1 open an account nation 
for the transaction in ledger. How shall I balance this account Questions. 
(a) while the ship remains in my possession ; (5) on my selling the ^ a , e 
ship 1 5 marks. Teackert. 

9. I discover an error in charging Jame3 Hewson 12 casks <§) 4 5s. B ^~ e[l 

instead of 75 s. per cask. How is this mistake to be rectified! L BIwr *’ 

5 marks. 

10. In what manner does book-keeping by double entry add (a) to 
the correctness, ( b ) to the completeness, of the financial record ? 

5 marks. 



ALGEBKA.— 100 Marks. 



Two hours allowed for this paper. 
N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 



Mr. M‘OallU5T, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Keenan, District Inspector. 



1. Bind the price per dozen at which oranges are sold when a reduc- 

tion of a penny in the price of a dozen will give five more for balf-a- 
crown. 20 markB. 

2. Show that 

x(y + 2 )+- + ^= a 
y x 



when x = ^ - , and y 

y + l 2 




20 mirks. 


Solve the equation — 




1 + 1 - 1 - 


20 marks. 


CKU+l az-1 Vm'- 1 



4. Show that 






a? — xy ) + / a * ~ x y \ 2 

2/-o~ ] V / 



when reduced to its simplest form becomes a 2 . 

5. Solve the equations — 

x— v a x + 3y , , 

x=~ — 2+4, y- ~+l. 

2 y x + 2 

6. Bind in its simplest form the value of 

(6 s a f \ 6* b a j 



20 marks. 



20 marks. 



10 marks. 



7. Bind the square root of 

( a: + 5) J_ 4 (“HI)' 10 marks. 

8. Divide a straight line 12 inches in length into two parts, so that 

the rectangle contained by the whole and one part may equal the square 
of the other part, 1^ marks. 

T 2 
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9. Reduce to its lowest terms 

a a + ft 3 

a? + ma‘b + mail 3 + &*■" 10 marks. 

10. Solve the equation — 

10s + 17 _ 12a + 2^_ fix — 4 

18 11s — 8 9 10 marks, 



LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

Two Lours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymoub, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stakbit, District Inspector. 

1 . What fallacy was involved in the proposal to pay off the National 

Debt by means of a sinking fund i 10 marks. 

2. Quote the stanza from Gray’s poem, beginning— 

“ While some on earnest business bent.” 

Write out a prose paraphrase of it, and explain the allusions. 

10 marks. 

3. Lord O’Hagan says; — "We have gathered from the experience 

of the past some truths as to the theory of punishment.” State these 
truths fully. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the celebrated rath called Keltair, near Downpatrick. 

10 marks. 

5. Name the sources to which Locke attributes all our ideas, and 

state fully how he distinguishes between them. 10 marks. 

6. Compare the ancient method of reducing iron from the ore with 
that now employed, showing that the latter is the more economical. 

5 marks. 

7. If more Bank notes are issued than the country requires for cir- 
culation, what is the consequence 5 5 marks. 

8. What are the various uses of copper and its compounds 1 

5 marks. 

9. Explain any three of the following references in the Ode m 

Alexander’s Feast — “ Philip’s warlike son,” “fought all his battles o'er 
again,” “ assumes the god,” “ fallen from his high estate,” “ inventress 
of the vocal frame.” 5 marks. 

10. Describe the action exercised on vegetable matters by petrifying 

wells and springs. 5 marks. 



GEOGRAPH ST. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. O’ Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of the Spanish peninsula, inserting the 

maritime provinces, mountains, and rivers. 16 marks. _ 

2. At a place in long. 102° 24' E., the meridian altitude of thesnnu 
observed to be 69° 25', the zenith being south of sun, and the declination 
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22° 50' N. ; (a) find the latitude, and (5) state approximately the 4-ppendiz l 
position of the observer. 14 marks. ExamT" 

3. Name the maritime counties of Wales with their chief towns, nation 

Write notes on any four of those towns. 10 marks. Question*. 

4. G-ive the boundaries, area, and population of the German Empire, Mo/* 

and name its five southern states. 10 marks. Teachers. 

5. Show by a diagram the positions of the trade wind and anti-trade B 

wind zones, and give their approximate limits in latitude. "Where are 
the horse latitudes 1 10 marks. 

6. Describe the manner in which exchange of waters takes place 

between (a) the Mediterranean ; (6) the Red Sea, and the oceans adjacent 
to them. 6 marks. 

7. Name the seven provinces of the Dominion of Canada with their 
chief towns ; also the largest city in Canada, noting its population. 

8 marks. 

8. Name the two counties between which each of the following 

rivers enters the sea : — Tay, Clyde, Mersey, Humber ; and mention 
two towns near the mouth of each of them. 6 marks. 

general description of the climate and productions of 

6 marks. 

and where are Virgin Gorda, Surinam, Port of Spain, 

4 marks. 



AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. MacDonnell, District Inspector. 

Mr. Healy, District Inspector. 

Mr. Carroll, Agricultural Superintendent. 

1. State the climatic conditions that mainly influence the agriculture 
of a country or district, and note any particulars in which Ireland 
appears to derive advantage from the peculiarities of its climate. 

10 marks. 

2. What important differences in character and value are to be noted 

between the combustible matter in cultivated soils and that contained 

in peat bogs % 12 marks. 

3. Write out a six-course rotation of crops, affording place for flax 

in the same ground every twelfth year. 10 marks. 

4. Detail the points which determine the proper time for pulling the 

flax crop. S marks. 

5. Name and describe shortly the machines for preparing food for 

farm stock. 10 marks. 

6. “ Each of the three kinds of turnips has its own peculiar merits." 

Explain this statement. 5 marks. 

7. "Why is sulphuric preferred to muriatic acid for making super- 
phosphate 1 S marks. 

8. What objects are served in applying salt to hay in ricks ‘l What 

proportion of salt may be used ? 4 marks. 

9. What arc the defects in unimproved clay soils? 5 marks. 

10. Mention the advantages ascribed to autumn manuring for root 
crops, and any objections to which this practice i3 open. 5 marks. 



9. Give a 
Ceylon. 

10. What 
Stromboli ? 
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MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M { Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. He aden 3 District Inspector. 

1 . (a) State precisely what you understand by the formula g = 32. 

(5) Describe fully any method by which this result has been deter- 
mined. 10 marks. 

2. A body falling freely from rest falls through half its descent in 

the last second ; what was the time of falling, and how far did the body 
fall? 10 marks. 

3. Three forces act upon a point so that the angle between the first 
and second and the angle between the second and third are each 120°. 
Show that if the forces are in equilibrium they must he equal. 

12 marks. 

4. The length of an inclined plane is 35 feet, and its height 21 feet, 
what weight will he supported by a power of 12 lbs., acting horizontally, 
friction neglected 1 Draw a diagram showing tlie several forces. 

10 marks. 

5. State briefly how the resultant of any number of forces acting in 

the same plane upon a given point may be graphically represented. 
Illustrate your answer by reference to a diagram. 8 marks. 

6. Describe the construction and action of Watt’s “ sun and planet" 

wheel. 6 marks. 

7. State the general law establishing the relation, between power and 

weight with every kind of lever. 4 marks.. 

8. Describe a method of finding experimentally the centre of gravity 

of a very thin plate. 4: marks. 

9. Find the ratio of the power to the weight in the case of the 

wheel and axle. 5 marks. 

10. Define the term “ mechanical advantage.' 1 Make a drawing of 

a system of pulleys with three movable blocks in which the mechanical 
advantage is 8. 6 marks, 

HISTORY. — 40 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B.— Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacStieehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rodgers, District Inspector. 

Mr. Hogan, District Inspector. 

1. What nations assisted the modern Greeks in recovering their inde- 
pendence ? Who was their first king, and who is their king now? 

8 marks. 

2. State how and when Denmark was gradually deprived of her 
territory till the kingdom was reduced to its present dimensions. 

° 8 marks. 

3. Give a short account of the Civil War of 1643, its causes and 

result. .8 marks. 

4. The Hegira, the Hundred Days. Write notes about each of those 

events. 8 marks. 
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5. Give brief accounts of the foUotroig events in English history, 4* pmitxz 
assigning dates : — The Norman Conquest, the Restoration. 8 marks. Eiuiiir 

6. Say what you know of any two of the following persons : — John n»tion" 

Hampden, Cortez, Egbert, the Young Pretender. 4 marks. Question!. 

7. Assign events in English history to the following dates:— 1215 777 

1014, 1066, 1801. 4 marks. Teacher t. 

8. Relate briefly the circumstances of the Fall of Babylon. 4 marks. 

9. Name in correct order the monarchsof England in the seventeenth B Paperi - 

century. 4 marks. 

10. Note the dates and the results of the following battles ; — Granicus, 

Morgarten, Navarino, Borodino. 4 marks. 



REASONING.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. O’Hara, District Inspector. 

Mr. Skefflngton, District Inspector. 

1. Expose logically the fallacy in each of the following syllogisms 

(a) Every x is y, z is not x, therefore z is not y. 

{b) Food is necessary to life, com is food, therefore com is neces- 
sary to life. 1 0 marks. 

2. State the mood and figure of the following syllogism, and show 

how to reduce it to the first figure : — Some painful things are salutary, 
everything painful is an object of dread, therefore some objects of dread 
are salutary. 10 marks. 

3. In what two ways may an argument stated in the form of an 

enthymeme be met by opponents 1 Give an instance, and show that 
these are not different kinds of objections. 10 marks. 

4. Enunciate the canons which apply directly to all categorical 

syllogisms. 10 marks. 

5. In what kind of matter may rt subcontrary 11 propositions be both 

true ? Give an illustration. 10 marks. 

6. State the exceptions to the rule that the predicate of an affirma- 
tive proposition is undistributed ? 5 marks. 

7. Distinguish the subject, the predicate, and the copula in the follow- 
ing proposition : — It was Columbus that discovered America. 5 marks. 

8. Explain what is meant by e< conversion by limitation ” and give 

an example of it. 5 marks. 

9. "What is Simple Illative Conversion? Show the classes of proposi- 
tions to which it is applicable. 5 marks. 

10. Prove that only a negative conclusion can follow when there is a 

negative premise. 5 marks. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this subject. 
N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 
Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

1. The influence of example. 

2. Kindness to animals. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ho anther., District Inspector. 



1. What number of pupils can a school-room of 30 x 18 feet suitably 
accommodate % What cubic space for each pupil is desirable ? 

12 marks. 

2. Show by a diagram two alternative plans of arranging 6 desks and 
forms of 9 feet each in a room 32 x 16 feet showing the draft circles. 

12 marks. 

3. How should first instruction in grammar be conducted ? State in 

detail how you would lead a class of beginners to distinguish nouns and 
adjectives. 12 marks. 

4. From many schools the young children are kept at home during 

the winter, while the grown pupils attend ; in summer the reverse takes 
place. How should the teacher modify the arrangements of his time 
table so as to suit these varying circumstances ? 12 marks. 

5. What in addition to the precise requirements of the programme is 

it recommended that the pupils of fourth class should be taught in 
grammar ? 12 marks. 

6. How should a teacher prepare his monitors for the efficient dis- 
charge of their duties ? 6 marks. 

7. What are the advantages of a morning lesson before the regular 

school-hours ? How may it he rendered most effective ? 6 marks. 

8. What causes children to guess in giving their answers? Show how 

to check this mischievous habit. 6 marks. 

9. State under what circumstances the attendance of pupils for any 
day may be excluded from the computation of the average. 6 marks. 

10. Write notes of a lesson on the Salmon. 6 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1 . What snm lent at 5 per cent, per annum compound interest would 

amount in four years to £145 17s. 2 1 18 marks. 

2. Give in its simplest form the ratio of the speed of two trains one 
of which runs 17 miles 4 furlongs 32 yards in 39J- minutes, and the 
other runs 28 miles 6 furlongs 35 yards in 75 minutes. 22 marks. 

3. If 50 men can do -i 2 of a piece of work in 15 days of 8 hours each ; 
liow many boys could do T3 of the work in 11 days of 10 hours each 
the labour of 5 men being equivalent to that of 7 boys? 20 marks. 

4. A can reap 3 acres in 4J hours, and B can reap 3 acres in 5 hours ; 

in what time will they, wor kin g together, reap 21 acres? If the pay- 
ment be at the rate of Is. 6 d. an acre, how much should each receive 
when the work is completed? 22 marks, 
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5. What is the difference in the price per ton of 24-81 cwt. bought ^ Pj )endi g L 

for .£30 6s. 8 d., and 28J cwt. bought for £33 os.? 18 marks. Exami- 

6. By what number must -0459 of 2*47 be divided so as to become nation 

the same as *312 of 32*3 1 10 marks. QaCBtIong - 

7. How many minutes will it take a man to walk round a square Mule 

field containing 21 acres 121 square yards, at the rate of 3§ miles Teacher*. 
an hour ? 10 marks. c Pajiera. 

8. By selling goods for £244 11s. 4 d. a merchant gains 15 per cent. : 

(a) what was his actual gain, and (b) what did lie pay originally for the 
goods? 10 marks. 

9. In what time would a principal double itself at 4^- per cent, per 

annum simple interest ? Explain your work. 10 marks. 

10. A man invests £1,500 in 3J per cent, stock at 98 : find — (a) his 
income from the investment; ( b ) the loss that would be incurred by 
selling out when the stock had fallen to 96}. (Disregard brokerage). 

10 marks. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions , of which the parsing exercise must 
be one , are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

Mr. Smith, District Inspector. 

1. Even in his favourite maxim, pushed , it might be , to extremes , may 
be traced the indications of a genius which nature had meant to achieve 
works of immortality. 

Parse fully the words in italics in the above passage. 18 marka 

2. Correct the errors, if any, in the following sentences, giving your 
reason in each case ; — ' 

(a) Let yon and I perform our part. 

(bj Who do you take him to be ? 

(c) By observing this rule you will avoid mistakes. 

(d) He asked James as well as John’s advice. 

(e) Two o’clock is the soonest time I can go. 10 marks, 

3. Distinguish between the participle proper, the participial adjective , 

and the participial noun, giving an example of each. 10 marks. 

4. Give the root of the following words, stating from what language 
each comes: — septennial , auction , problem, alderman , grotesque , mayor. 

12 marks. 

5. Construct sentences to show that each of the following words 
may be used as two parts of speech : — no, save, for, ‘tnore. 10 marks. 

6. What are the oblique cases and why so called? How did the 

apostrophe in the possessive case originate ? 6 marks. 

7. Explain the grammatical uses of the following words : — what , 

either , one. Whence are these words derived? 6 marks. 

8. Give a list of the auxiliary verbs, and state what part of the prin- 
cipal verb may he used after each, to form a compound tense. 6 marks. 

9. <c Prepositions are said to govern the objective case of nouns and 

pronouns.” Explain. 6 marks. 

10. Distinguish, with examples, between the emphatic and the reflective 

pronouns. 6 marks. 
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PENMANSHIP.— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Your penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy with 
which you copy the following passages : — 

I see rich Bagdad once again, 

"With its turrets of Moorish mould, 

And the Khalifs twice five hundred men 
Whose binishes flamed with gold ; 

I call up many a gorgeous show 
Which the Pall of Oblivion hides — 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides ; 

All passed like snow, long, long ago. 

With the time of the Barmecides ! 

People, young and raw, and soft-natured, think it an easy thing to 
gain love, and reckon their own friendship a sure price of any man’s ; 
but when experience shall have shown them the hardness of most 
hearts, the hollowness of others, and the baseness and ingratitude of 
almost all, they will then find that a friend is the gift of God, and that 
He only who made hearts can unite them. 



DICTATION AND SPELLING— 50 Marks (including 20 Marks for 
Dictation), 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 



N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted . 



Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Cowley, District Inspector. 

Mr. Alexander, District Inspector. 
Mr. MacNamara, District Inspector. 



The Dictation Exercise is to be taken from the Sixth Book, page 361, 
from “ Among the verifications of this practical kind,” to “ confi- 
dence in the conclusions of science. 51 



1. Correct the following mis-spelled words, and quote the rule, or the 
exception to a rule, in accordance with which the correction is made in. 
each case : — Slily, skillful j changable , biased , unpayed, repreive. 

6 marks. 

2. What are the two classes of exceptions to the third rule of spelling 1 
Give examples, and explain fully the reason in each case. 6 marks. 

3. Write out Dr. Sullivan’s two quotations from Shakespeare, and 
two from Pope, showing different pronunciations of the name “ Borne. 

6 marks. 



4. Wliy is the letter <f y ” retained in each of the following words : 

Tyrant , betrayed , copyist, Taylor , system ? 6 marks. 

5. What are the two ways of acquiring that proper accentuation o 
words which is so necessary to correctness of pronunciation 1 



6. To each of the following words add an affix, and state what rule 
of spelling the resulting word comes under, and whether it is an examp e 
or an exception ; — Convey, skill , wise . 3 marks. 
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7. Explain the origin of the two words Gin. 3 marks. Jppendim l 



8. "W rite out six words terminating in re with the sound of cr. 

3 marks. 

ih Note three words of two syllables in which the accent is not varied 
to distinguish the use as noun and as verb. 3 marks. 

10. Give the various meanings of — Jet, pale, poach. 3 marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Question!. 

Male 

Teachers, 

C Papers. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only fixe questions to he attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewak, District Inspector. 

1. Prove that the square on the sum of any two lines exceeds the 
square on their difference by four times the rectangle under the lines. 

10 marks. 

2. The square on one side of a triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the remaining sides : prove that the angle opposite to that 
side is a right angle. 

Give two distinct proofs — one of them direct, and the other indirect. 

10 marks. 

3. If through a point K within a parallelogram ABCD lines drawn 

parallel to the side make the parallelograms DK and KB equal : the 
K is a point in the diagonal AO : prove. 10 marks. 

4. The sum of the triangles whose bases are two opposite sides of a 
parallelogram, and which have any point between these sides as a com- 
mon vertex, is equal to half the parallelogram : prove. 10 marks. 

5. The length of a chord is 15 feet, and the heights of two segments 

of circles on the same side of it are 7 feet and 4 feet, find the area of 
the lune formed by these segments. 10 marks. 

6. Describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

5 marks. 

7. Show that every right-angled triangle can be divided into two 

isosceles triangles by a line drawn from the right angle to the hypote- 
nuse. o marks. 

8. If a right line be bisected and divided unequally, prove that tbe 

sum of the squares of the whole line and one of the parts is equal to 
twice the rectangle contained by the whole line and that part, together 
with the square of the other part. 5 marks. 

9. A right line intersects two parallel right lines, prove that the alter- 
nate angles are equal. 5 marks. 

10. The circumference of a circle is 628 - 32 feet, what is the radius of a 

circle of one half the area 1 6 marks. 
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BOOKKEEPING — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted* 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hamilton, District Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

1. Jan. 1, 1888: 

Goods on hand — 

Tobacco, 12 cwt. 1 qr. 13 lbs., at 6*. £ *•. d. 

per lb., 415 10 0 

Wine, 8 pipes, at £72, . . . 576 0 0 

Debts due to me — 

Gary & Oo., . . . . 72 10 4 

Bills Receivable — 



J. Wilson’s acceptance, . . . 35 0 0 

Cash in hands, ..... 137 10 0 

Warehouse and stores valued at, . 1,200 0 0 
Debts due by me — 

Sherlock & Co., . . . . 57 9 2 

Bills Payable — 

Wm. Murray, . . . . 18 4 0 

Journalize the above. 12 marks. 



2. Open ledger acoounta and post these entries. 12 marks. 

3. How may a merchant asoortain. (1) whether he is solvent or 

insolvent j (2) whether he has gained or lost on the whole of his tran- 
sactions - } (3) whether he has gained or lost by any particular description 
of goods in which he deals ? Illustrate your answer. 10 marks. 

4. Michael Burke pays into the National Bank £250 to the credit of 
Philip Connor, advising him that he has done this at the request and 
for account of Richard Blake. Give the journal entries of 

(a) Michael Burke, 

(b) Philip Connor, 

(c) Richard Blake. 10 marks. 

5. Ward <fc Co. owe me £42 17s. 3 d. They give me J. Porter’s 

acceptance for £40, and cash £2 17s. 3c?. for the balance. What are my 
journal entries? 6 marks. 

6. What do the balanoe and stock accounts show, and how is each 

closed ? 5 marks. 

7. Lodged Jones’s acceptance in National Bank. Give the ledger 

entries of the Bank. 5 marks. 

8. I compound with John Smith, paying him £100 out of a debt of 

£116 9^. 4 d. Give his journal entries. 5 marks. ^ 

9. What deductions should a merchant make when balancing his 

books ? 5 marks. 

10. State the uses of the Sales' book and Invoice book. 6 marks. 
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ABGEBRA. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dewar, District Inspector. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 
Teach ert. 

C Paper?. 



1. A man has .£5,000 stock ; some at 3 per cent. ; four times as 
much at 3^ per cent., and the rest at 4 per cent. Bind the amount of 
each kind of stock, his annual income from the whole being £176. 

10 markB. 

2. Reduce to its lowest terms — 



3, Show that — 



gi + afy-ab*— b* 
a * + d 2 6* + 6 4 



10 marks. 



( m+ d 

when m — — — 
a 2 + b 2 

4. Solve the equation — 

5 + 3_ 14 
x + 2 x x + 4 




10 marks. 
10 marks. 



5. Simplify — 

»-y , 1 X, J 

cd-xy + y x+y a? + y* 

6. Divide (a + b + c) (ab + bo + cd)~abc\iy a + b. 

7. Solve the equations — 

3x-5y,o 2 x + y. R x—2y_x y 

__ + d = __, 8 - +g . 



10 marks. 
5 marks. 



5 marks. 



8. Bind three numbers whose sum is 21, and of which the greatest 
exceeds the least by 4, and the middle one is half the sum of the other 
two. 5 marks. 



9. Bind the simple value of 




m+n m—n m 
1 _ 1 ’ ~~ 
m—n m + n 



5 marka 



10. Bind the value of 

J\~ 2 ° 

when a=-J, b== --g-, e— — 1, <2=0. 5 markB. 



34— 9c. 
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LESSOR BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Starrit, District Inspector. 

1. Name the poems from which the following lines are respectively 
taken and explain the allusions. 

“ With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked.” 

“ Familiar in their mouths as household words.” 

“ There is society where none intrudes.” 
u Hide blushing glory, hide Pultowa’s day.” 10 marks. 

2. Describe the ancient oratory of Gallerus. 10 marks. 

3. Explain the nature of Joint Stock Banks, and state what evils 

they were intended to remedy. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the method most commonly used to separate silver from 

its ore. 10 marks. 

5. “ For these reasons there are not more useful members in a Com- 
monwealth than merchants.” State those reasons. 10 marks. 

6. Why were “ the Israelites forbidden by the law of Moses to lend 

to one another on usury, i.e. interest ”9 5 marks. 

7. What is meant by “ Reformatories ” 9 Where and by whom were 

those institutions commenced 9 5 marks. 

8. What references are made in the lesson books to the following 

places : Olderfleet, Kadesh, Arigna , Said 2 5 marks. 

9. In what, according to Pope, does true greatness consist 9 Quote 

the passage. 5 marks. 

10. “ They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 

Alike the Armada’s pride and spoils of Trafalgar.” 

Explain the expressions and allusions in the above passage. 

5 marks. 



Appendix Is 
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GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a map of the Irish coast (southern) from Howth Head to Loop 

Head as large as your paper will admit, marking the headlands, bays, 
and boundaries of counties. 16 marks. 

2. Compare the climates of Dublin and Moscow, and explain clearly 

the causes of the difference of temperature. 12 marks. 

3. Give the boundaries of Scandinavia, and the areas and populations 

of the countries which it contains. 10 marks. 

4. Name six of the great manufacturing cities or towns of England, 
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the county in "which each is situated, and the manufacture for 'which it appendix l 
is noted. 12 marts. E ~ 

5. Where, and for what noted are : Cawnpore, Praetoria, Lowell, jJtfoa 

Nassau, and Holywell. (Arrange your answer in columns.) Question*. 

10 marts. MdU 

6. Name in order the maritime counties on the east coast of Scotland, Teachtrt. 

between the Moray Firth and the Firth of Forth, with a town in each 

shire. 6 marts. ° Paper*. 

7. Name the affluents of the following rivers : Foyle, Great Ouse, 

and Tweed. 6 marts. 

8. The longitude of St. Petersburg is 30° E. When it is six o’clock 

a.m. at St. Petersburg what hour is it in London] Show the process 
of calculation. 6 marts. 

9. Describe the situation of the following mountain systems : Gram- 

pian, Cumbrian, Antrim, Cambrian. Name two summits in each 
range. G mart a, 

10. In what counties are Ardee, ELelso, Chichester, Cardiff, Penzance, 

Bagnalstown. 6 marts. 



AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marts. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. MacDonnell, District Inspector. 

Mr. Healy, District Inspector. 

Mr. Carroll, Agricultural Superintendent. 

1. Specify the various ways in which the most valuable constituents 

of the soil are taken from it. Upon what system of farming is the 
diminution of those constituents very trifling 1 10 marks. 

2. What is meant by nitrogenized manures 1 Name two that are 

regarded as the purest of those in use. What caution should be observed 
in applying manures of this class to light soils ? 12 marts. 

3. Give approximately the ratio of “ dead ” to “ live” weight in the 

cases of fat cows, sheep, and pigs. 10 marts. 

4. What are the four great defects in the management of grass-lands 

by Irish farmers ? 10 marts. 

5. State how a four-course rotation may be modified so as to prevent 

— (a.) Clover sickness j (b.) The too frequent growth of flax in the same 
soil. 8 marks. 

6. Describe the feeding of sheep in winter or severe spring weather. 

6 marts. 

7. Explain fully why lime is so useful in the reclamation of peaty 

soils. 4 marts. 

8. Which of our grain crops may he allowed to ripen fully before 

cutting ] Give the reasons for this. 4 marts. 

9. Name varieties of oats, and of grass, known to be “severe” upon 

land. 8 marts. 

10. When is it judicious to pulp roots for cattle, and how is such 

pulped food to be given] 5 marks. 
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IX.— FEMALE TEACHERS. 

METHODS OF TEACHING.— GO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

H.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Boantree, District Inspector. 

1. What conditions, as to average attendance, teaching staff, and 
material appliances, arc necessary to render advisable the adoption of 
the tripartite system of organisation in a school 1 Draw up a time-table 
for a girls’ school in which these conditions are fulfilled. Time of 
secular instruction, including half an Lour for play, 10 o’clock to 3. 

14 marks. 

2. Give the rules by which the promotion of teachers from class to 

class is regulated. What special conditions now apply to candidates 
for first class 1 10 marks. 

3. Show how the ordinary teaching in a school must be confined to 

mere instruction, as distinguished from education. What additional 
functions are included in education 1 12 marks. 

4. “ All necessary instructions on notes of lessons condensed into a 

small compass are contained in the following extract.” Give as fully as 
you can the substance of this extract. 12 marks. 

5. Give a detailed account of the mode of instructing the several 
classes, beginning with the lowest, in notation and numeration. 

12 marks. 

6. What are the duties of a teacher as regards the reception of 

visitors to her school 1 6 marks. 

7. How may parsing exercises in the senior classes be varied in form 

and extent ? 6 marks. 

8. How would you teach children to punctuate? What is the 
objection to teaching this by rules, sometimes given for the purpose! 

6 marks. 

9. What means should be adopted by a teacher to secure a proper 

style of answering from her pupils ? 6 marks. 

10. What is your opinion as to the value of giving home exercises 
on paper ? Name the four principal kinds of such exercises. 

6 markB. 



Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

FemaU 

Teachers. 

A» Papora, 



ARITHMETIC. — 1 00 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M ‘Caelum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. M'Clihtook, District Inspector. 

1. Show by an example, or otherwise, that the difference between the 

simple interest and the true discount on any sum ia equal to the interest 
on the true discount for the same time at the same rate per cent, per 
annum. 20 marks. 

2. A can beat B by 20 yards and O by 41 yards in a race of a 
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quarter of a mile, and B can beat C by three seconds over tlie same Appendix l. 
distance \ liow long does each of them take to ran a quarter of a mile 1 Exami- 

20 marks, nation 

3. A railway is 118^ miles long, and the train runs over it in 4i ^ u e3ll0l ' B ‘ 
hours. The train stops 10 minutes at one station, and 2^ minutes at Female 
eacli of twelve other stations, and runs through a tunnel, 2^ miles Teachers. 
long, at the rate of 10 miles an hour. What is the average speed out- , 

side the tunnel 1 ' 20 marks. • aper? ' 

4. A man invests £5,250 in 3 per cent, stock, and .£7,000 in railway 

stock, both at par ; what dividend per cent, must be paid by the latter 
in order to make his whole income amount to .£750 a year ? (Disregard 
brokerage). _ 20 marks. 

i>. Two dividends are paid under a bankruptcy, the first of 14.9. in 
the pound on the whole debts, the second of 2s. Od. in the pound on 
the deficiency after the payment of the first dividend. A creditor 
receives as his second dividend, £26 5s. How much did the bankrupt 
owe him l 20 marks. 

G. A person invests .£378 in 3 per cent, stock at 941 ; find (a) the 
amount of stock he holds, and (b) the per-ceutage he receives for his 
money. (Brokerage may be disregarded.) 10 marks. 

7. A merchant bought lace to the value of £20 ; this sum included 
duty at the rate of 74 per cent, j find the amount of the duty. 

10 marks. 

8. Bind the simple value of 



'Jo 

1 'll 

10 — i— of 5. 

228 



10 marks. 



9. A sum of £6 is divided between two persons ; A receives jhths 

of it, and B receives §rds of the. remainder, and wliat is left is equally 
divided between them. How much lias one more than the other, and 
what portion has each of the whole 1 10 marks. 

10. What vulgar fractions produce recurring decimals? Explain 

clearly. 10 marks. 



GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two horn’s allowed for this paper. 

N.B .— Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a sketch map of Africa south of the parallel of 20 Q S. E., 

marking tlie political divisions and rivers, and shading the British 
possessions. marks. 

2. What relation exists between the distances from the sun and the 
periodic times of the planets ? Show this by examples. 10 marks. 

3. Give tlie area and population (1880) of tlie United States of North 
America. Write out a list of the original States with their capitals. 

12 marks. 

U 
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Ajpeniix L. 4. Generally speaking, what were tlie dimensions of Ancient Pales- 
EiimifT tine ^ Specify the provinces into wliicli the Eonaans divided that country, 
nation and give a chief town of each province. 10 marks. 

Questions. g. Describe fully the equatorial current of the Pacific Ocean. 

• . 12 marks. 

Ttachm. 6. Account for the absence of rain in the Gobi desert and in Utah. 



A. Pn ei B u j-uaxjis. 

!iper? ' 7 . What are the most important exports, respectively, of Germany, 
Belgium, Ceylon, Australia, Italy, Peru ? 6 marks. 

8. State in round numbers the area and population of Cape Colony, 

and name four of its chief towns. 8 marks. 

9 . In what ocean do the trade winds blow most regularly, and why 1 

i marks. 

10 . Name three of tho Himalayan passes, giving, in round numbers, 

their heights above sea-level. 6 marks. 



PENMANSHIP. 

Half an hour allowed. 

N.B. — Your Penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages : — 

They came from a land beyond the sea, 

And now o’er the western main 
Set sail, in their good ships, gallantly, 

From the sunny land of Spain. 

11 Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams, 

Our destined home or grave 1 ” 

Thus sang they, as by the morning’s beams, 

They swept the Atlantic wave. 

Let us calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously, go forth to fulfil our 
various offices ; and in a subdued, peaceful, and happy temper, to 
encounter our trials. So shall largeness of mind, abhorrence of strife, 
clemency of criticism, absence of suspicion, tenderness of compassion, 
and love of the brotherhood, be to us a tower of strength, and a 
fount of consolation now, in death, and in the Day of Account. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— GO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five of these questions , of which the parsing exercise must be 
one, are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

Mr. Smith, District Inspector. 

1 , So blest a life these thoughtless realms display ; 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper here ; 

Honour , that praise which real merit gains, 

Or even imaginary worth obtains, 
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Here passes current ; paid from hand to hi nd, 

It shifts its splendid Ira die round the land : 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 

And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 

They please, are pleased, they give to get esteem, 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 

Parse fully the words in italics; and write a paraphrase of the whole A p“ a 
passage. 18 marks. 

2. “Pale Melancholy sat retired, 

And from her wild sequestered seat, 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 

And. dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound.” 

Make out a particular analysis of the above passage. 12 marks. 

3. Trace as fully as you can the derivation of the following words, 
showing the connexion between then origin and meaning, viz : — Appren- 
tice, palsy, fancy, nauseous, pansy, noise, peer (to look). Oheapside, 

Dublin, niche. 10 marks. 

4. What figure of speech occurs in each of the following sentences, 
respectively 1 Account for your answer in each case : — 

(a) “ Ho is a tree planted by a river.” 

( b ) " I will do’t 

And for that purpose I’ll anoint my sword. ” 

(c) “ As when bravo Gaunt, thy father, and myself, 

Rescued the Black Prince, that young Mars of men.” 

( d ) a I will go and purse the ducats straight.” 

(«) “ Whilom she was the daughter of Lociino 

Who had the sceptre from his father Brute.” 10 marks. 

5. (a) Quote Webster’s rule as to the idiomatic use of an adjective 

following an intransitive verb ; and (b) state generally how you would 
decide whether the word used in this way was an adjective or an 
adverb . 10 marks. 

6. Explain the various grammatical constructions of the following 

words : — much , both , what, yet. 6 marks. 

7. Define an idiom, and give and explain two examples of each of the 

recognized classes into which idioms are divided. 6 marks. 

8. What classes of words have been added to the English language 

from the French, Italian, and Dutch, respectively 1 Give one example 
of each class. 0 marks. 

9. What is a verse of poetry 1 What sort of metre is exemplified in 
the following lines, respectively : — 

(a) They are true to the last of their "blood and their breath. 

(b) Thou, the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time. 

6 marks. 

10. (a) State some reasons that go to show that the subjunctive need 
not be considered an independent mood. 

(Z>) Why is it uninflected for persons l G marks. 



JppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 
7 eachers. 
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Appendix L. 



HISTORY.— 40 Marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 



One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted . 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Dodgers, District Inspector. 

Mr. Hogan, District Inspector. 

1. When did Greece become a Roman province? When, and under 

what circumstances was the modern kingdom of Greece formed, and 
who was made king 1 Who succeeded this first king 1 10 marks. 

2. What is meant by the Wars of the Roses? Who were the 

heads of the rival families, and liow were the claims of the two 
houses united? G marks. 

3. Mention the names of the “ Five Nations of Germany,” and 

say who was, strictly speaking, the first emperor of that country. 
Give the date of his accession. . 8 marks. 

4. Mention some Greek philosophers who studied in Egypt. How 
may much, of our present knowledge be traced to the Egyptians ? 

6 marks. 

5. Give an account, with dates, of the invasions of France by 

Edward III. and Henry V. Under what title did Edward claim, the 
French crown ? 10 marks. 

G. Give the dates of the battles of Salamis and Marathon, and state 
their results. 4 marks. 

7. Name the predecessor, and in their order the first four successors 

of William tho Conqueror on the English throne, 5 marks. 

8. What is meant by the Union of Calmar ? Mention the year in 

which it was broken. 3 marks. 

9. When did Alsace and Lorraine become French territory, and when 

did they ceaso to he so ? 4 marks. 

10. Give a short account of the battle of Waterloo. 4 marks. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this subject. 
N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 
Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

1. Memory and imagination. 

2. It is better to wear out than to rust out. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE— 60 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 

1 . What views regarding the best form of Government for a State do 
you think Goldsmith held ? Give quotations to Bupport the opinions 
you advance. • 12 marks. 
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2. 11 From these the feeble heart and long fallen mind 

An easy compensation seem to find.”- 
What is the compensation, -from what, and by whom found 1 

12 marks. 

3. What are the “ blessings sent from art ” 1 On what ground is it 

said of them that either seems destructive of the rest, and how is this 
evidenced in the case of the various blessings named ] 12 marks. 

4. What are the “homely joys” of the Swiss peasant! How does his 
want of natural advantages “ imprint the patriot passion in his heart l" 

12 marks. 

5. What impressions of American scenery does one gather from, reading 

{C The Traveller ” and “ The Deserted Village ” ? 12 marks. 

6. Contrast the Dutch of Goldsmith’s time with their “ Bclgic sires 

of old.” G marks. 

7. Give from u The Traveller ” a quotation in which the subsequent 
production of “ The Deserted Village ” is shadowed forth. 6 marks. 

8. “ As some fair female ” <kc. Complete, and explain the force of the 

comparison. To what does it refer 1 6 marks. 

9. u For just experience tells in every soil.” Complete the couplet, and 
say what you think of its accuracy in general application. G marks. 

10. Quote fully, from “ The Deserted Village ” the poet’s apostrophe 

to Luxury. 6 marks. 



Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Fema'e 

Teachers. 

A Papers. 



METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 

Two horn's allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Roantree, District Inspector. 

1. Draw up a time table on the tripartite system, for a girls’ school, 

in which needlework is taught for one hour in the day. Also make 
provision for singing and drawing at suitable times. 12 marks. 

2. Describe the preparations necessary for a change of lessons, and 

state how the orders are to be given and obeyed. 1 2 marks. 

3. A class lesson may fail in one or other of two ways, state those, 
and mention some of the faults that lead to those results. 12 marks, • j 

4. Supposing that forty-five half hour's per week are devoted to secular 

instruction in a school, draw up in tabular form a scheme showing 
the proper allotment of time in each division for each subject of the 
programme. 12 marks. 

5. To what classes of National teachers does the rule as to the execu- 

tion of an agreement between the manager and teacher apply 1 What 
are the main points of difference between the provisions of Form of 
Agreement No. 1 and Form of Agreement No. 2 ! 12 marks. 

G. Show how a passage parsed orally is to be mado use of as a written 
exercise. What benefit results from this method 'l G marks. 

7. What are the advantages of individual teaching, and state how far 

it may be employed in a school ? 6 murks. 

8. Write out notes for a lesson on u Paper.” 6 marks. 

9. State what a teacher should chiefly consider in framiug and 

putting her questions, and keeping alive the attention of her pupils in 
class teaching. ... ® marks. 

10. Distinguish between order and discipline. State the means you 

would employ for the maintenance of discipline. 6 marks. 
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Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 



ARITHMETIC. — 1 00 marks. 

Two Lours allowed for this paper. 
N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 



Female 

Teachers. 

A Papors, 



Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. M'Clintock, District Inspector. 



1. Show by an example, or otherwise, that the true discount on any 

sum is the true present worth of the simple interest on that sum for the 
same time at the same rate per cent, per annum. 20 marks. 

2. A, B, and C engage to do a piece of work ; A does £tlis of it, and 

then leaves j B does ^rd of what remains to be done, and also leaves j then 
C 15 nislies the work, (a) What fraction of the whole work is done by 
C ; and (b) if £5 55. is paid for the work, how much should each 
receive 1 ! 20 marks. 

3. A boats B by 10 yards, and C by 15 yards, in a race of 100 yards, 
by what distance can B beat C in a race of 150 yards. 20 marks. 

4. A shilling weighs 3 dwt. 15 grains, of which three parts out of 

forty are alloy, and the rest pure silver : find (a) the per-centage of alloy, 
and (b) the weight of pure silver in a shilling. 20 marks. 

5. I invest £2,400 in the 3-£ per cents, at 91. What sum must I 
invest in the 3 per cents, at 844 to produce an income twice as great 
as that derived from the first investment l (Disregard brokerage). 

20 marks. 

6. A dealer bought 50 sheep, and sold them for £106 9s. 2c 1, at a 
gain of 16§ per cent. What was the cost price of each sheep'! 

10 marks. 

7. Two towns, X and Y, are 150 miles apart : a train leaves X for 

Y at two o’clock, and travels at the rate of 35 miles an hour : a train 
leaves Y for X at the same time (two o’clock), and travels at the rate of 
30 miles an hour : supposing both trains to travel at a uniform rate, at 
what distance from X will they meet ? 10 marks. 

8. If the 3 per cents, are at 934, what should be the price of a £50 
railway share paying 4 per cent., that the two investments may give 
equal interest on the money laid out % (Disregard brokerage), 

10 marks, 



9. 



Bind the simple value of — 



5-1183 

•00705 



of 11-i of *29 of -117. 



10 marks. 



10. What vulgar fractions produce finite decimals ? Explain clearly. 

10 marks. 



GEOGRAPHY.— 60 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stronge, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of France, marking the most important 

cities, rivers, and mountains. 16 marks. 

2. Explain the direct and retrograde motions, and also the stationary 

appearance of the planets. 12 marks. 
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3. Give a description of the Balkan mountains, stating their eastern ApptndixL. 

and western limits. What is the character of the mountains of Exami^ 
Pindus? 12 marks, nation 

4. Give the estimated area and population of Japan, and? name two of Q a cstlon 3 - 

the Japanese ports now open to the commerce of all nations. frmafr 

10 marks. Teachers. 

5. Give the situations and proper geographical designations of A p~ r3 

Yarkand, Wrekin, Crozets, Aclieen, Koskiusko. 10 marks. 

6. Detail the physical characteristics of the Caucasian race, and 

mention the regions over which it has spread. 6 marks. 

7. Give the area and population of the Kingdom of Greece, and name 

its three great divisions. G marks. 

8. Where are the following places, and for what are they remark- 
able : — Lowell, Pernambuco, La Paz, Wilhelmshaven 1 8 marks. 

9. Name the chief towns of the following islands : — Cuba, Corsica, 

Cyprus, Skye. 4 marks. 

10. Give approximately the population of Portugal, and name its 

provinces, with a chief town of each. 6 marks. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Half an hour allowed. 

N.B. — Tour Penmanship will he judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages : — 

They came from a land beyond the sea, 

And now o’er the western main 
Set sail, in their good ships, gallantly, 

From the sunny land of Spain. 

“ Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams, 

Our destined home or grave ? ” 

Thus sang they, as by the morning’s beams, 

They swept the Atlantic wave. 

Let us calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously, go forth to fulfil our 
various offices; and in a subdued, peaceful, and happy temper, to 
encounter our trials. So shall largeness of mind, abhorrence of strife, 
clemency of criticism, absence of suspicion, tenderness of compassion, 
and love of the brotherhood, be to us a tower of strength, and a 
fount of consolation now, in death, and in the Day of Account. 

GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. 

Two boms allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive of these questions, of which the pars mg exercise must 
he one, are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seysiour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

1. (a.) Parse the words in italics in the following passage. 

(6.) Note also any unusual grammatical constructions which it 
contains : — 

u Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once : 

And he that might the vantage liest have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be. 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O ! think on that, 
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And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made. 

O, but man, proud man ! 

Brest in a little brief authority ; 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 

As make the angels weep.” IS marks. 

2. Draw out a particular analysis of the last six line3 of foregoing 

passage. 14 marks. 

3. Explain the origin and meaning of each of the following words : — 

cess, amerce, sedition, falcon, Cahir. 10 marks. 

4. Correct any errors you may observe in the following sentences, 
giving your reasons : — 

(a) If you shall call to-morrow I will pay you. 

(b) You shall be blamed if you clo not succeed. 

(c) She is one of those who was late. 

(d) I am sure it was neither him nor her who spoke. 

(e) He gave some to John and I. 10 marks. 

5. When should the subordinate sentence be considered as a comple- 

tion, and when as an extension of tho predicate! Illustrate by 
examples. 8 marks. 

6. When should the conditional conjunction “ if ” or “ though ” be 

followed by the indicative mood ? Give examples. 0 marks. 

7. Show how the number of feet in a line of English poetry is deter- 

mined ; and explain the terms Pyrrhic, dactyl, and tribrach , as applied to 
metre. 6 marks. 

8. Give instances in which the subject is repeated before the verb, 

and state the reason for this. 6 marks. 

9. Enumerate tho cases in which the nominative follows the verb. 

6 marks. 

10. Mention, in order of time, the several foreign sources from which 
words have been added to the language of the natives of Britain. 

6 marks. 
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Questions. 
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HISTORY. — 40 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Rodgers, District Inspector. 

Mr. Hogan, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the Amphictyonic Council, and state the object for which 

it met. Give also the names of the Grecian games, and mention any 
good effect they had on the Grecian States. 10 marks. 

2. State what you know of the Emperor Paul I. of Russia. 

8 marks. 

3. Wliat portion of Spain did the Moors occupy, and by whom, and 

when, were they f.nally expelled from that country ? 8 marks. 

4. Mention at least three relatives of Napoleon Bonaparte whom he 
raised to sovereing power, and the countries in which they reigned. 

8 marks. 
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5. Explain the following allusions in the poem of “ Lochiel’s Warn- 
ing” “ Fugitive king,” “Cnlloden’s dread echoes,” “ where his 
heart,” Arc. G marks. 

G. When, and by whom were the several kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
united into one 1 4 marks. 

7. Tell what you know of the parentage of Louis Napoleon, and say 

how and when he became Emperor of France. 3 marks. 

8. TV hat were the seven wonders of the world t 4 marks. 

9. Write brief notes regarding Cadmus, Mekemet Ali, or Gesler. 

4 marks. 

10. Mention the chief naval battles in which Lord Nelson took part. 

4 marks. 



2B9 



Appendix!,. 

Ejrami- 

r.ation 

Quest-ocs. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A rap«r«. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION.— DO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. C. Smith, District Inspector. 

1. “The training of a child is woman’s wisdom.” 

2. The importance of trifles. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE — 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Bole, Head Inspector. 

Dr. Moran, District Inspector. 

Mr. Murphy, District Inspector. 

1. What are the considerations which Goldsmith mentions as 
influencing him “ to fly from petty tyrants to the throne”? 12 marks. 

2. Specify the particular principle of happiness represented as 
possessed by each of the Suites referred to in “ The Traveller.” 

14 marks. 

3. How does the poet show that the rough life of the Swiss peasant 

unfits him for the more refined forms of pleasure ? 12 marks. 

4. Explain fully the references in the following lines, and complete 
the couplets to which they belong : — 

« Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies.” 

11 Where half the convex world intrudes between.” 

“ Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore.” 

“ Its former strength was but plethoric ill.” 12 marks. 

5. IIow does the poet sketch his brother's house m in “ The Traveller ”? 

how liis /other's in “ The Deserted Villaye ” ? . 10 marks. 

6. Describe the “ sad historian of the pensive plain.” 6 marks. 

7. Describe the “parlour splendours ” of the village alehouse. 

6 marks. 
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Appendix!,. 8. Quote a parallel passage from “ The Traveller 1 ' to that in “ The 
Ex ~ Deserted Village ” commencing — “ Along the lawn where scattered 
nation hamlet s rose.” 6 marks. 

Questions. 9. "Write brief notes on — “Auburn” ; “ Idrals cliff”; “wild 

Fvnah Oswego” 6 marks. 

Teachers. 10. tl So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar , 

A Papers. Fut bind him to his native mountains more ; ” 

Quote the two preceding lines. 6 marks. 



METHODS OF TEACHING — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Roantree, District Inspector. 

1. Draw up a time table for a girls’ school on the bipartite system. 

Staff, one monitress besides the principal ; course, ordinary subjects 
with singing and drawing ; needlework for one hour ; secular instruc- 
tion ten to three. 14 marks. 

2. Under what circumstances are two galleries necessary in a school 
organized on the bipartite system 1 Draw neatly a diagram showing 
how desks and a pair of galleries may be arranged in the same room. 

12 marks. 

3. Write out the substance of the practical rules IX. and X. 

10 marks. 

4. Wliat classes should use paper in working arithmetic at desks 1 

State a fault almost universal among workers on paper. Give instruc- 
tions as to the making of figures and tho general arrangement of the 
exercises. 12 marks. 

5. Write out notes of a half-hour lesson suitable for fifth class on the 

subject u Materials for Clothing." 12 marks. 

6. What is the most common cause of errors by pupils made at 

examinations conducted in writing 1 How is this to be guarded 
against 1 marks. 

7. Illustrate by an example the order in which you would recom- 
mend the different parts of the geography of a country to be taught. 

6 marks. 

8. In any particular passage, how many meanings of a word should 

be required or given 1 Of what kind of words should meanings rot he 
asked 1 Explain. 6 marks. 

9. How are the errors in transcription exercises to be corrected 1 

What is the pupil to do with them ? ® marks. 

10. For what time per day should a monitor be employed in teach 
ing? How should the particular time per day be selected f 6 marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only live questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sullivan, District Inspector. 

1. After paying a tax of 6sZ. in the. £1 on his income, and spending 
Jths of the remainder, and lending a friend .£40, a man has tV'' 1 ° 
income left ; what is his income ? 20 mar s. 
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2. A person buys railway shares at S9J, and sells them at 1031, 

thereby gaining £77 : how much money did he invest ! (Brokerage 
may be disregarded.) 2D marks. 

3. A horse dealer Ixraght six horses at ,£75 each, and is obliged to 

Bell two of them at a loss of 10 per cent, on each \ at what price must 
he sell each of the others so as to gain 4 per cent, on his whole out- 
lay! 20 marks. 

4. “To find the interest for days at 5 per cent. ; multiply the princi- 
pal by the number of clays and divide by 7300.” Show fully the 

reason of this rule. 20 murks. 

5. From *0G of a pound Troy subtract ‘002 of a pound Avoirdupois, 
and express the remainder as a decimal of a pound Avoirdupois. 



Appendix L. 

Exnmi- 

uatiou 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 



20 marks. 

G. If 5 men mow 16£ Irish acres in 3 days, in what time would G 
men mow 72§ statute acres! 10 marks. 

7. By selling a piauo for £63, the seller loses 1G per cent. : wlmt 
would bo the selling price if he had sold at a gain of 20 per cent. 1 

10 marks. 

8. Divide | of ‘05 of a penny, by I of £1, 10 murks. 

9. Find the simple value of — 



+ % X 10 ~ 7 a x 1_1 

fof2£ 8J-li TT ' 10 marks. 

10. If the Gd. loaf weighs 4*75 lbs. when wheat is selling at 5*6 
shillings a bushel ; what should be paid for 40’3 lbs. of bread when 
wheat is 4*2 shillings a bushel ! 10 marks. 



GEOGRAPHY. — GO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Strongs, District Inspector. 

Mr. VY. J. Brownk, District Inspector. 

Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw a map of Wales, marking the important headlands and bays, 

and the positions of Snowdon and Plinlimmon. 16 marks. 

2. Are the degrees of latitude of strictly equal length! If not, state 

the amount of difference, and the cause. 10 marks. 

3. Give the area and population of the Russian Empire, and write 

out in two columns the great divisions of Russia in Europe, with a chief 
town of each. 14 marks. 

4. What territories adjoin British Honduras! Name its capital and 

its principal exports. 10 marks. 

5. Name two counties through which each of the following rivers 
flows, and give two towns on each river : Trent, Slaney, Great Ouse. 

10 marks. 

6. Explain the m ann er in which meridian arcs are measured on the 

earth’s surface. 0 marks. 

7. Where are Yakutsk, Bokhara, and Candahar situated, and iu what 

respect is each of them remarkable ! 6 marks. 
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Appendix L, 8. Name the three British settlements on the mainland of South 

Ex — America, and mention their chief exports. 6 marks, 

nation 9. Name three of the chief English lakes, and the river hv which 

Questions, 0 f the three is drained. G marks. 

female 10. Define the positions of the Connemara and the Devonian moun- 
Teaekers. tains, and name three summits in each group. 6 marks. 

B Papers. 



PENMANSHIP. 



Half an hour allowed. 



N.B . — Your Penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages : — 

They came from a land beyond the sea, 

And now o’er the western main 
Set sail, in their good ships, gallantly, 

From the sunny land of Sx>ain. 
iC Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams. 

Our destined home or grave V’ 

Thus sang they, as by the morning’s beams, 

They swept the Atlantic wave. 

Let us calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously, go forth to fulfil our 
various offices; and in a subdued, peaceful, and happy temper, to 
encounter our trials. So shall largeness of mind, abhorrence of strife, 
clemency of criticism, absence of suspicion, tenderness of compassion, 
and love of the brotherhood, be to us a tower of strength, and a 
fount of consolation now, in death, and in the Day of Account. 



DICTATION AND SPELLING,— 50 Marks (including 20 Mark 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cowley, District Inspector. 

Mr. Alexander, District Inspector. 

Mr. MacNamara, District Inspector. 

[The Dictation exercise is to be taken from the Sixth Book, page 40, 
from “ Here the sons and daughters ” to “ sport of chance and the slaves 
of misery.’*] 

1. ie Lexicographers have often established the jargon of the lower 
people as the model of speech.” Give examples in proof. What is 
Dr. J olinsoris explanation of the cause of their having done so ? 

6 marks. 

2. How does Sullivan account for* the doubling of the final consonant 

(l) in such words as travelled , libelled , modelled, &c. 1 4 marks 

3. In English polysyllables upon what syllable does the accent 

usually fall 1 Give two instances of adjectives in which this tendency 
has removed the accent from its place in the noun from which the adjec- 
tive has been derived. 8 marks. 

4. Show that each of the vowels (a, e } i, o, u) has at least four different 

sounds. 8 marks. 
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5. Mention the “ strikingly synonymous terms” for moody, teachable, ‘tppenduz. 
hoyisk, friendly. 4 marks. 

C. Write out sis words of more than one syllable (exclusive of proper ■ 

names) in which k final is retained. 3 marks. 

7. Assign reasons for the spellings inquiry and enclosure. 3 marks. 

S. Mention the three ways in which derivative words are formed 
from their- primitives. What classes of words ave included under these 
processes respectively 1 3 marks. 

9. What is meant by the “metathesis" of a letter! Give three 

examples in illustration. 3 marks. 

10. Give tire primary meaning of scale, and specify its other 

meanings. 3 marks. 



Esami- 
* na:ion 
Questioog. 

I'emale 

leathers. 

B Papers. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— GO Marks. 

Two Lours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions, of which the parsing exercise must ha one , are 
to be attempted. 

Mr, Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

1. Some to conceit alone tlieir tastes confine , 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line. 

Pleased with a work where nothing’s just or ft, 

Oue glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, hut ne’er so well expressed; 
Something, whose truth, convinced at sight we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 

Parse the words in italics. 1 8 marks. 

2. Make a general analysis of the following passage : — 

At last Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthusiast from her sacred store 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn soimds, 

With Nature’s mother wit, and arts unknown before. 

12 marks. 

3. Correct any error in the following, giving your reasons ; — 

(a) Neither Jane nor her sister were present. 

(b) That was the greatest sight which we saw. 

(c) He was asked to give a subscription. 

(d) I admire them more than she. 

(e) If the story be true, I am satisfied. 10 marks. 

4. 11 The infinitive mood is sometimes governed by a noun or an 

adjective.” To what class of noims and adjectives does this rule 
apply 1 10 marks. 

5. Explain the figures of orthography known as apocope, paragoge, 

and diaeresis, respectively. Give one example of each ^ 10 marks. 
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Appendix L. G. Give two exceptions to tlie rule tliat two or more noons or pro- 

Es~~" nouns occurring in the same simple sentence and referring to tile same 



nation person or thing agree in case. 6 marks. 

Questions. 7. Why have intransitive verbs no passive voice % 6 marks. 

FemT.V 8- Name six of the classes into which adverbs are divided, giving 
Teachers, two examples of each class. 6 marks. 

- — ^ 9. State when the participial form is used for the infinitive mood, 

apers. three examples. 6 marks. 

10. When should the comma he used in punctuation 1 6 marks. 



LESSON BOOKS. — .10 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

H.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Starrit, District Inspector. 

Mr. Allmajs", District Inspector. 

1. What important considerations should be kept in mind and ob- 

served, with, regard to dress and exercise, with a view to the preserva- 
tion of health 1 10 marks. 

2. Sir J. W. Herscliel gives several examples of the advantages of 

physical knowledge. State three of these fully. 10 marks. 

3. State the two modes in which banks make advances of money to 

their customers. Why is the second of these modes generally called the 
Scotch system ? 10 marks. 

4. State the sources from which the following lines are respectively 
taken, and explain the allusion in each case : — 

“ ’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more,” 

“The sad historian of the pensive plain.” 

“The line too labours, and the words move slow.” 

“Her soul subduing voice applied.” 10 marks, 

5. Give Froissart's description of the death of Queen Philippa of Eng- 
land. 10 marks. 

0. How should bandages be prepared and applied 1 5 marks. 

7. Write notes historical and explanatory on the following quota' 
tions : — 

(a.) “ rifolian charms and Dorian lyric odes.” 

(6.) “The man of Ross divides the weekly bread.” 

5 marks- 

8. Complete the stanzas commencing thus ; — 

(a.) “ Gay hope is theirs . ...” 

{ b .) “ Thy shores are empires . . . • ” 

(c.) “ And peasant girls ” 

(d.') “ A captive in the land . . , . ” 0 marks. 

9. Give the substance of the explanatory remarks prefixed to the 
extract entitled “ The Sports ” from. Scott’s “ Lady of the Lake.” 

6 marks. 

10. How is the true character or quality of diligence made plain by 

the derivation of the word 'l 4 marks. 
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BOOK.-KEEPIN G — 50 Clarks. 
Two hours allowed for tins paper. 
N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 
Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hamilton, District Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

1. January 1, 18S8. Cash. in. hand, 



r> 


3, ji 


Goods on hand, 

Bought of Samuel Wilson 


n 


j» 


chests of tea, 200 lbs., at 2s. 3d. 
Sold to Win. Roberts, 2^ cbests 


n 


17, „ 


of tea, 131 lbs., at 2s. 5d., 
Paid Samuel Wilson, 


it 


18, „ 


Received from David Johnston 


Journalize 


his acceptance at 3 months, 
these transactions. 



2. Opon ledger accounts and post these entries. 

3. Account for the following entry in the journal : — 

William Reid, Cr. 

By cash, . . £27 

„ hills receivable, . £3S 

„ discount, . . £2 10s. 



Appendix L. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 



£ s. d. B P>rcr! - 
205 0 0 
119 7 2 

22 10 0 

15 1G 7 
22 10 0 

15 18 8 
12 murks. 

12 marks. 



8 marks. 



4. 'My journal contains the following entry : — Cash Dr. to Hughes 
and Co., £20 • instead of cash Dr. to Hugh Smith and Co., £120. 
The ledger has been posted. How are these error's to be corrected 1 



10 murks. 

5. Bought from R. Johnson, £ s. d. 

1 Cask Port, . . 75 0 0 

Sold for cash, 1 Puncheon Rum, 21 10 0 

„ „ 1 Cask Port, . 87 10 0 

Journalize. 8 marks. 



G. A. B. sells to C. D. 200 lbs. of tea at 3s. per lb., for which a Bill 
at 2 months is given by C. D. What entries should A. B. make ? 

5 marks. 

7. I owe Thos. Reid £100. I give him goods value £35, cash £25, 

and my bill at 2 months for £40 5s. 4 d,, including interest at four per 
cent. What journal entries must I make! 5 marks. 

8. How would you journalize the following : — Paid my acceptance 

to J. Blake and Co., due this day, £907 5 marks. 

9. State fully the uses of the Profit and Loss Account, and the 

nature of the entries which are made in it. 5 marks. 

10. What entries are made on the Dr. side of a Balance Account 7 

5 marks. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this subject 
N.B . — Only one subject to be selected. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr, Bole, Head Inspector. 

1. Tho influence which a teacher should exercise over her pupils. 

2. Taste as exhibited in dress. 
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Amndi* it. ' HISTORY— 40 Marks. 

Erami- An hour aiul a half allowed for this paper. 

nation 

Questions. N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 



Female 

Teachers. 

B Paper?. 



Dr. MacSiieeity, Head Inspector. 
Hr. Plodders, District Inspector. 
Mr. IIogan, District Inspector. 



1. Who were the Angles or Anglo-Saxons? From what part of 

Germany did they conic to England, under what leaders, and in what 
year 1 10 marks. 

2. Give an account of the sort of government introduced into Holland 

in 1579. To what country liad Holland been previously annexed, and 
how long afterwards did ten of its provinces remain subject to that 
country? 8 marks. 

3. How and when did the headship of Germany pass into the hands 

of Prussia 1 When did the King of Prussia take the title of Emperor 
of Germany 1 8 marks. 

4. When and by whom was Italy recovered from the Goths ? 

6 marks. 

5. Give a short account of the Kingdom of Poland and its dismember- 
ment. Show how the Turks were kept out of Europe by the Poles. 

S marks. 

6. In what year were England and Scotland united under one 

sovereign 1 Who was that sovereign, and what title had he to the 
throne of England ? 4 marks. 

7. What restrained Lysander from totally destroying Athens when he 

took it in B.C. 404 ? 4 marks. 

8. When and by whom were the Danes finally driven out of 

Ireland ? 3 marks. 

9. From what part of the world did the Celts come to Europe, and 
in what portions of this continent did they establish themselves? 

4 marks. 

10. Give some account of the parentage of Cyrus, of his great 
celebrity, and of the extent of liis dominions at his death. 5 marks. 



C Papers, 



METHODS OF TEACHING— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 



Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Downing, District Inspector. 

1. Draw up a time-table on the bipartite plan for a girls’ school of 

fifty, with one teacher and one monitress. The ordinary subjects only 
taught. 12 marks. 

2. How far do you think it desirable to teach the theory of arith- 
metic to the j’.mior classes ? 12 marks. 

3. How are teachers expected to promote cleanliness, neatness, and 

decency in their schools ? 12 marks. 

4. Describe how you calculate the quarterly average attendance. 

12 marks. 

5. Draw up notes of a lesson on “ salt n for third class. 12 marks. 
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6. W hat would you conclude if yon found a first class make a very dpptwiSxL. 

v^alr attempt to read the words of a new lesson 1 6 marks. ExamT~ 

7. Why should teachers practise reading aloud 1 6 marks. 

S. \v hat are the “ mechanical details ” and “ formalities ” to be Qimtiom. 
taught respecting the writing of a letter 1 G marks. Feinae 

9. Give the proficiency required in writing and needlework in fifth. Tmtos. 

class (second stage). G murks. r— 

10. What is tho use of learning poetry hy heart ? What two pre- ° 
cautions should be observed in this matter by the teacher 1 G marks. 



xVRITHMETIC. — 100 marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Calluh, Head Inspector, 

Mr. SifLLiVAtt, District Inspector. 

1 . Explain as to a class, why in proportion the 1st and 2nd terms, 
and also the 3rd and 4th terms, must be 11 of the same kind.” 1 G marks, 

2. How long will it take a person to walk of a mile at the rato of 

9 3 yards in 41- of a minute 1 24 marks. 

3. A sells a horse to B at a profit of 1G| per cent. ; B sells him to C 

for 30 guineas at a loss of 10 per cent, on what he paid : how much did 
A pay for the horse 1 24 marks. 

4. If 17 cwt. I qr. can be carried 84 statute miles for £ 1 10s, 3d,, 

how many Irish miles may 1 ton 3 cwt. be carried for £35 IBs. at the 
same rate ! 20 marks. 

5. Divide 70*57 by *0019 ; and multiply the quotient by ji of 

•0008568. 16 marks. 

6. What sum will amount to £3,575 in six years, at 5 per cent, per 

annum, sim pie interest 1 8 marks. 

7. By selling an article for 5s. the seller loses 5 per cent, j what 

would be his gain or loss per cent, if he sold it for 5s. 6 d. 1 What was the 
prime cost ? 12 marks. 

8. Multiply the difference between and by ®iV 10 marks. 

9. Find the difference between the true and the false discount on 

£250 due in 5 years, allowing 4 per cent, per annum. 12 marks. 

10. Make up the following account and write out the bill neatly ; — 

25 1 lbs. of tea at 2s. 2 Jii. a lb. ; 10 j cwt. of sugar at 2s. Ild, a stone ; 

174 ounces of spices at Gs, Gd. a lb. 8 marks. 

GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks, 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B , — Only five questions to be attempted, 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector*. 

Sir. SriiONGE, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. 3. Browne, District Inspector. 

SB*. O’Goxxei-i., District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of the Province of Bister, marking the 

boundaries of the counties, and the principal mountains, livers, lakes, 
and towns. . 1® marks. 

2. Name the great circles that are shown on a terrestrial globe, and 

describe the position of the circle of illumination with reference to the 
Equator, and the polar circles on (a) 21st J une, ( b ) 21st December, and 
(c) 20th March. marks, 

£ 
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AppcndixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

C Papers . 



3. What proportion of Hindostan is comprised in British Indial 
Name the principal divisions, -with their chief towns. 10 marks. 

4. In what counties are the following towns, and on what river is 
each situated : — A thy, Dundee, Maidstone, Ballina, Chepstow, Preston? 

12 marks. 

5. Give the situation and proper geographical designation of Elburz, 

Roumania, Yukon, Galapagos, Sacramento. 10 marks. 

6. Explain the following terms : — -winter solstice, aphelion, zenith, 

oblate spheroid, tropics, rational horizon. 6 marks. 

7. Name in order of size the six largest towns in the British Islands, 

and give their population in round numbers. 6 marks. 

8. Name the counties through which each of the following rivers flows 

and mention the principal towns on each river — Munster Blackwater, 
Erne, Barrow. • 8 marks. 

9. What effect have table-lands on climate 1 Describe the situation 

of two important table-lands. 6 marks. 

10., Give the length of the river Shannon, and name its tributaries 
on its right and left banks. 4 marks. 



PENMANSHIP. 

Half an hour allowed. 

N.B. — Your Penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages : — 

They came from a land beyond the sea, 

And now o’er the western main 
Set sail, in their good ships, gallantly, 

From the sunny land of Spain. 

“ Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams, 

Our destined home or grave V 
Thus sang they, as by the morning’s beams, 

They swept the Atlantic wave. 

Let us calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously, go forth to fulfil our 
various offices ; and in a subdued, peaceful, and happy temper, to 
encounter our trials. So shall largeness of mind, abhorrence of strife, 
clemency of criticism, absence of suspicion, tenderness of compassion, 
and love of the brotherhood, be to us a tower of strength, and a 
fount of consolation now, in death, and in the Day of Account. 

DICTATION AND SPELLING.— 50 Marks (including 20 Marks 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cowley, Distinct Inspector. 

Mr. Alexander, District Inspector. 

Mr. MacNamara, District Inspector. 

[The Dictation exercise is to be taken from the Sixth Book, page 40, 
from “Here the sons and daughters” to “sport of chance and 
the slaves of misery”] 

1. “The chief difficulties in orthography arise from the irregular 
sounds of the letters in somo words, and their silence in others.” Give 
four examples — 

(а) of irregular vowel sounds — a different vowel in each word; 

(б) of silent letters — a different letter in each word. 8 marks. 
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2. Correct the following mis-spelled words, and name the rule or the lpputdixL. 
exception in accordance with which the correction is made in each 

case : c killb lain, eying, aUicrment , inis pel, slipery , cryed. 6 marks, nation 

3. (a) What is the general rule with regard to the accentuation of Questioni. 

words adopted without change from the Greek or Latin language 1 Fem%U 

(b) Mention four words of this class iu which the English tendency Teachers. 
with regard to accent has prevailed. 6 marks. r 

4. What, according to Sullivan, is the “ legitimate use ” of a C Papers ' 

dictionary 1 4 marks. 

5. What mistake might be expected to occur in spelling the fol- 
lowing words ; — dragon, frolic, manor 1 Give the reason in each case. 

6 marks. 

6. Write down, at least, three words that have retained the Latin or 

Greek pronunciation of their final e. 3 marks. 

7. What words are sometimes confounded by incorrect speakers 
with extent , corporal , relic ? Give the meanings of each pair of words. 

3 marks. 

8. Distinguish in pronunciation and meaning between the pairs of 

words spelled as follows— Polish, notable, tear. 3 marks. 

9. Spell the following words as they should be pronounced hiccough , 

trough, dough, tough. 3 marks. 

10. Give two words exemplifying the long, and two exemplifying the 

short Italian sound of a, 3 marks. 



GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — CO marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions, of which the parsing exercise must be one, are 
to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. Smith, District Inspector. 



1. Parse fully the words in italics in. the following sentence ; — 

“ He found the way to the hearts of thousands who hut for him 
would have grown up in vice and misery ; and gave them back to the 
nation, which, hut for him also, they would have continued to disgrace 
— virtuous men , and loyal and productive citizens" 20 marks. 

2. Correct any errors in the following sentences, giving your reason 
in each case : — 



(a) The learning anything requires attention. 

g She stood at the extremest verge. 

Did he not tell you his fault and entreated forgiveness. 

(d) Though he speak the truth he will not be believed. 

(e) They called at Johnson’s the bookseller. 10 marks. 



3. Give a general analysis of the following sentence : — A genuine 

love for letters and a proficiency in them in the possessor of a throne 
are worthy of our admiration in whatever age or country the phenomenon 
maybe recorded to have been witnessed. 12 marks. 

4. Give the full derivation of the following words autobiography, 

ecstasy , biscuit, ambient, persuasive. 10 marks. 
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AppendizL. 5 . Give the rules for the formation of the plurals of compound 

ExarnT" ^OUILS. 

nation Write down the plurals of pea, fish , die, staff. 8 marks. 

QuestionB. q Give the meanings of the following prefixes and state their origin 

Female for , hypo, ob. , 6 marks. 

Teachers. 7. Write out the following participles of the verb “ to move”; 

C p - ers. P er J ect active, present assive, and perfect passive. 6 marks. 

a5ers * S. Classify the moods of verbs into simple and compound ; also into 
finite and indefinite ; explaining the classification in each case. 

G marks. 

9. Explain what are neuter verbs and impersonal verbs. Give 

examples of each class. 6 marks. 

10. Define a sentence. What is the ordinary definition, and what 

objection is there to it 1 6 marks. 



LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

.An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Starrit, District Inspector. 

Mr. Allman, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the formation of icebergs, and their principal uses in the 

economy of nature. 1 2 marks. 

2. State fully the most important uses of trees. 10 marks. 

3. State the poems from which the following lines respectively are 
taken ; and explain the allusions ; — 

“ Like mortal life to meet eternity.” 

“And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile.” 

“ Clime of the unforgotten brave.” 12 marks. 

4. Describe how accidental burns should be treated. 8 marks. 

5. Give the substance of Campbell’s critique on Goldsmith’s poetry. 

8 marks. 

6 . “Through the wise and beneficent arrangement of Providence, 

men thus do the greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own gain.” Prove this. 5 marks, 

7. “ Never frighten a child.” State fully the reasons for this caution. 

5 marks. 

8 . Explain the following quotations : — 

(re.) “ When the gigantic Mernnon fell asunder,” 

(&.) “ Stalworth knight and keen.” 

(c.) <f Chaldea's seers are good." 5 marks. 

9. What moral lesson should we draw from the story of Easselas by 

Doctor Johnson 1 ? 5 marks. 

10. Show that there is scarcely any part of the date tree which is not 
useful to the inhabitants of the countries where it grows. 

0 marks, 
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Ill— MONITORS. 

METHODS OE TEACHING.— GO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to bo attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Roan tree, District Inspector. 

1. How would you conduct the work of the junior division of a school 

when engaged at their transcribing or copying exercises 1 15 marks. 

2. State the proper arrangements for giving oat, collecting, and put- 
ting by copy books. " 15 marks. 

3. Mention three principal points to be attended to in order that 

benefit may be derived from committing to memory and repeating poetic 
pieces. . 15 marks. 

4. "Write out questions on the subject-matter of the Lesson on the 

Blackbird in the Second Book. 15 marks. 

5. How might you counteract-, in tho junior classes, the mischievous 

effects of getting lessons off by rote 1 9 marks. 

6. How would you prepare to give an oral lesson on spelling, so as to 

avoid loss of time? 7 marks. 

7. What should he the character of the exercises in numeration given 
to children when first introduced to this subject ] Explain. 7 marks. 

8. Write out the requirements of the Programme for Second Class in 

reading ( a . b . c.), also in writing. 7 marks. 



301 

ApptndisL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Question*. 

Monitor* 

X> iVwr?. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

H.B. — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'CAtLCH, Head Inspector. 

Mr. SoLiiTAir, District Inspector. 

1. Show by an example that the simple interest on a given snm for 

a number of days at a given rate per cent, can always be found by a 
statement in compound proportion. Explain fully. 25 marks. 

2. A Troy lb. of standard gold is coined into 46f£ sovereigns : what 

is the weight of a sovereign in grains 1 25 marks. 

3. End the square root to three places of decimals of l-=--0041. 

25 marks. 

4. Find the value in acres, roods, perches, &C., of — 

'_® of - 3 ' 6 of — of an acre. 25 marks. 

2 -024 120 

5 . What vulgar fraction is equivalent to the sum of 1 *45 and *1/5 

divided by 2 J ? marks. 

6. What is the true discount on a six months’ bill for £1,239 drawn 
on 16th March but paid on 8th May, allowing 5 per cent, per annum! 

12 marks. 

7. Find the value of - A— of a stone weight. 12 marks. 

8. If 4-275 tons cost £3 14s. 9f d, find the price per owt. 

14 marks. 
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JppendlzL 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 



GRAMMAR— 60 Marks. 
Two hours allowed for this paper. 



Monitor!. 

D Papers. 



•'N.B. — Only four questions, of which the parsing exercise must be one , 
are to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 



1. Of all the commodities we pay Jor there is none so cheap , compared 
with what it would cost us to provide ourselves with it, as the protection 
which is afforded to us by government. 

Parse fully the words in italics in the foregoing passage. 

22 marks. 

2. Correct the following sentences, giving your reason in each case ; — 

(а) “Every ono of this grotesque family were the creatures of 
genius.” 

(б) “ Each of the soldiers had their allowance.” 

(c) u I know he broke the window, for I seen him do it.” 

(d) “ He came agreeable to his promise.” 16 marks. 

3. Write out the other two principal parts of those verbs of which 

the following are the past participles : — Fled , burst, clad; sodden, and 
shorn. 10 marks. 

4. Derive the following words, giving roots, prefixes, and affixes 

where they occur : — Ineffable, retrospective, euphony, flourish, 
effervesce, reluctance. 12 marks. 

5. How is the second future tense passive of a verb formed, and what 

does it denote 1 9 marks. 

G. Give the ride in syntax for the use of the subjunctive mood. 

How many simple tenses has it 1 7 marks. 

7. Give rules for the formation of the plural of words ending in y and 

o respectively, with an example of each case. 7 marks. 

8. Cite the first rule of concord, and note the principal exceptions 

to the rule. 7 marks. 



PENMANSHIP— 40 Marks. 

Half an hour allowed for this subject. 

Your penmanship will be judged from the neatness and accuracy with 
which you copy the following passages. 

I see rich Bagdad once again, 

With its turrets of Moorish mould, 

And the Khalif’s twice five hundred men 
Whose binishes flamed with gold ; 

I call up many a gorgeous show 

Which the Pall of Oblivion hides — 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmecides ; 

All passed like snow, long, long ago, 

With the time of the Barmeoides ! 
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People, young and raw, and soft-na hired, think it an easy thing to JppendixL. 
gain love, and reckon their own friendship a sure price of any man's ; E xarai . 
but when experience shall have shown them the hardness of most nation 
hearts, the hollowness of others, and the baseness and ingratitude of Q° est * on B« 
almost all, they will then find that a friend is the gift of God, and that Monitors. 

He only who made hearts can unite them. 

D Papers. 



DICTATION AND SPELLING. — 50 Marks (including 20 marks 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cowley, District Inspector. 

Mr. Alexander, District Inspector. 

Mr. MacNajiara, District Inspector. 

[The Dictation exercise is to be taken from the Fifth Book, page 101, 
from “ As it was necessary to remove ” to “ the more favoured of his 
children.”] 

1. Which of the rules for spelling is exemplified by the word curable ? 

Write out the exceptions to this rule. 6 marks. 

2. State the rules, or exceptions to rules, for spelling, that arc exem- 
plified by the following words : — betrayed , wilful , misspell, thief 

8 marks. 

3. “Dr. Johnson has laid it down as a principle that no English 

word can end with the letter c.” What is Sullivan’s view on this point ? 
Give his reasons. 8 marks. 

4. Of what classes of words do the second and third classes of verbal 

distinctions consist? Give two pairs of words from each, with their 
meanings. 8 marks. 

5. Give all the meanings of Lime, Mould, and Scale. 3 marks. 

6. Write the words pronounced exactly 7 like the following, and give 

the meanings of all : — Signet , Mantle , Idle , Muscle. 4 marks. 

7. “ The exceptions to the third rule for spelling are numerous and 

contradictory.” Give four examples of these “contradictory excep- 
tions.” 4 marks. 

8. “ For an obvious reason y retains its form when followed by the 

termination ing .” Give an example, and explain what is the “ obvious 
reason.” 4 marks. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ross, District Inspector. 

1. A quadrilateral is bisected by both its diagonals ; prove that it is 

a parallelogram. 12 marks. 

2. Two triangles have two sides of the one equal respectively to two 

sides of the other, but the angles contained by these sides unequal ; 
Bhow that the base of that which has the greater angle is greater than 
the base of the other. ^ marks. 
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jppcnftxL. 3 , Given the perpendicular of an equilateral triangle, construct the 

Exami- triangle. _ , 12 marks, 

natioxi 4. The area of an isosceles triangle is 20 square yards, and the length 
Qu estion s. 0 f the perpendicular from tlie vertex on the base is 20 feet : find the 
Monitors, rides of the triangle. _ 12 marks. 

— - 5. If equal triangles, not having a common vertex, stand upon equal 

D Paper?, ^ases in the same straight line, and on the same side of it, the straight 
line joining their vertices is parallel to the line on which they stand: 
prove. 6 marks. 

6 . If two sides of a triangle be unequal the greater side has the greater 

angle opposite it. Prove this. 6 marks. 

7. Prove that the angles at tho base of an isosceles triangle are equal 

to one another. 6 marks. 

8 . The length of a rectangle is twice the breadth, and its area is 

3386*645 square yards ; find its length and breadth. 7 marks. 



BOOK-KEEPING— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 
N.B . — Only fowr questions to he attempted. 



Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hamilton, District Inspector. 

Mr. Shannon, District Inspector. 

1. January 1, 1888. I have on hands — £ s. d. 

Wine, 50 pipes at £70 per pipe, 3,500 0 0 
„ 10, „ Sold to Jas. Alien & Co. for 

cash, 10 pipes at £75 10s., . 755 0 0 

„ 12, „ Bought of William Adams for 

cash, 17 pipes at £73 5s., . 1,245 5 0 



Journalize these transactions. 



12 marks. 



2. Open a wino account and post these entries, then balanco the 
account, valuing wine on hands at £70 the pipe. 16 marks. 

S. Explain clearly what is meant by Personal, and what by Real 
Accounts 1 What objects are attained by keeping each? 12 marks. 

4. In Wm. P^eid’s account, second set, the following entry appears 

on the credit side : — By Balance, £37 2s. 6 cl. Wm. Reid did not pay 
this sum — why is he credited with it ? 10 marks. 

5. How is a Real Account closed when part of the goods (say wine) 

remains unsold? 8 marks. 

6 . What are the two main objects of book-keeping ? 5 marks. 

7. When is a general goods account required 1 5 marks. 

8 . What appears on the debit side, and what on the credit side of stock 

or capital account ? 7 marks. 



ALGEBRA— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 
N.B . — Only four questions to he attempted. 
Mr. M'G'allum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Keenan, Distinct Inspector. 

1. Eind the simple value of 

( a?—ax-)-x 2 __a 2 -}-a(c-\-x* ) . a 3 
\ a — x a-\-x ) ' o?—x l 



12 marks. 
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2. Deduce to its lo-s-est terms — 

a? — 4«£ 2 -J-l 
fl 4 +a 2 6 -j-25i 4 ' 

3. Find x from the equation — 

•i.r-f'lf , 3j— 10_„ 

®-{-3 x -4 ’ 

i. Divide « 3 -J-i 3 +c 3 -3a6c by (i-f-6-l-o. 

5. Solve the equation — 

a+izH=b-l+i 

X X 

6. Find tlie numerical value of 

abc (ab -{-6c - cd—ad) 

(«+&) («+c> («4 -d) 
when a = 1, 6 = 3, c=—5, d= 0. 

7. Solve the equations — 

ix-V-Z*=5x-S. 

21y+37 2*— 5 0 „ 

6 3 _y ' 

8. Find the simple value of — 

» 9 , x . x 

uf-l^x+Vx-l' 



.ipptndizL 

Exami- 

14 marts, nation 

Questions. 
Monitor*. 
14 marks. I> Papers. 
10 marks. 



G marks. 



7 marks. 



7 marks. 



5 marks. 



LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — The composition exercise must be attempted , and not more than 
three of the questions that follow. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Stapjiit, District Inspector. 

1. “ Farewell, and 0 ! where’er thy voice be tried.” 

Hepeat the lines which follow this one to the end of poem, and 
explain the whole passage as you would to a class. 15 marks. 

2. As an exercise in composition, write out in your own words the 

substance of the story of “ Whang the Miller.” 15 marks. 

3. Explain the parts in italics in the following quotations : — 

(a.) <( The capitals are ornamented.” 

(6.) a Copse and shingle lay between.” 

(c.) u Muscles of his brawny arms.” 

(d.) i( Give days and nights of half a year." 12 marks. 

4. Under what circumstances and with what object was the command 

given not to muzzle the ox when treading out the corn 2 Mention 
another command in Scripture with a like object. 8 marks. 

5. Give the substance of the lesson on the nightingale. 8 marks. 

6. Give a. short description of Holland, as regards cultivation of the 

soil and mode of travelling from one place to another. 8 marks. 

7. Give a short account of the reindeer. 5 marks. 

8. Write out the epitaph in Gray’s Elegy commencing “ Here rests 

his head,” &c. 4 marks. 
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AppendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Monitors . 

D Papers, 



GEOGRAPHY,— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jour questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Strongs, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 
Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 



1 . Draw an outline map of Ireland, marking, with names, the principal 

livers and lakes. 20 marks. 

2. By what course of reasoning is it proved in the Geography Gene- 
ralized that the earth turns upon its axis ? 16 marks. 

3. Name the three counties of Scotland which touch England, and 
the two consisting entirely of islands, with a chief town in each county. 

14 marks. 

4. Name the south midland counties of England, giving at least one 

town in each county. 10 marks. 

5. Calculate the difference in time between the extreme eastern and 

western points of Ireland. 12 marks. 

6. On what rivers are the following towns ; Manchester, Dundee, 

Ennis, Strabane 1 6 marks. 

7. Give the names and heights of all mountain peaks in Ireland over 

3,000 feet high. 8 marks. 

8. Define the terms aphelion, ecliptic, circle of illumination, centri- 
petal force. 8 marks. 



AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only four questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. MacDonnell, District Inspector. 

Mr. Healy, District Inspector. 

Mr. Carroll, Agricultural Superintendent. 

1. Write out the rotation of crops which is particularly recommended 
for hill farms, and under which half the farm is in grass. 14 marks. 

2. What is meant by slaking lime? Why is it advisable to slake 

lime before it is applied to land ? 12 marks. 

3. What are the advantages of mangolds over turnips when circum- 
stances favour their growth ? 12 marks. 

4. In growing potatoes, from what varieties of soil may we expect — 
(a.) heavy returns j (6.) sound crop ; (c.) superior seed potatoes ? 

12 marks. 

5. Why do cattle pastured for fattening not exhaust soils as much as 

milch cows do ? 6 marks. 

6. Describe the Leicester and Shropshire breeds of sheep. In what 

respects do they differ ? 8 marks. 

7. Under what circumstances can peas be raised profitably by cottage 
gardeners ? Name two varieties of pea suitable for home use. 

6 marks. 

8. Why does poor land require a larger quantity of seed than rich 

land? 5 marks. 
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DRAWING— 50 Marks. 



Appendix L. 



Three hours allowed for this subject. 



Exami- 

nation 

Que.-tions. 



KB . — The name of the Monitor and of his School to be written on each 
paper. 



Afoniion. 
D Papers. 



Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Loughnan, District Inspector. 



The examination consists of three parts : — 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing in Outline. 

8. Practical Geometry., 



I. — FREEHAND DRAWING.— 20 marks. 

A drawing of the example supplied i9 to be made on an enlarged scale ; 
the height to be increased about one inch, and the breadth in proportion. 



II.— OBJECT DRAWING.— 12 marks. 

The Examiner will place on a small table or similar support about 
3 feet 6 inches high, a common household kettle, standing beside it a 
half-gallon can or jug ; these objects to he placed obliquely before the 
candidates. TJpper portion of table to be drawn so as fairly to fill the 
paper. 

EH.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY.— 18 marks. 

Note. — Any three of the following questions may be attempted. Answers 
should be written on one side of paper only , and where a construction is 
not obvious , an explanation should be given, (he points being marked with 
letters . 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question , unless the construction is 
neatly drawn, and all lines shown. 

1. Draw the plan and elevation of a regular hexagonal prism stand- 

ing with its base upon the horizontal plane, having one side of the base 
inclined at an angle of 45° to the vertical piano to the right. Height 
of prism 2 J inches ; side of base 1 inch. 8 marks. 

2. Construct the regular polygon whose side is 1*75 inches in length 

and the chord of an arc of 72°. 5 marks. 

8. Inscribe in a square of 2 inches side an isosceles triangle having 
a base 1^ inches long and it3 vertex in one of the angular points of the 
square. 5 marks. 

4. Draw an irregular heptagon, and construct another similar and 

equal to it. 3 marks. 

5. Draw a vertical line 3 inches long. Find a point which shall bo 
2 inches from this line, and equidistant from its extremities. 

3 marks. 

6. Construct a rhomboid, letting the shorter side be half the longer 

side, and one of the angles contain 60°. 3 marks. 
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AppcndixL. 



MUSIC). — 50 Marta. 



Exami- N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

notion 

Questions. Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Monitor j. Mr. Allman, District Inspector. 



D Papers. 1. In what time is the following passage ? Mark in the proper 
time signature : — 




15 marks. 

2. Transpose the following into the scale of Mi ; — 




15 marks. 

3. What is an interval ? Name the following intervals, stating the 
number of tones and semitones in each : — 



12 marks. 

4. Show, by means of a diagram, that a major scale consists of two 

tetrachords. 8 marks. 

5. Write an exercise of four bars in common time containing minims, 

crotchets, and quavers. 10 marks. 

6. What effect has a dot placed after a note ; and what effect when 

placed over it 1 5 marks. 

7. Why is the scale of Do called the natural scale ? 5 marks. 

8. What kind of voice is represented by the notes on the treble 

stave 1 5 marks. 



Ifonitrcsses 



I V.— MONITRESSES. 
METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 



Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 



Mr, Seymour, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Downing, District Inspector. 



1. Give the rules which should be observed by a monitress in 
addressing her pupils and preserving order in the class. 18 maiks. 

2. When in charge of a class at arithmetic in desks, what is your 

three-fold duty? , 14marfc, \ 

3. How should children be taught good manners and politeness in 

school 1 W 

4. Write out notes of a lesson on one of the more common km 

fruit. 14 marks - 
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5. 'What is the best plan of setting headlines for first-class pupils of AppmCixL. 

different degrees of proficiency 3 8 marks. EnlUt" 

6. How should junior children ho exercised in adding and sub- nation 
trading numbers when they are able to combine single elicits with Qu'sHom- 

. . „ , , , , 8 marks. Momlrv", 

7. When teaching from a tablet or black-boarcl where should tlie 

monitress stand ? How should she arrange the class if out of order! D Pa P crs - 

8 marks. 

8. Give the programme for third class in arithmetic (a, 6, and c), 

and in needlework. G marks. 



ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Calluji, Head Inspector. 

Mr. M'Clintock, District Inspector. 

1. Distinguish between a multiple and the least common multiple j 

a measure and the greatest common measure ; prime numbers and 
numbers prime to one another. 24 marks. 

2. A bankrupt’s estate yielded 9s. 7 d. in the £1 ; what was the 

amount of a creditor’s claim who received £216 2a. Id. in payment of 
it! 26 marks. 

3. If 10§ cwt. cost £5 12s., what will 7f lbs. cost at the same rate 1 

26 marks. 

4. Multiply 73*8 by *0058, and divide the product by of *00812. 

24 marks. 

5. If 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 18 lbs. of tea cost as much as 27 cwt. 2 qrs. 17 lbs. 

of sugar, what weight of sugar should be given in exchange for 10 lbs. 
of tea ! 13 marks. 

6. In how many years will £150 10s. amount to £218 4s. 6 d. at 

44 per cent, per annum, simple interest ? 12 marks. 

54-4-3? 

7. Simplify g-p — =-|. Give the answer as a decimal. 12 marks. 

8. Find, by practice, the rent of 34 acres 3 roods 14perch.es, at 

11s. 5 d. per rood. 13 marks. 



GEOGRAPHY.— GO Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Strong e, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

Mr. O’Connell, District Inspector. 

1. Draw an outline map of Ireland, marking the mountain ranges, 

and inserting the names of the chief capes and bays. 1 G marks. 

2. Calculate the difference in time between Dublin, 6° 14' W. long., 

and Melbourne 145° E. long. When it is G a.m. at Melbourne, what is 
the hour at Dublin, a.m. or p.m. 1 16 marks. 

3. Give the limits of Scotland in latitude and longitude, and its area 

and population in round numbers. 12 marks. 
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Appmiixl. i, Name, and describe the position of the capital of each of the follow- 
EiimT ing British possessions : — Dominion of Canada, Victoria, Natal, Tas- 
mtioa mania, British Guiana, Queensland. 16 taarks. 

Questions. 5 , "What is an eclipse of the sun caused by 1 Why are there not two 
MmUntut eclipses every month 1 6 marts. 

6 . Give the latitude and longitude of a ship sailing over the point 

D Papers. w p Gre the first meridian, outs the Arctic circle. 6 marks. 

7. Name, with their chief towns, the counties surrounding the follow- 
ing lakes : — Neagh, Bee, Derg, Sheelin. 8 marks. 

8 . Name the 'Scottish rivers flowing into the North Sea, beginning 

at the North. 10 marks. 



PENMANSHIP. 

Half an hour allowed, 

N.B — Your Penmanship will be judged from the neatness anil accuracy 
with which you copy the following passages 
They came from a land beyond the sea, 

And now o’er the western main 
Set sail, in their good ships, gallantly, 

Prom the sunny land of Spain. 

“ Oh, where’s the isle we’ve seen in dreams, 

Our destined home or grave t” 

Thus sang they, as by the morning’s beams, 

They swept the Atlantic wave. 

Let us calmly, gracefully, sweetly, joyously, go forth to fulfil our 
various offices; and. in a subdued, peaceful, and happy temper, to 
encounter our trials. So shall largeness of mind, abhorrence of strife, 
clemency of criticism, absence of suspicion, tenderness of compassion, 
and love of the brotherhood, be to ns a tower of strength, and a 
fount of consolation now, in death, and in tlio Day of Account. 



DICTATION A.ND SPELLING— SO Marks (including 20 Marks 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MaoSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Cowley, District Inspector. 

Mr. Alexander, District Inspector. 

Mr. MacNamaba, District Inspector. 

[N.B. — The Dictation exercise is to be taken from the Bifth Book, 
page 140, from “ Steel is prepared ’’ to “ bars, bolts, and the like.’’] 

1. Show that singeing, dyeing, are exceptions to a rule for spelling. 

Account for these exceptions. 8 marks. 

2. What words are pronounced like — throe, rest, gage, and doe ? Give 

all the meanings. 6 marks. 

3. Write out the exceptions to the rule for spelling which is exem- 
plified by the word robber. 8 marks. 

4. How is the position of the accent generally determined in thePourth 
Class of V erbal Distinctions i How is this accounted for? 8 marks. 
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5. Write out the eighth rule for spelling. 3 marks. Appcr^iixL, 

6. Write out the following sentences with complete spelling : — The Exami^ 

field m 1 had a very m 1 appearance. Parallel to the b h nati^*" 

ran a row of b h trees. The a 1 to the top Is easy. I cannot Questions. 

a— — t to that opinion. 4 marks. Mmitraan 

. * I th® difference between the first and fifth classes of verbal — 

distinctions 1 4 marks. D Papers. 

S. Give the meanings of otter and ottar. To what class of verbal 
distinctions do they belong ] 4 marks. 

GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only four questions , of which the parsing exercise must be one, are 
to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Gordon, District Inspector. 

1. It is very right to require that the public money should not be 
wastefully spent , and that we should not be called on to pay more than 
ia necessary. 

Parse fully the words in italics in the above passage. 20 marks. 

2. (a.) There's two or three of them here. 

(b.) You are in no danger of him. 

(c.) These are the men which I spoke of. 

{ d .) I am sure it is not us. 

Correct any errors in the above sentences, giving your reason in each 
case. 16 marks. 

3. When may participles be regarded as adjectives ? 9 marks. 

4. Give the derivations of the following words, stating from what 

language each comes, viz., perplexity, insipid, intricate, zoology, em- 
barrass. 15 marks. 

5. What are the principal parts of a verb and why so called ? 

7 marks. 

6. Give two examples of (1) compound prepositions, and (2) compound 

conjunctions. 7 marks. 

7. Give a list of the compound personal pronouns. To what cases 

are they confined ? When are they said to be reflective ? Give an 
example. 9 marks. 

8. In what two ways may the definite article be used before a proper 

noun ? Give examples. 7 marks. 

LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — The composition exercise must be attempted , and not more than 
three of the remaining question s. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Starrit, District Inspector. 

Mr. Allman, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the hut of the Esquimaux. What is said to have suggested 

the idea of its shape and structure 1 _ 14 marks. 

2. Name the poems from which the following lines, respectively, are 
taken, and explain the allusion in each line, viz. : — 

“ Spreads his broad wing of pride and power.” 

“ Outflying the blast and the driving rain.” 

fl Her purest of crystal and brightest of green.” 12 marks. 
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AppendixL 3. Give, hi your own words as a composition exercise, an account of 

ExamT manufacture and uses of glass. . 14 marks. 

naticm 4 , Explain the words in italics in the following quotations : — 

Questions. A 

— ■ (a.) “ Utavja s tza e. 

M onitre ssa (5.) “ In little sharps and trebles” 

X) papers. (c.) “ Though my wallet was scant.” 

(d.) “Where graceful droop and cluster dank.” 10 marks. 

5. Write out the last three stanzas of tlic poem, on the “ Skylark,” 
beginning with the lines — 

“ Yet if we could scorn.” 7 marks. 

6 . In what countries is cotton cultivated? Describe its appearance 

while in a raw state. G marks. 

7. How were the visits of the herring to our coasts formerly accounted 

for? What is the modern theory on the subject ? G marks. 

8 . Erom what trifling circumstance does Mungo Park relate that he 
derived consolation when he was about to give way to despair ? 

6 marks. 



DRAWING.— 50 Marks. 

Three hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B. — The name of the Monitress and of her School to be written on 
each paper. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Loughnan, District Inspector. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

1. Freehand Dm wing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing in Outline. 

3. Practical Geometry. 

I.— FREEHAND DRAWING.— 20 Marks. 

A drawing of the example supplied is to be made on an enlarged 
scale ; the height to be increased about ono inch, and the breadth in 
proportion. 

II,— OBJECT DRAWING.— 12 Marks. 

The Examiner will place on a small table about 2 feet 6 inches high, 
a plain tea or coffee pot, grouping with it a cup and saucer, none of the 
objects to face the candidates directly. Top of table to be drawn, so as 
fairly to fill the paper. 

Ill— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY— 18 Marks. 

Note. — Any three of the following questions may be attempted. Answers 
should be vy/'itten on one side of paper only, and where a consimetion is 
not obvious , an explanation should be given , the pomls being marked with 
letters . 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question , unless the construction is 
neatly drawn and all lines shovm. 

1. Draw the plan and elevation of a cube of 2 inches edge with its 
base resting on the horizontal plane and one of its sides making an 
angle of 30° to the right with the vertical plane. 8 marks. 

*2. From a point A, 3 inches from the centre of a circle of 1 inch 
radius, draw a line (by construction) touching the circle, 5 marks. 
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3. Construct a rectangle haring sides in the proportion of 3 to 5. Jp pimli c L 

5 marks. Eximi- 

nation 

4. Draw a perpendicular line 4 inclies long. Tliis line is the altitude creations, 

of an equilateral triangle which you are to construct. 3 marks. Moaitrestet 

5. Make an isosceles triangle one of the equal sides being 2-25 inches D p^ ri 

and one of the equal angles 50°. 3 marks. 

6. Construct a triangle with a base of 1J inch and a vertical angle 

of 50°. 3 marks. 



MUSIC— 50 Marks. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Allman, District Inspector. 

1. Define an interval. Distinguish the following intervals, and say 
what each of them becomes on inversion : — 



14 marks. 



2. "Write in words the manner in which the following passage should 
be read in time : — 




12 marks. 



3. What are accidentals 1 When does an accidental affect notes not 

in the same bar with it 1 10 marks. 

4. Write the signatures of La, Mi b. Si b> and Fa. 12 marks. 

5. Write the following passage, raising every note a third : — 




6. Explain the effect of a “ flat ” and “ sharp * respectively placed 

before a note on the natural scale. 6 marks. 

7. What is meant by the compass of a voice? What is the average 

individual compass 1 0 marks. 

8. Explain the following musical terms: — Piano, diminuendo, forte, 

crescendo . 6 marks. 
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Appendix L 



EXTRA SUBJECTS— MALES. 



fixami- 

naticra 

Questions, 

Male 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paper. 



LATIN. — 50 marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted-— to include at least onefromeach 
group. A, B, C. 



Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, .District Inspector. 

Mr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Milites e loco superiors pilis missis facile hostium phalangem perfro- 
gerunt. Ea disjecta gladiis destrictis in eos impetum fecerunt. Gallia 
magno ad pugnam erat impediniento, quod plurihus eorum scutis into 
ictu pilorum transfixis et colligatis, cum feiTiun se inflexisset, neque 
evellere neque sinistra iinpedita satis commode pugnare poterant, multi 
ut diu jactato brachio prseoptarenfc scutum manu emittere et undo cor- 
pore pugnare. Tandem Yulneribus defessi et pedem referre et, quod 
mons suberat circiter mille passuum, eo se recipere cceperunt. 

Cassar, i., 25. 

8 marks. 

2. Translate into English ; — 

Si aut collegam, id quod mallem, tui similem, L. JEmili, haberes, aut 
tu college tui esses similis, supervacanea esset oratio inea ; nam et duo 
boni consules, etiam me indicente, omnia o republica, fide vestra faceve- 
tis, eu mali neo mea verba auribus vestris, nec consilia animis acciperetis. 
Nunc et collegam tuumet te talemvirum intuentimihi tecum onmis oratio 
est, quem video nequiquam et virum bonum ct civem fore, si altera 
parte claudet res publica, malis consiliis idem ac bonis jm’is et potestatis 
erit. Erras enim, L. Paule, si tibi minus certain inis cum 0. Terentio 
quam cum Hannibale futurum censes. 

Livy, xxii., 39. 

10 marks. 

3. Translate into English ; — 

I, sequere Italiam ventis ; pete regna per undas. 

Spero eqnidem mediis, si quid pia numina possunt, 

Supplicia hausurum scopulis, et nomine Dido 
Saepe vocaturum. Sequar atris ignibus absens ; 

Et, quum frigida mors anima seduxerit artus, 

Omnibus umbra locis adero. Dabis, improbe, pcenas. 

Audiam ; et hcec Manes veniet mihi fama sub imos. 

His medium dictis sermonem abrumpit, et auras 
jEgra fugit, seque ex oculis avertit et aufert ; 

Linquens multa metu cunctantem, et multa parantem 
Dicere. Suscipiunt famulse collapsaque membra 
Marmoreo referunt thalamo, stratisque reponunt. 

Yirgil — JSneid, iv., 381-392. 

10 marks, 
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B. Appendix L 

4. Translate into Latin ; — ExamT 

The Consul, clad in his military garb, stands in the vestibule of his options. 

house, marshalling liis clan, three hundred and six fighting men, all of <lae _^ D 
the same proud patrician blood, all worthy to be attended by the fasces, Mot* 
and to command the legions. A sad and anxious retinue of friends ae- Teachers - 
companies the adventurers through the streets, but the voice of lamenta- A 1 Paper. ; 
tion is drowned by the shouts of admiring thousands. As the procession 
passes the Capitol, prayers and vows are poured forth, but in vain. 

15 marks. 

5. Express in Latin 

To threaten a man with death. 

It is many years since he was first iu my debt. 

He is not a proper person to be received. 

I have found scarcely, anything to censure. 

T don’t know when the letter will lie written. 7 marks. 



C. 

6. "When a speech is reported in oblique narration what class of 

questions are asked in the subjunctive, and what class in the infinitive 
mood? 5 marks. 

7. Distinguish clearly the force of the pronoun qui when followed by 
the indicative from its force when followed by the subjunctive. 

5 marks. 

8. How did the Homans denote the days of the month ? Translate 
into Latin : — On the 21st November; on the 7th of May. 5 marks. 

9. Write down the principal parts of the following verbs : — Metuo t 
meto, metior, monitor, sero (sow), sero (plant), pario , pareo, paro . 

5 marks. 

10. Give an account of — 

The Twelve Tables. 

The Catalinarian Conspiracy. 5 marks. 



LATEST. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted — to include at least one from 
each group A, B, C. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

Mr. Beatty, District Inspector. 



A. 

1. Translate into English; — 

At hostes etiam in extrema spe salutis tantam virtutem prsesti- 
terunt, u.t, cum prirni eonim cecidissent, proximi jacentibus insisterent, 
atque ex eorum eorporibus pugnarent ; his dejectis et coacervatis cada- 
veribus, qui superessent, ut ex tumulo tela in nostros eoujic'-avut et 
pila intercepta remitterent ; ut non nequidquam tantce virtutis homines 
judicari deberet ausos esse transire latissiinum flumen, ascendere altis- 
simas ripas, subire iniquissimum locum ; quae facilia ex difficillimis 
animi magnifcudo redogerat. — C. esar, ii, 27. 8 marks. 
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Appendix L 2 . Translate into English : — 

Esnini- Tetra ibi luctatio erat, ut a lubrica glacic lion recipiente vestigium. 
Questions et ^ P rono c ^ ius Pities fallente, ut, sen manibus in adsurgendo sen 
c — ' genu se adjuvissent, ipsis ad min iculis prolapsis, itenun comierunt; 
■Wa.'e nec stirpes circa radicesve, ad quay pede aut manu quisquam eniti 
acc^ers. pQggQ^ ersm t j ita in levi tantum glacie tabidaque nive volutabantur. 
A 2 . B, or C Jumenta secabant interdum etiam tamen infimam ingredientia nivem, et 
Paper, prolapsa jactandis gravius in connitendo imgulis penitus perfringebant, 
ut pleraque, velufc pedica capta, hiererent in dura et alta concreta glacie. 

Livx, xxl, 36. 
10 marks. 



3. Translate into English ; — 

Diverso interea miscentur mcenia luctu j 
Et magis atque magis, quamquam secreta parentis 
Anchisee domus arboribusque obtecta reoessit, 

Clarescunt sonitus ; armorumque ingruit horror. 

Excutior sornno, efc siimmi fastigia teefci 
Aclscensu supero, atque arrectis auribus adsto ; 

In segetein veluti quura flamma fnrentibus Austris 
Incidit, aut rapidus montano flumine torrens 
Sternit, agros, sternit sata lieta, boumque labores, 

■ Prsecipitesque trahit silvas ; stupefc inscius alto 
Accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor. 

Virgil — /Eneid, iL, 298-308. 

10 marks. 



B. 

4. Translate into Latin : — 

The Trebia is a mountain stream, -which in summer runs babbling 
over a broad gravelly bed, so shallow that the foot-traveller walks 
over it unheeding ; but in winter, or after heavy rains, it rises to a 
deep and rapid torrent. 15 marks. 

5. Express in Latin ; — 

(1.) The 4th March. 

h.) The 20th July. 

(3.) To accuse of treachery. 

(4.) To be condemned to death. 

(5.) Very skilful in military affairs. 7 marks. 



C. 



6. Write down the genitive plural of; — Reus, juvenis, apis, cars, 
fulgur , iter; and the superlative of nequam, benevolus , frugi, celer, 
humilis. 5 marks. 



7. Give an example of each of the following ; — 

The partitive genitive. 

Dativus commodi. 

Dativus ethicus. 

Accusative of closer definition (or specification). 

Cognate accusative. 5 marks. 



8. How is the English infinitive present translated into Latin in 
such expressions as, “ He promised to come ; ” ‘‘I hope to meet him ? 

5 marks, 
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9. Translate into English ; — 

Servi liberum sint quid refert ? 
Aliquem de ambitu renm facere. 
Bidui abest. 

Nolim factum. 

Nollem facuim. 

10. Name any five great and decisive battles in 
giving the dates, and names of the opposing leaders. 



Apptndix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

fl marks. Aachen. 

Eoman history-, A i li ’ or0 
5 marks. P,p "' 



FRENCH — 00 Marks. A 1 Paper. 

Tvro hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only Jive questions to be attempted — to indude at least one from 
each group A 3 B, C. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

Mr. Beatty, District Inspector. 



A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Le commerce est comme certaines sources : si vous voulez ddtournro 
leurs cours, vous les faites tarir. II n’y a que le profit et la commoclite 
qtii attirent les etrangers chez vous ; si vous leur rendez lo commerce 
moins commode et moms utile, ils se retirent insensiblement, et ne 
reviennent plus, parce que d’autres peuplcs, profitant de votre impru- 
dence, les attirent chez eux, et les accoutument a se passer de vous. II 
faut meme vous avouer que depuis quelque temps la gloire de Tyr est 
bien obscurcie. 

Teuemaque. 

8 marks. 



2. Aussitot un autour, planant sur les sillons, 

Descend des airs, fond et se jette 
Sur celle qui chantait, quoique pres du tombeau 
Elle avait cvit6 la perfide machine, 

Lorsque, se rencontrant sous la main de l’oiseau 
Elle sent son ongle maligne. 

Pendant qu’h la plumer l’autour est occupy, 

Lui-meme sous les rets demeure enveloppe : 

Oiseleur Iaisse-moi, rlit-il en son langage, 

Je ne t’ai jamais fait de mal. 

L’oiselenr repartit : ce petit animal 
T’en avoit-il fait davantage 'l 

IjA Fontaine. 
10 marks. 



3. Je te plains de tomber dans se3 mains redoufcables, 

Ma fille. “ En achevant ces mots epouvantables, 

Son ombre vers mon lit a paru se baisser ; 

Et moi je lui tendais les mains pour l’embrasscr ; 

Mais je n’ai plus trouve qu’un horrible melange 
D’os et de chairs meurtris, et traines dans la fange, 

Des lambeaux pleins de sang, et des membres affreux 
Que des chiens devorants se disputaient entre eux,” 

Racine. 
10 marks. 
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Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions, 

Male 

Teachers. 

A Paper. 



B. 

4. Translate into French : — 

To all this superior knowledge the warrior must add the common- 
place, hut none the less necessary, knowledge of an administrator. He 
wants the business habits of a clerk ; for it is not enough to make men 
fight, they hare to bo fed, clothed, armed, and healed. All this vast 
knowledge has to be displayed at the same time and in the midst of the 
most extraordinary circumstances. 15 marks. 



5. Say in French : — 

(1.) The two years I have spent in Paris. 

(2.) No one has come. 

(3.) He is no longer there. 

(4.) Not I, nor he either. 

(5.) We did not find anybody whatever. 7 marks. 



C. 

6. Explain how each of the following tenses of a French verb is 
formed : — 

(1.) The present tense of the indicative mood. 

(2.) The future present. 

(?>.) The imperfect subjunctive. 

(4.) The imperative. 

(5.) The imperfect indicative. 5 marks. 

7. Whence are the pronouns en and y derived 1 5 markB. 

8. Give the feminine of defendeur, hh'os, dindon, daim, loup. 

5 marks. 

9. Write down the 1st person singular , present indicative , imperfect 

indicative, preterite definite indicative of : — Confire, craindre , moudre, 
valoir , cueillir. 5 marks. 

10. What is the meaning of the adjective in each of the following 
phrases : — 

une commune voice, 
une voice commune, 
um nouvel habit , 
un habit nouveau , 
un hahit n&uf. 



un homme petit , 
un petit homme . 
un honnete homme. 
un homme lionri&ie. 



5 marks. 



A 2 , B, or C 
Paper. 



FRENCH. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions are to be attempted — one at least from each 
group A, B , C. 



Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 
Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 
Mr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

A. 



1. Translate into English : — 

Ainsi on en a autant qn’on en veut : le p6re est ravi delever son fils 
dans un si bon m6tier ; et, d6s sa plus tendre jeunesse, il se hate de lui 
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enseiguer a manier la rame, a tenclre lea cordages, efc a mdpriser les Appendix l 
tempetes. C’est ainsi qu’on mene les homines, sans contrainte, par la Fi T nm ;J 
recompense efc par le bon ordre. L’autorite seule ne fait jamais bien, nation 
la sonmission des inferieurs ne suffit pas ; il faut gagner les cceurs, efc ( ^ uei£ion -- 
faire fcrouver aux hommes leur a vantage pour les choses ou Toil veut se Male 
servir de leur industrie. — T el6maque. 8 marks. Teachers. 

2. S’envola, s’abattifc au pied d’une masure, A*,”Bjot G 

Ci-ut pour ce coup, que ses malheurs Paper. 

Finiraient par cette aventure : 

Mais un fripon d’enfanfc (cefc age est sans pitie) 

Prit sa fronde, et du coup tua plus d’il moitui 
La volatile malheureuse, 

Qui, maudissant sa curiosite, 

Trainant l’aile et tiranfc le pied, 

Demi-morte, demi-boiteuse, 

Droit au logia s’en refcourna ; 

Que bien, que mal, elle arriva 

Sans autre aventure fucheuse. — La Fontaine. 

10 marks. 

3. Mais, soifc que cet enfant devant elle amene, 

De ses parents, dit-on, rebut infortune, 

Eufc d’un songe efi’rayant diminue Talarme ; 

Soit qu’elle eut meme en lui vu je ne sais quel cliarme, 

J’ai trouvg son courroux chancelant, incertain, 

Efc d6ja remettant sa vengeance a demain. — Racine. 

10 marks. 



B. 

4. Translate into French : — 

A grenadier of the king of Prussia used to -wear, by way of a watch, 
a rather big bullet tied to a string. Frederick was informed of it. 
On the parade he asked the soldier to show him his watch ; the latter 
at first refused, but had at last to comply. “ Well,” said the king to 
him, “ what time can this bullet tell you? ” “ It tells me,” the soldier 

replied, 11 that at any time I must be ready to die for your majesty.” 
Frederick, pleased with this reply, pulled out his watch and gave it to 
the grenadier. 15 marks. 

5. Say in French : — 

(1.) From door to door . 

(2.) Over hill arid dale. 

(3.) Out of reach. 

(4.) With tears in his eyes. 

(5.) A friend of mine. 7 marks. 

C. 

G. Distinguish the uses of the following pairs of words : — Vers and 
envers ; en and dans ; avant and devant ; au travers and d tr avers ; 
savoir and connaUre. 5 marks. 

7. When are pronouns , used as objects (either direct or indirect) placed 

after the verb ? 5 marks. 

8. The gender of substantives can frequently be determined by the 

final letter. Name five letters that indicate without exception the mas- 
culine gender. 5 marks. 

9. Dluatrate by examples the difference between the English and 
the French idiom in the use of the cardinal and ordinal members. 

6 marks. 
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Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Malt. 

Teacher i. 

A 3 , B.orC 
Paper. 

A 1 Paper. 



10. Write in French : — 

(1.) I should have been. 

(2.) 1 used to be. 

(3. ) I have had. 

(4.) They call ( appeler ). 

(5.) They hope (esper&r). 5 marks. 



BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 



N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 



Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Skeffington, District Inspector. 
Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 



1. Describe Melanospermece Fucacece, or Olive Seaweeds, and give an 

account of how they are reproduced. 10 marks. 

2. Draw a vertical section of a Mushroom , and mark the parts known 

as mycelium , volva, stipe, annulus , laminae, pilaus. .10 marks. 

3. In what four ways may the dehiscence of the anther take place 1 

Describe, and give an example of each. 10 marks. 

4. Draw a diagram of Corallijlorce and of Calycijlorce. 10 marks. 

5. Give the botanical names of the following plants, and refer each to 

its order : — Shepherd's Purse, Marsh Marigold, Broom , Meadow-sweet, 
Silver-weed, Hemlock, Ground-Ivy. 10 marks. 

6. Name the parts of which a perfect leaf consists. 5 marks. 

7. What is meant by a regular flower ? 5 marks. 

8. Describe the Equiselacece. 5 marks. 

9. What is the bloom seen on the grape or plum. ? 5 marks. 

10. Describe briefly the chief forms of simple fruits. 5 marks. 



A*, B, or O BOTANY— 50 Marks. 

Paper. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Skeffington, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. J. Browne, District Inspector. 

1. Explain all the technical terms in the following description: — 
Calyx, superior ; corolla, monopetalous ; ovary, inferior ; ovule , soli- 
tary ; style, simple : fruit, dehiscent ; leaves, opposite, without stipules. 

10 marks. 

2. How do you subdivide the Monocotyledons ? Give the characters 

of the subdivisions. 10 marks. 

3. Characterise the flowers of Banunculacece, Bosacece , Leguminosw, 

Crvxiferce. 10 marks. 

4. Write a note on the circulation of sap. 10 marks. 

5. How many petals and stamens have : — Wallflower’, wood-anemone, 

lily, primrose , pea ? 10 marks. 

6. Mention an example of each of the following kinds of inflo- 
rescence : — Panicle, raceme, corymb, umbel, spike. 5 marks. 
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7. Give the various forms of gamopetalous corolla , with examples. Appendix L 

5 marks. Ex«iri~ 

8. How would you distinguish between a buttercup and a potentiUa nation 

flower ? 5 marks. QaesUona. 

9. Define the terms vernation , aestivation, corolla , carpel, duramen. Malt 

5 marks. Teachers. 

10. Describe the oxary of the poppy. 5 marks. A«~B~or 0 

Paper. 

MUSIC. — 50 Marks. 



Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Allmax, District Inspector. 

1. Write out on a stave ruled for the purpose, the first and second 
parts of any school song you know. (The first four bars will suffice.). 

10 marks. 

2. Explain (1) how the scale of Sol (one sharp) and the scale of Fa 

(one flat) are constructed from the natural scale of Do, and (2) on this 
principle account for the order of the sharps and flats in the signatures 
of the major sharp and flat keys respectively. 10 marks. 

3. Decide in what key the following passage is written ; accounting 
fully for your answer. 





10 marks. 



4. What is modulation, and how is it indicated? Note and dis- 
tinguish any changes of key in the following passage : — 




20 marks. 

5. Write the following in the treble stave, and explain the process : — 




10 marks. 

6. Transpose into the scale of La b the piece written "below, giving 
the proper signature. 




7 marks. 

7. What are the two ways of beating music in -§ time ? When is one 

method suitable and when the other 1 5 marks. 

8. Give examples in the scale of Mi of a minor second, a major third, 

and a pluperfect fourth. 5 marks. 

9. Explain the following musical abbreviated terms or signs, viz. : — 

Piano, pp., Dim., largo, conmoto. 5 marks. 

10. Of what use are the notes called cues in part songs ? 3 marks. 
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Appendix L DRAWING. 

Three hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B. — The name of the Teacher and his School to be written on 
each paper. 

Mr. Newell, Head. Inspector. 

Mr. Loughnan, District Inspector. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing and Shading. 

3. Practical Geometry and Perspective. 

I. — FREEHAND DRAWING. — 50 Marks. 

A drawing of the example supplied is to be made on an enlarged scale ; 
the height to be increased about two inches, width and other dimensions 
in proportion. 

II— OBJECT DRAWING— 50 Marks. 

The Examiner will place on a small table, at a height of about 2 feet 
6 inches from the floor, a common zinc helmet-shaped coal scuttle with 
a pair of bellows resting on or against it ; these articles to be grouped so 
as not to directly face the candidates. Top of table to be included in the 
drawing, and in such proportion as to fairly fill up the paper supplied. 

HI— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND PERSPECTIVE. 

50 Marks. 

Note. — Any five of the following questions may be attempted. 
Answers should be written on one side of the paper only, and where a 
construction is not obvious an explanation should be given , the points 
being marked with letters. 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question unless the construction is 
neatly drawn (mid all lines shown. 

N.B. — In addition to an ordinary box of instruments , candidates may 
use set squares and 12 -inch rule. 

1 . Drawthe plan and elevation of a tetrahedron or equilateral triangular 
pyramid of 2*3 inches edge, resting on the horizontal plane with one of 
the horizontal edges inclined to the ground line at an angle of 45°. 

12 marks. 

2. Two points A and B are 2 inches and 3 inches respectively from 
the centre of a circle of 1 inch radius and 2*5 inches from each other. 
Describe a circle to touch the given one and to pass through A and B. 

8 marks, 

3. Draw a parallelogram equal in area and perimeter to a triangle 
whose sides are 2 inches, 2-8 inches, and 3*1 inches respectively. 

8 marks. 

4. Place in perspective a right cone 6 feet high, base 4 feet in diameter, 
centre of base 4 feet to the left and 4 feet within the picture. Height 
of the eye 5 feet ; distance 1 1 feet. Scale § of an inch to the foot. 

12 marks. 

5. Show the plan and elevation of a straight line 2*3 inches long, 

inclined at an angle of 45° to the horizontal and 30° to the vertical 
plane. 10 marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

A, B, or C 
Paper. 
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6. In a trapezium ABCD haring the angle at A CO 0 , sides AB, AT) Appendix L 
each 2 inches and BO, DO each 1‘75 inches, inscribe a circle. 

5 marks. 

7. Draw a straight line from a point 2*2 inches from the centre of a ( 

circle of 1*75 inches radius cutting the circle, so that the intercepted 
segment shall be 3*2 inches long. 5 marks. 

8. Place in perspective an equilateral triangle of 5 feet side lying on 

the ground, one side receding to the right at an angle of 45 u to the 
picture plane, the nearest angle 4 feet to the right and touching the 
picture plane. Height of the eye 5 feet ; distance 11 feet. Scale f of 
an inch to the foot. S marks. 

9. Draw any irregular seven-sided rectilinear figure. On a given line 

HK, 2 inches long, construct a rectangle equal in area to the irregular 
figure. 5 marks. 

10. Draw a circle inch in diameter. About this circle draw six 

other circles of the same diameter, and touching one another and the 
first circle. 6 marks. 



Kiami- 

iiution 

I Questions. 

Male 
Teachers. 

A, IS, or C 
Paper. 



HYGIENE. — 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Purser, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

1. Describe the influence of exercise on the health. 10 marks. 

2. Mention the conditions favouring sleep, and the quantity of sleep 

required by us at different ages. 10 marks. 

3. Explain the use and construction of sewer traps. 10 marks. 

4. Describe the structure of the human skin, and illustrate your 

description by drawing a section, to which an explanation, should be 
added. 10 marks. 

5. State why alcoholic stimulants cannot be used -without detriment 
when hard bodily work is being gone through. 

6. What are the chief circumstances which favour the 
food! 

7. From what impurities is water freed by boiling 1 

8. What is the temperature of the human body when in 

9. What are the characters and action of ozone ? 

10. What is meant by Tidal and Residual air? 



TONIC-SOLFA. 

N.B . — Only four questions to be attempted . 

Dr. Steed e, District Inspector. 

1. Which is the variable tone of the common scale ? By how much 

does it vary? Show this by means of chords giving the number of 
degrees in each interval. IS marks. 

2. What is meant by the modes of the scale? Name, at least, three 
of them. What four things determine any particular mode ? 12 marks. 



10 marks, 
digestion of 
5 marks. 

5 marks, 
health ? 

5 marks. 

5 marks. 

5 marks. 
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Appendix L 3 . Each tone of the common scale when sung in a slow melody has 
Ex — a peculiar mental effect. What will modify this ? 10 marks. 

nation 4. Write the time names corresponding to the following rhythms : 

Questions. 

ml, i l • l i l ; l ? I • l ; 

Teachers. 

A,i^rO I / i l 4 l I . I 

Paper. 

10 marks. 

5. Name the dissonant intervals of the common scale, and the 

number of degrees in each respectively. 9 marks. 

6 . What is a minor third 1 ? Name those found in the common 

scale. 5 marks. 

7. Write down the four forms of four-pulse measure. How does 
the effect of this measure differ from that of two-pulse measure ? 

5 marks. 

8 . What is rhythm ? Two kinds are noticeable. Describe them. 

6 marks. 



HANDICRAFT.—50 Marks. 

N.B. — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. W. T. Clements, Inspectors’ Assistant. 

1. Describe the various kinds of hinges in common use, and state in 
detail how you would hinge a door with butt hinges. 10 marks. 

2. Show how to cut a board, 12 inches long by 9 inches broad, into 
two parts, so as to fit an aperture IS inches by 6 inches. 5 marks. 

3. When screws cannot be drawn in the ordinary way by the turn- 

screw, what three methods might you adopt for starting them ? Explain 
fully. 5 marks. 

4. The putty round a broken pane is very hard. How can the 

putty be most readily removed? Explain clearly how you would 
measure for, and put in a new pane. What are the two kinds of putty, 
and how is each made ? 10 marks. 

5. The boarded floor of a school-room has rotted- away owing to damp- 

ness underneath. State the precautions you would adopt before laying 
down new joists. (At least two plans to be given for preserving 
joists.) 10 marks. 

6 . What is the great defect of ordinary paste? How can this defect 

be remedied ? Give the composition of a paste suitable for mounting a 
map. 10 marks. 

7. Draw a sketch of each of the following tools, and explain their 

uses respectively : — Gold chisel, bob for gilding, reamer, smoothing-plane, 
gauge. 5 marks. 

8 . What three effects are produced by mixing turpentine with paints ? 

How are dry paints prepared ? 5 marks. 

9. Explain how to set a saw ; how to hang a heavy picture ; how to 

preserve tools from rust. 10 marks. 

10. Why are joists not laid od. the flat ? Two joists, each 10 feet long, 

inches broad, and 1 -^ inches thick, of the same material (pine) are 

placed, one edgewise, the other on the fiat. Compare their relative 
supporting strengths. 5 marks. 
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EXTRA SUBJECTS — FEMALES. Appendix l 

Exami- 

FRENOH. — 50 Marks. nation 

Questions. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. female 

hf.B . — Only five questions to be attempted — one at hast from each fjroup Tet f!H r ' ' 
A, U, 0. Al p °P er - 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

Mr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate into English : — 

Cette foret a sons ses pieds de gras paturages dims la pente do la 
montagne: e’esfc la qu’on voit errer les taureaux qui. mugissent, les 
bi-ebis qui belent, avec lours tendres agueanx qui bondissent sur l’herbe 
fraiche ; lit coulent mills divers ruisseaux d’une eau claire, qui distri- 
buent 1’eau partout. Enfin on voit au-dessous de ces paturages le pied 
de la montagne, qui est corame un jardin ; le printemps et l’automno y 
regnent ensemble pour y joindre les tleurs et les fruits. Jamais ni le 
souffle empeste du midi, qui soche et qui brule tout, ni le rigoureux 
aquilon, n’ont ose effacer les vives couleurs qui oment ce jardin. 

8 marks. 

, 2. H y lache sa bete, et le grison se rue 

Au travers de 1’herbe menue 
Se vautrant, grattant et frottant, 

Gambadant, chantaut et broutant, 

Et faisant rnainte place nette. 

L’ennemi vient sur l’entrefaite. 

Fuyons, dit alors le vieillard. 

Pourquoi 1 repondit legaillard; 

Me fera-t-on porter double bat, double charge 1 
Non pas, (lit le vieillard, qui prit d’abord le large, 

Et que m’iiu porte done, dit lane, a qui je soisl 10 marks, 

3. “ O crainte, a dit mon pere, indigne, injurieuse ! 

L’arche qui fit tomber taut de superbes tours, 

Et forga le Jourdain de rebrousser son cours, 

Des dieux des nations taut de fois triomphante, 

Fuirait done a l’aspect d’une femme insolente i ” 

Ma mere, aupres du roi, dans un trouble mortel, 

L’ceil tantot sur ce prince et tantot vers 1’autel, 

Muette, et succombant sous le poids des alarmes, 

Anv yeux des plus cruels arracherait des larmes. 10 marks. 

B. 

4. Translate into French ; — 

The enormous mass, disturbing and upsetting all the strata of air 
which it traverses whilst falling, gives birth to gusts of wind, the fore- 
runners of a violent crisis. Soon the storm bursts. out; frightful 
lightnings, flashing with an awful glare, succeed each other without 
intermission ; thunderclaps, pealing in all directions, are repeated by the 
echoes of the valley j the waters of the lake are violently agitated, and 
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Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paper. 



roaring raise their foaming billows ; the gales, blowing with fury, strew 
the earth with the debris of old pine trees rolling from the top of the 
mountain. 15 mar ts 

5. Say in French ; — 

(1.) This horse hardly eats anything. 

(2.) It may be he will not come. 

(3.) She will never forgive him. 

(4.) Perhaps your friend will come. 

(5.) Do you think he will come ? 7 marks. 



6. Explain the inflection or non-inflection, as the case may be, of the 
past participle in each of the following cases ; — 

Ils se sont ccrit. II rous a Jeliciles. 

Voici les letlres qu’ils se sont ecrites. Vous vous etes repentis. 

File s’est donnd la mort . Les chaleurs qu’il a fait cet &&. 

B marks. 

7. Name the preposition (if any) which is required before a following 

infinitive after each of these verbs : — s’amuser, s’dtonner, s’imaginer, 
essayer } reussir. 5 marks. 

C. 

8. Give the rule for the gender of adjectives qualifying gens ; say 
“ all the old people and “ all the young people 5 marks. 

9. State any rules with which you are acquainted which help to de- 
termine the gender of French nouns by derivation. 5 marks. 

10. Mention the different cases in which the subject or nominative is 

placed after the verb in French. 5 ma^ks. 



A 2 , IS, or C 
Paper. 



FilENCH. — f>0 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 



Only Jive questions to be attempted — one at least from each group A, JB,G 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Hynes, District Inspector. 

Mr. Beatty, District Inspector. 

A. 

1. Translate into English: — 

Ce qui augmenta encore la doulour de sa perte, c’est que son fils 
Bocchoris n’avait ni humanity pour les etrangers, ni curiosity pour les 
sciences, ni eBtirne pour les homines vertuoux, ni amour de la gloire. La 
grandeur de son pere avait contribuc a le rendre si indigne de r^gner. 
H avait et6 nourri dans la mollesse et dans une fierte brutale ; il comp- 
tait pour rien les homines, croyant qu’ils n’etaient faits que pour lui, et 
qu’il dtait d’une autre nature qn’eux : il ne songeait qu’a contenter ses 
passions, qu’& dissiper les tresors immcnses que son pfcre avait nonages 
avec tant de soin, qu’a tourmenter les peuples. 

TicLihMAQUB. 8 markss 

2. Il s’habille en berger, endosse un hoqueton, 

Fait sa houlette d’un baton, 

Sans oublier la comemuse. 

Pour pousser jusqu’au bout la ruse, 
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II aurait volontiers ecrit sur son chasseau ; Appendix L 

“ C’est moi qui suis Guillot, berger de ce troupeau.” Exami- 

Sa personne etant ainsi faite, nation 

Et ses pieds de devant. poses snr sa houlette, Qu estion s. 

Guillot le sycophante approche doucement. Female 

La Fontaine. 10 marks. Teachers. 

3. A d’illustres parents s’il doit son. origine, A ’£pcr! ° 



La splendeur de son sort doit hater sa mine j 
Dana le vulgaire obscur si le sort l’a place, 

Qu’importe qu'au haaard un sang vil soit verse 1 
Est-ce aux rois a garder cette lente justice 1 
Leur surete souvent depend d’un prompt supplice. 

N’allons point les gener d’un soin embarrassant : 

Des qu’on leur est suspect, on n’est plus innocent. 

Bacine. 10 marks. 



B. 

4. Translate into French : — 

A wolf swallowed a bone, which stuck fast in his throat. Suffering 
great pain, lie begged a crane to extract this bone from his throat, and 
promised him a reward. The latter, thanks to his long neck, success- 
fully performed the operation. But when he asked him for the promised 
reward : “ Thou art an ungrateful one, my dear gossip,” he said to liini ; 

“ what ! thou hast withdrawn thy neck safe and sound from my jaws, 
and thou darest to claim a reward ! ” 15 marks. 

5. Say in French : — 

(1.) It is well worth considering. 

(2.) It is Letter to act than to speak. 

(3.) He must go away. 

(4.) She must knit a pair of stockings. 

(5.^ Will you have wine or beer. 7 marks. 

0 . 

6. What is the first singular of the passe de/Lni ( preterite definite'), of 

vaincre, prendre, taire , coudre, tenir 7 5 marks. 

7. Say in French : — 

(1.) Four fires. 

(2.) Ninety-one. 

(3.) The last but one. 

! 4.) Twenty cauliflowers. 

5.) Nine postage stamps. 5 marks. 

8. How are adverbs formed from adjectives (1) when the masculine 
adjective ends in a vowel ; (2) when it ends with a consonant ; (3) when 
the masculine ends in ant or ent ? Give an example of each mode of 
formation. t 5 marks. 

9. When should we translate he is, they are , by il est, Us sont, and 
when by ‘c’est, ce sont / 5 marks. 

10. Distinguish between the signification of the following words in the 
masculine and in the feminine — Tour, Souris, Manche, CrBpe, Itemise. 

5 marks. 
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Appendix L 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A 1 Paper. 



BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Skeffingtost, District Inspector. 
Mr. W. J. Bhowke, District Inspector. 



1. In what does the respiration of plants consist, when are its effects 

most observable, and how are they sometimes masked 1 12 marks. 

2. Give the numbers which express the arrangements of the leaves of 

any five plants with which you arc acquainted. 8 marks. 

3. Give the proper botanical term for the fruit of the cherry, the 

strawberry , the ash, the pea, the cabbage. 8 marks. 

4. Give an outline of the Natural System of dissipation, and contrast 

it with the Linnccan. 12 marks. 

5. What are the common names of the following ferns : — Asplenium, 

Ruta-muraria, Scolapendrium vulgare , Cystopteris fragilis , Blechnum 
Spicant, Polystichum Angular e ? Give a botanical description of any 
two of them. l(h marks. 

6. Give a sketch of the vernation of ferns, and state the name it 

receives. 5 marks. 

7. What are stomata ■, and where are they found 1 5 marks. 

8. Describe botanically the Common Wheat (Triticum Vulgare), or the 

Common Beech (. Fagus Sylvatica). 5 marks. 

9. Mention some of the points of difference between the stem and the 

root of a dicotyledonous plant. 5 marks. 

10. Describe fully the pistil of a flower. 5 marks. 



A*, D, or C 
Paper. 



BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Skeffington, District Inspector. 
Mr. W. J. Bitow ne, District Inspector. 



1 . Draw up a schedule or Tormula and Diagram of a flower of the 

Liliacece. 10 marks. 

2. Define the terms liber , anther , pappus, whorl, spathe. 10 marks. 

3. In a table similar to that given below describe any two of the 

following: — Broom, Fceoriy, Wood Anemone, Garlic. 10 marks. 



Plant. 


Stem. 


Leaves. 


Bracts. 


Calyx. 


f Corolla. 


Stamena. 


Ovnty. 


| Fruit. 


Seeds. 























4. Give the characters of the natural order JRosaccce , and the botanical 
names of six plants belonging to the order. JO marks, 
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5. Give an account of the different modes of cell-formation in. plants. Ap pendl xL. 

10 marks. Erami- 

6. Define a cor in, and give examples. 5 marks, nation 

7. What are the two types of the compound leaf? 5 marks. Que«tumi. 

8. What are mustard, saffron, cinnamon, camphor , morphia ? Female 

5 marks. Teachers. 

9. What are stipules ? Name three natural orders with and three as d or C 

without stipules. 5 marks. Paper. 

10. Describe the germination of a dicotyledon. 5 marks. 



MUSIC— 50 Marks. 

Only five questions to he attempted 

Mr. Seymour, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Allmax, District Inspector. 

1. Write out the first four bars of the first and second parts of any 

school song in Hulkh’s Manual. You may choose any key you 
please. 12 marks. 

2. Are the scales written below' in the major mode ? If not, show 
how each may be converted into it : — 




8 marks. 

3. In what key is the following ? Explain your answer fully : — 




10 marks. 

4. Bar the remainder of the following passage (the first bar being 
marked), insert the time signature, and show where the accents fall : — • 





10 marks. 

5. Write out a scale commencing and ending on La, composed of 

natural sounds, and show why the effect of ascending such a scale is 
unpleasing to the ear. Alter it now into a diatonic scale in the minor 
mode, explaining each step of the process. 10 marks. 

6. Transpose the phrase written underneath, a minor third lower, 
giving its proper signature in the new' key : — 




8 marks. 

7. Define a chromatic semitone, and a chromatic scale , respectively 

Z 
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Female 

Teachers. 

A, B, or C 
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8. To what practical use can the inversion, of intervals be put in 

actual singing 1 3 mar ks. 

9. Give, the relative minor’s to the following major keys— Fa, Mi 

Si b. 4 marks. 

10. In any scale what notes are called the Leading Note, Dominant, 

and Subdominant, respectively ? 3 marks. 



DRAWING. 

Three hours allowed for this subject. 

N.B. — The name of the Teacher and of her School to be written on 
each pa/per, 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Loughnan, District Inspector. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing and Shading. 

3. Practical Geometry and Perspective, 

I— FREEHAND DRAWING.— 50 marks. 

A drawing of the example supplied is to be made on an enlarged scale, 
the height to be increased about one inch, width and other dimensions 
in proportion. 

II.— OBJECT DRAWING.— 50 marks. 

The Examiner will place on <i small table or other support, 2 feet 
6 inches high, an ordinary bedroom mirror or looking-glass with a hair- 
brush resting on its stand. Table, die., should face the candidates 
obliquely, and be drawn of such a sizo as fairly to fill the paper. 

Ill,— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND PERSPECTIVE. 

50 marks. 

N ote. — Only Jive of the following questions may be attempted. Answers 
should be written on one side of the paper only , and where a construction 
is not obvious an explanation should be given , the points being marked 
with letters. 

Full credit will not be allowed for a question , unless the construction is 
neatly drawn and all lines shown. 

N.B. — In addition to an ordinary case of instruments , set squares and 
a 12 -inch rule may be used. 

1. Draw the plan and elevation of a regular hexagonal prism 2'25 

inches high, resting on the horizontal plane on one of its hexagonal faces, 
one side of the base being inclined at an angle of 45° with the vertical 
plane. Side of base 1*25 inches. 12 marks. 

2. Construct a triangle of 6 inches perimeter, having angles in the 

ratio of 3, 4, and 5. 10 marks. 

3. Divide a line of 6 inches into 5 equal parts, and through the points 

of division and the extremities draw parallels 3 inches long and 1 inch 
apart, 8 marks. 
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4. Place in perspective a cube of 4 feet edge ; the nearest face parallel AjipmdutL. 
to the picture plane, the nearest angular point 3 feet in the picture and Ex&mi- 
3 feet to the light. Height of the eye, 5 feet ; distance, 11 feet ; nation 
scale, f of an inch to the foot. 12 marks. Qu estion s, 

o. Draw the plan and elevation of a square of 1'5 inches side, when Female 
its surface is inclined to the horizontal plane at an angle of 30°, and one T eache r*. 
of its sides is perpendicular to the vertical plane. 8 marks. A B, or C 

6. The sides of a triangle are 2 inches, 2 '5 inches, and 3 inches respec- Paper, 
tively. Construct a triangle similar to this of double the area. 

4 marks. 

7. A rectangle is 4 inches long and 1‘5 inches wide. Divide it into 

3 equal parts by straight lines drawn from the middle point of one of 
its longest sides. 5 marks. 

8. Place in perspective a square of 5 feet side lying on the ground 
plane, a side being inclined to the picture plane at an angle of 45 ° t the 
nearest angle 3 feet to the left touching the picture plane. Height of 
the eye, 5 feet ; distance, 11 feet ; scale, -J of an inch to the foot. 

G marks. 

9. Draw any right-angled triangle E F G. On the base, construct a 

rectangle of equal area. 4 marks. 

10. Draw a sector containing an angle of 120°, and having radii of 

2 inches. Within this describe a circle wliicli shall touch the arc and 
radii tangentially. 6 marks. 



HYGIENE.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed for this paper, 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted, 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Purser, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

1. (a.) What is meaut by a “balanced diet"! 

(b.) Name four diets that are "balanced,” or nearly so. 

(c.) "What vegetable flesh-formers may be used as substitutes for 
meat? ~ 12 marks. 

2. Name the two most perfect model foods; and give their con- 
stituents. 10 marks. 

3. What proportion of carbonic acid gas renders air unfit for breath- 
ing? How is the quantity in the air kept below this? 8 marks. 

4. Give a popular description of the human ear. 10 marks. 

5. How often should charcoal filters be cleaned? State a ready mode 

of cleaning them. 10 marks. 

0. Point out the defects of some of the ordinary articles of female 
dress. ® marks. 

7. By what symptoms can antemia, or poverty of blood, be recognised? 
What is its chief cause, and what remedy would you prescribe? 

5 marks. 

8. Describe tbe Tobin tube for ventilation. 5 marks. 

9. Give directions for counteracting a cold which is felt to oe coming 

on 5 marks. 

10. Point out the advantages of a daily cold bath. 5 marks. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICS.— 50 Marks. 

One liour and a half allowed for this paper. 

Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M‘Qallum 3 Head Inspector. 

Mr. Headen, District Inspector. 

1. Explain the construction and action of a common suction pump. 

10 marks. 

2. Describe an experiment by which it is shown that atmospheric 

aii' has weight. How is it proved that the pressure of the atmosphere 
is between 14 lbs. and 15 lbs. on every square inch ? 10 marks. 

3. With your left side and foot close to a vertical wall you will find 

it impossible to stand if you attempt to lift tlio right foot. Explain the 
reason clearly. 10 marks. 

4. After a very cold night in ■winter the windows of a bed-room are 

found coated internally with a thin layer of ice-crystals. Account fully 
for their formation. 10 marks. 

5. Why is it that a hoop trundled along the ground may move for a 

long time before falling, whereas if we attempt to keep it upright in a 
state of rest it falls at once? 10 marks. 

6. What is the scientific explanation of the advantage of covering a 

tea-pot with a cosey ? 5 marks. 

7. Why is it that insects can walk upon the surface of water without 

sinking ? 5 marks. 

8. How is it that iron ships float though made of materials so much 

heavier than water ? 5 marks. 

9. What produces the heat of a fire 1 5 marks. 

10. When a thaw sets in after a hard frost it is often found that 
water-pipes have burst. Do they burst dining the thaw or during the 
frost? Explain clearly, and give reasons for your answer. 5 marks. 



AGRICULTURE.— 50 Marks. 

« An hour and a half allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to be attempted. 

Dr. MacSheehy, Head Inspector. 

Mr. MacDonnell, District Inspector. 

Mr. Healy, District Inspector. 

Mr. Carroll, Agricultural Superintendent. 

1. The fixed matter of soils was produced originally by chemical and 

mechanical agencies. Explain those agencies. 12 marks. 

2. .What purposes do “ fat-formers ” serve in food ? Mention some 

foods rich in those matters. 12 marks. 

3. What rules are laid down to guard against diseases in calves ? 

& 8 marks. 
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4. Detail the mode of purifying salt for dairy use, and 
portion in which salt should ‘be used — 

(l.) In butter for the London market. 

(2.) In butter for the Colonial market. 

(3.) In mild-cured butter. 



give the pro- A PpendixL. 

Exami- 

nation 

Quoitiona. 

10 marks. £=* 



5. Name the best breeds of poultry for laying and for table use , 
respectively, and explain a good plan for fattening fowls. 8 marks. 

6. Explain how cattle can be made to eat a large quantity of 

straw with a small quantity of roots. 3 marks. 

7. Explain bow a succession of cabbages could be kept up throughout 

the year. What kind of cabbage should be selected ? 4 marks. 

8. Describe the construction and uso of the lactometer. G marks. 

9. What substance gives its fragrap.ce to hay, and how is this 

substance valuable 1 4 marks. 

10. What is the best top-dressing for grass lands on which milch 

cattle are kept ? 3 marks. 



A, 13, or C 
Paper. 



DOM ESTIC ECONOMY. — 50 Marks. 

One hour allowed for tliis paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Purser, District Inspector. 

Mr. W. A. Brown, District Inspector. 

t. Compare the relative value of wheat, meal, and oatmeal for food, 
by showing the constituents of each. 12 marks. 

2. (a.) Point out the great value of soups as articles of diet. 

(b.) Describe fully the proper method of making “stock” for 
soups. 10 marks. 

3. Show the advantage of systematic saving, and, in this connection, 
give the most important Rules of the Post Office Savings Bank. 

10 marks. 

4. State Hassell’s rules for boiling meat. 8 marks. 

5. Mention the joints into which a pig is cut ; state which is the 

most economical, and why it is that pork goes farther than any other 

kind of meat. 10 marks. 

6. How would you broil meat 1 5 marks. 

7. Describe bow stained floors are polished, and say how you would 

prepare and apply the materials used. 5 marks. 

8. (a.) How ought vegetables to he cleaned ? 

(6.) Describe the proper method of boiling cabbages. 5 marks. 

9. Explain why woollen clothing is the most suitable for our climate. 

5 marks. 

10. What is the proper manner to dispose of house refu set 5 marks. 
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MUSIC. — 50 Marks. 



Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

A, B, or C 
Paper. 



Tonic-Solfa. 

Dr. Steede, District Inspector. 

Only j bur questions to be attempted. 

1. Name the different consonant intervals found in tlie common scale, 

and tlie number of degrees in each respectively. Give all the examples 
of each kind. 1 8 marks. 

2. Give an example of a nxinor sixth. What does this interval 

become when inverted, and when replicated? 12 marks. 

3. Express the proximate effect of each tone of the common scale 
when sung in a slow melody. (The alphabet of tune). 10 marks. 

4. Write the rhythms corresponding to the following time names : — 

Safatefe, taa, sai-ee, taasefe, taasai. 10 marks. 

5. Name the partial dissonances of the common scale. How many 

degrees in each respectively ? 9 marks. 

6. What is meant by a time being in the key of A or E, &c. 

5 marks. 

7. Write down the four forms of six-pulse measure. What effect has 

this measure when sung slowly, and when sung quickly 1 5 marks. 

8. Define accent, measure, pulse. 6 marks. 



KINDERGARTEN.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this subject, 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. Newell, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Sthonge, District Inspector. 

Mr. He ADEN, District Inspector. 

1. Give in detail the advantages that you think may arise by the 

introduction of the Kindergarten system into Elementary schools. Show 
how certain subjects of instruction can be made more interesting by 
means of it. 24 marks. 

2. Describe clearly the practical objects to he aimed at in a lesson on 

slats y and explain how you would proceed to give one. 16 marks. 

3. Draw up a time table for an infants’ school taught by two teachers in 

which the Kindergarten system is adopted. 20 marks. 

4. EVcebel’s third and following “ Gifts ” are each employed to pro- 

duce forms of three distinct kinds. Explain these forms, and point out 
the educational value of each. 24 marks. 

5. Write out directions for at least six calisthenic movements in 

which poles are used. 16 marks. 
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6. For wkat special purposes would yon use Gifts X., XII XIII 1 JipptmiUL, 
Give examples. 10 marks. El ^r ' 

i. In a school where the teaching staff and funds are limited, what union 
Gifts would you select as the most useful and economical 1 Give reasons 
for yoim selection. . . 14 marks. 

o. v. ketcii four arrangements in which six mlerlacinff slats are used. Teachers. 

10 marks. 

9. Describe how politeness may be cultivated in an infants* scliool. 

8 marks. 

10. Describe in detail how you would conduct an object lesson of 

your own selection to a First Class of 20 children. 8 marks. 



A, B, or C 
Paper. 



GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Marks. 

Two hours and a lialf allowed for this paper. 

N.E . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M'Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Ross, District Inspector. 

1 . Prove that if both pairs of opposite angles of a quadrilateral bo 

equal, it is a parallelogram. 10 marks. 

2. The sum of the triangles whose bases are two opposite sides of a 
parallelogram, and which have any point between these sides as common 
vertex, is equal to half the parallelogram. Prove this. 10 marks. 

3. Of all rectangles having the same perimeter, the square has the 

greatest area : prove. 10 marks. 

4. The chord of an arc of a circle is 25, and the chord of half the arc 
is 10 ; find (a) the area of the sector, and (6) the area of the segment. 

10 marks. 

5. The diameter of the inner boundary of a circular ring is 20 inches, 

and the area of the ring is 200 square inches ; find the circumference of 
the outer boundary. _ 10 marks. 

6. Construct a triangle whose three sides shall be respectively equal to 

three given lines j any two of the lines must he together greater than 
the third. 5 marks. 

7. If a right line be divided into any two parts, the sum of the 

squares on the whole line and either segment is equal to twice the 
rectangle contained by the whole line and that segment, together with 
the square on the other segment. Prove this. 5 marks. 

8. Show that parallelograms upon equal bases and between the same 

parallels are equal to one another. 5 marks. 

9. Describe a parallelogram equal to a given triangle, and having one 

of its angles equal to a given angle. 5 marks. 

10. How many square yards of canvas will be required to cover a 

conical tent 11 feet in perpendicular height and twelve feet in diameter 
at the base ? 5 marks. 
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ALGEBRA. — 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed for this paper. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

Mr. M*Callum, Head Inspector. 

Mr. Keenan, District Inspector. 

1. Simplify * 

\x-y x + y x 1 — 2/ / 2 V 

2. Solve the equation — 



2x - 3 , 3a — 5 5 

3x^5~ f ~2x^3~2’ 



3. Show that 



x- a x — b b a 2 

— — = when x - -. 

o a a. cc-b 



4. Solve the equation- 



I I a-b 
x-a x~b x 2 ah' 



5. If a = 1, 6=2, C— - -J, d= 0, find the simple value of 

a - b + c ad — l 
a-b- c bd+( 

6. Solve the equation — 

x + 3 _ 2x— _4_ iq f 2x - 1 _ 3 x - 2 1 



be j 6 s _ a 3 

ac v a 3 

! — 2 
3 j ’ 



7. Find the simple value of 

1 



1_ rrs 



1- 



J. 



1 — x 

8. Reduce to its lowest terms 

cc 4 — a; 2 — • 2x -f 2 
2ar , -a~l ' 

9. Divide 0 s — ot/ 7 + ?/ s by x 2 — xy + y 2 . 

10. Find the simple value of 

6 - c + c - a -b (b — c) (e - d ) (a — b) 

a b c abc 



8 marks. 
12 marks. 
12 marks. 
10 marks. 

8 marks. 
6 marks. 

4 marks. 

6 marks. 

4 marks. 

5 marks. 
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NSSVAJ. EXAMINATION OP TEACHERS AND MONITORS, JULY. 1838. AppemlixL. 

Annual 

~ Examina- 

tion ot 

Synopsis of Special R.epoiits furnished by Examiners in refer- J n e ^ chtrs 

ence to the answering in different subjects at the annual July Moaitors - 
Examination of 18S8. 

The Examiners in. Arithmetic report that the general answering of the Arithmetic, 
male teachers in this subject was good Of those in training, about 
two-thirds took 70 per cent, and upwards. 

The answering of the female teachers was considerably below that of 
the males. Of those in training, a little over one-third reached 70 per 
cent. 

Of the male teachers who were candidates for promotion in the differ- 
ent Districts, about one-half scored from 70 to 100 per cent., and about 
one-fifth fell below 50 per cent. In the case of female teachers examined 
at District centres the answering was hut passable : more than one-halt 
failed to reach 50 per cent., whilst only one-sixth attained 70 per cent, 
and upwards. 

The candidates on the whole appeared to prefer attempting questions 
in the practice of arithmetic. 

As regards the answering of the monitors in Arithmetic , the Ex- 
aminers report that the work of the candidates, on the whole, exhibited 
a creditable knowledge of the subject. Speaking generally, the questions 
were executed with neatness, and the answers brought out with perfect 
correctness. 

The Examiners in Grammar report that the male teachers worked Grammar, 
the exercise in parsing given to them in a very superior manner, 
a considerable number of them securing the full marks assigned to 
the exercise. The subject of analysis was carefully prepared, and 
this preparation was of great service to the candidates in working the 
parsing exercise. 

On the whole the male teachers answered their paper on Grammar 
in a very creditable manner. 

Speaking generally, the parsing exercise was very poorly done by the 
female teachers. The construction of the sentences in the passage given 
appears to have perplexed them greatly, and extensive recourse was had 
to paraphrase. The form of parsing was, moreover, in most cases, very 
incomplete. 

The attempts at analysis showed a very meagre preparation, in 
this important grammatical exercise, and the Examiners attribute the 
unsatisfactory parsing of the female teachers to their insufficient know- 
ledge of this branch. 

The Examiners report that the monitors, male and female, worked 
the parsing exercise and that relating to the correction of grammatical 
eirors very fairly, but that the subject of analysis does not appear to 
have been well taught in the schools. 

The Examiners in Geography report that in the case of teachers who Geography, 
were candidates for promotion to First Class, a very creditable know- 
ledge of Geography was displayed, and the marks obtained by them 
were high, especially by the men taking A 1 questions. 

2 A 
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AppeiuiixL. In case of the female teachers, although some improvement -was 
shown upon last year, of forty candidates only twelve scored 50 per cent, 
or higher. Their answering was defective in Mathematical Geography. 

The candidates for Third Class displayed generally a fair knowledge 
of the subject, with the exception of map-drawing, in which very few 
obtained high marks. 

SpalHngand The Examiner in Spelling reports that manifest errors were, in the 
Writing great majority of papers, either few or none, and only a very small 
from Dicta.- proportion of the candidates obtained but half marks in this branch, 
tiou. ihe candidates as a rule displayed a very accurate knowledge of the 
text-book. Pour of the questions were on the “ Rules for Spelling,” 
and these appeared to be generally known well; when the answers 
were not correct or complete in these and other questions, it seemed 
often to be due to a want of care in reading the questions. 

The Examiner in Lesson Books reports that the answering of both 
male and female candidates appeared to indicate a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with the words of the Lesson Books, and with the facts 
and statements contained in them ; but the course of reasoning was 
very often- not understood, and the relative importance of different facts 
not appreciated. However, there were few failures, and a considerable 
number of papers scored high marks. 

The Examiners in Methods of Teaching report that the answering on 
this subject was exceptionally good, and most of the papers showed a 
careful preparation — those from the Training Colleges notably so. As 
compared with previous years the answering of the monitors in Methods 
showed a superior grasp of the subject. 

The Examiner in Agriculture reports that the amount of knowledge 



Lesson 

Books. 



Agriculture. 

Book- 

keeping. 



shown by candidates in this subject may be regarded as fair. 

The Examiners in Book-keeping report that, as regards the exercises 
worked by the teachers, C. monitors, and pupil teachers, the acquaint- 
ance with the subject shown by the candidates was, on the whole, 
accurate and full. 

The exercises were, with few exceptions, neatly and methodically 
written — a matter of the utmost importance in such a subject. 

The answering of the T). monitor's in book-keeping was generally fair 
While it did not show excellence it was removed from mediocrity. 
The majority of the exercises were very fairly executed as to form, and 
exhibited neatness. 



The answering indicated, however, a defect in the manner of teaching 
the subject, which would seem to be in general, viz. : — the communication 
of a rote knowledge rather than an exposition of principles. 

Geometry. The Examiners in Geometry report that in the case of candidates for 
promotion to First Class the answering in this subject was not very 
good Teachers had read the course prescribed but had not had suffi- 
cient practice in writing out solutions. Hence in many cases the steps 
were not clearly arranged. 

As regards the candidates examined on Second Class papers, the 
work w^s generally not so well done as last year. 

In the case of candidates examined on Third Class papers the 
answering was generally satisfactory. The style was, however, inferior 
in the use of round-about methods of proof and the omission of steps in 
the proofs. 

The answering of candidates from the Training Colleges was markedly 
superior to that of the other candidates examined. 

The answering of the D. monitors in geometry and mensuration was 
full and, in general, highly satisfactory. 
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The Examiners in Algebra report that, the answering of candidates Ap pendu si> 
for promotion to the First and Second Divisions of First Class was Annual 
generally high, and showed that candidates had carefully read the pre- Eyamina- 
scribed course. Occasionally a want of grasp of elementary principles 
made the solutions long, but on the whole a very fair facility in factoring and 
and in combining algebraic expressions was displayed. The questions Monitor*, 
were accurately worked and neatly executed. Both in accuracy of work 
and in extent of knowledge a very considerable improvement is obser- 
vable. 

In the ease of pupil teachers and monitors the Examiner reports 
very favourably of the working of algebra on the whole, as regards extent 
of knowledge and neatness of execution. Them were only four failures 
in all Ireland, out of 300 examined, a very satisfactory result. The 
work of the pupil teachers and monitors was especially good, very many 
of them scoring full marks. 

The Examiner in History imports that the candidates generally ex- History, 
hibited a fair knowledge of the subject, or rather of those portions of 
the Board's text-hooks which treat of it. 

The Examiner in Composition reports that the exercises of candidates Compoai- 
exhibited in general a very fair ainouut of facility in the art of con- t]0D * 
structing sentences ; but that in too many cases there was, either through 
carelessness or ignorance, a want of accuracy in the use of stops and 
capitals. 

The exercises were, on the whole, neatly and carefully written. 

Vocal Music Test. — The candidates were first allowed to sing in Vocal 
groups a song which they had previously prepared. Each candidate 
was then required to sing alone a simple exercise from the scale. As a System, 
final test a number of easy exercises were written on the blackboard 
to ascertain the proficiency of the candidates in sight singing. 

The examination included five tests which were given to each can- J 0 ™? ^ ol ‘ 
didate, namely : — (a) Memory of time ; (b) Tune ; (c) Modulation - a et • 
(d) Recognizing tones \ (e) Sight singing. 

The candidates were in general well prepared, the rhythms being par- 
ticularly well done. 

The Examiners in Instrumental Music report that the mode of ex- Instm- 
amination in this subject was as follows : — mSc«- 

Each candidate presented a list of pieces and exercises already pre- aminatioa 
pared, out of which the Examiners selected portions to be played. In in Training 
most cases the candidate was also requested to play the piece he knew CoUeges - 
best. Finally a simple test in playing at sight was applied. 

The proficiency of those examined on the Pianoforte was, on the whole, 
much better than that of the Harmonium players. 

The causes of failure may in general be referred to one — that many 
of the students do not take up Instrumental Music until they enter the 
Training Colleges. 

In all cases too much attention was given to pieces (often too am- 
bitious) to the exclusion of exercises ; and, in a great number, time and 
accuracy had been sacrificed to speed and show. 

The Examiner in Drawing reports that the exercises in Free-hand Drawing, 
were very fair ; the Object Drawing was, on the whole, very inferior ; 
and the acquaintance with Practical Geometry very slender. 

The Examiners in Cookery report that the answering of the candidates Cookery, 
examined in this subject in the different Training Colleges was very 
good, and reflected great credit on their teachers. 

The Examiner in Handicraft reports that the character of the work Handicraft, 
done was fully up to the average of last year, and in some eases better. 

' 2a2 
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Appendixl. The marks were not assigned solely on the quality of the work done 
Annual the time occupied in doing it, and the general expertness in handling 
Examina- tools being important factors in coming to a determination. 

Teachers The Examiner in Latin reports that a comparatively small number of 
aE d candidates acquitted themselves creditably in this subject. The trans- 
Monitors. lations from Latin into English were, as a rule, clumsy and inelegant. 
T Only one candidate displayed any aptitude at rendering English into 

Latin. 



Irish. 



Heat and 

Steam 

Eugiuc. 



Light and 
Sound. 



Magnetism 

and 

Electricity. 

Hygiene. 



The examiner in Irish reports that twenty-four candidates presented 
themselves for examination in this subject, the majority of whom weie 
in the counties of Cork and Kerry. 

A marked improvement was shown in Irish Grammar, the candidates’ 
knowledge of that branch of tho subject being now very fair. 

Spelling is somewhat backward. Writing, as a rule, very fair. 

.All those examined, with three exceptions, are Irish speakers, and 
are, or were, accustomed to hear Irish spoken daily. These candidates, 
once they come to know the letters and learn a few peculiarities in tlie 
text, have little difficulty in reading through a piece of modem Irish. 
The translations into English have therefore, as might be expected, 
been in nearly all cases executed with great accuracy. 

All those examined, who are not habitual Irish speaker's, appear to 
take an interest in the study of the subject. 

The examiner in Heat and ft team Engine reports that the general 
answering of the candidates in this subject was very fair. 

All the questions involving a knowledge of the leading principles of 
the science were attempted, and only in a very few cases was anything 
bordering on complete ignorance shown. 

The examiner in Light and Sound- reports that the general answer- 
ing of candidates in this subject may be described as good. It was a 
considerable improvement on that of last year. 

The examiner in Magnetism and Electricity reports that he noticed 
considerable improvement in the answering of candidates in this Bubject 
as compared with that of last year. 

The examiner in Hygiene reports that the general knowledge of this 
subieefc appears to be improving. He considers that there are few sub- 
jects of more importance than this ; and the diffusion of a knowledge of 
it through the remote country schools, would contribute largely to 
improvement in the mental, physical, and social condition of the 
people. 
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ANALYSIS OF ANSWERING. 

The following is an analysis of the answering at the July Examina- 
tions of 1888 : — 

Ordinary National Schools. 



A 1 Taper, (Candidates lor First Division of First Class), 
A 1 „ „ Second 



Second Class, 
„ Third „ 
(Monitors of Fifth Year), . 

„ Third „ 



Model Schools. 

Teachers, ...... 

Pupil Teachers, ..... 

Monitors, ...... 



Examined. 


Successful. 


Fer-centaM 


83 


56 


67*4 


162 


124 


78-5 


340 


213 


62C 


2S0 


230 


70-G 


7S2 


CCO 


901 


, 1,454 


1,208 


83-0 


0 


8 


ss-s 


91 


89 


97‘8 


, 20 


27 


93-1 



Training Colleges. 

Total (including Marlborough-strcet) . . . csi 553 



03-4 



Total, . . . 3,770* 3,168 840 

• In addition to this number there were 605 young persons examined for admission to the 
different Colleges— giving a gross total of 4,375. 



Extra. Subjects. 

Total Number Examined (including those Examined from the 
Training Colleges) for certificates of competency to teach : — 



Subject. 


No. Examined. ! 


No. Passed. 


Percentage. 


Males. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 


Males. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 


Males. 


Fe- 

males. 


Total. 


Agriculture, .... 


- 


21 


21 


- 


13 


13 


_ 


61-9 


61*9 


Algebra, .... 




2 


2 


- 


2 


2 


- 


1000 


100*0 


Botany, .... 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


100-0 


500 


86*8 


Chemistry (Agricultural), . 


3 


- 


3 


2 


- 


2 


66-3 


- 


66 -B 


Cookery, .... 


- 


121 


121 


- 


Ill 


111 


- 


91-7 


91*7 


Domestic Economy, 


- 


122 


122 


- 


36 


36 


- 


29-5 


29*5 


Drawing, .... 


213 


256 


469 


173 


163 


356 


81-2 


71*5 


75-9 


French 


46 


33 


79 


8 


1 


9 


17-3 


30*3 


11*5 


Greek 


2 


- 


2 


2 


- 


2 


1000 


- 


1000 


Handicraft, .... 


39 


- 


39 


15 


- 


15 


38'4 


- 


38*4 


Heat and Steam Engine, 


20 


- 


20 


10 


- 


10 


500 


- 


500 


Hydrostatics, 


20 


- 


20 


7 


- 


7 


35-0 


- 


35*0 


Hygiene, .... 


5 


73 


78 


4 


27 


SI 


80-0 


370 


39*7 


Irish, 


19 


3 


21 


18 


2 


20 


947 


100*0 


95-2 


Kindergarten, 


- 


90 


90 


- 


11 


11 * 


- 


12-2 


12*2 


Latin, ..... 


28 


- 


28 


4 


- 


4 


142 


- 


14-2 


Light and Sound, 


7 


- 


7 


4 


- 


4 


57*1 


- 


57*1 


Magnetism and Electricity, . 


15 


- 


15 


6 


- 


6 


40-0 


- 


40*0 


Mechanics, .... 


26 


- 


26 


14 


- 


14 


52 6 


- 


53-6 


f Singing (Hullah), . 


85 


279 


364 


40 


113 


153t 


470 


40-5 


41-7 


0 J „ (Tonic Sol* Fa), . 


C6 


35 


101 


43 


20 


68 


33-6 


74-5 


67*3 


5 ] Harmonium, . 


20 


75 


95 


10 


60 


70 


500 


78-9 


72*9 


^ Piano 


- 


3G 


SC 




34 


24 


- 


94-4 


94-4 


Physics (Elementary), . . 


- 


S3 


33 


- 


16 


1 G 


- 


484 


48*4 


Trigonometry (Spherical), . 


3 


- 


3 


1 


- 


1 


33-3 


“ 


33*3 


„ (Plane), . 


1 


- 


1 


1 


~ 


1 


1000 




100*0 



* Of the 79 who did not pass, 24 were not in a position to undergo a practical test. 

1 Of the 211 who did not pass, 102 were not in sv position to undergo a practical test. 
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APPENDIX 



I. — Poob Law Unions which, became contributory from the passing of the 
Teachex's of National Schools in Ireland) ; also the respective amoxmts paid 
1881-2, 1882-3, 1SS3-4, 1884-5, 18S5-6, 188G-7, 1887-8, and 1888-9. 



Uraoirs. 


1876-7. 
70 Unions. 


1877-8. 
39 Unions. 


1878-9. 
2fi Unions. 


1879-80. 
21 Unions. 


1680-1 
13 Unions. 


1831-2. 
16 Unions. 


Abbeyletx, . 


£ s. 


d. 


£ S. 


ft. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ r. 


d. 


t a. 


d. 


£ a. d. 


Antrim, . 


442 14 


6 


451 2 


9 


2 1 


10* 


— 




— 




— 


Armagh,. 


857 2 


1 


1,099 1 


5 


1,358 1 


4 


4 15 


4* 


— 




_ 


BaiHeborough, 


321 14 


6 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 


Ballinrobe, 


171 0 


6 


— 




■ — 




1 12 


0* 


— 




_ 


Ballymahon, . 


181 10 


0 


4 17 


0* 


— 




— 




— 




_ 


Ballymena, 


004 16 


6 


4 13 


S* 


— 




— 




~ 




— 


Ballymoney, . 


430 O 


6 


2 11 


10* 


— 




— 




— 




— 


Ballyshannon, 


303 16 


2 


— 




— 




— 




— 




- 


Ballyvaughan, 


55 7 


9 


61 19 


0 


60 9 


6 


61 16 


0 


64 6 


5 


59 6 7 


Banbridge, 


685 16 


4 


077 13 


1 


— 




806 18 


3 


14 11 


1* 


— 


Bandon, . 


298 1 


0 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 


Bawnboy, 


302 1 


1 


1 3 


6* 


— 




— 




— 




— 


Belfast, . . 


2,842 11 


4 


3,102 6 


4 


3,402 15 


4 


8,979 8 


2 


3,239 18 


3 


4,063 11 10 


Boyle, . 


755 0 


3 


67 17 


«t 


— 




— 




~ 




— 


Cahirciveen, . 


26 7 


9 


397 14 


11* 


2 3 


10* 


— 




— 




— 


Carlow. 


476 1 


0 


44 16 


2 


631 8 


9 


3 16 


10* 


— 




— 


Car rick on-Sulr 


231 0 


8 


~ 




— 




— 




— 




- 


Castleblayney, 


476 5 


11 


531 8 


O 


_ 









_ 




547 5 3 


Castlecomer, . 


225 17 


3 


226 7 


5 


242 2 


6 


250 12 


10 


260 8 


4 


275 7 3 


Castlederg, . 


13 15 


2 


173 12 


8 


— 




— 




— 




— 


Cavan, . 


457 2 


4 


480 12 


3 


616 14 


11 


661 11 


4 


44 0 


6* 


740 11 11 


Clogbecn, 


296 3 


10 


354 11 


0 


422 10 


a 


446 6 


7 


456 0 


1 


445 0 6 


Cloglier, . 


176 10 


7 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 


Clonakllty, . 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 




- 


Clones, . 


290 11 


11 


383 0 


5 


393 0 


5 


415 9 


6 


— 




— 


Coleraine, 


034 14 


10 


5 5 


2* 


— 




— 




— 




— 


Cookstown, . 


387 10 


6 


407 3 


7 


- 




372 13 


1 


23 10 11* 


— 


Cork, 


1,582 0 


8 


1,818 9 


10 


1,980 12 


6 


61 17 


11* 







_ 


Croom, . 


— 




— 




_ 




— 




_ 




— 


Delvin, . 


*131 2 


0 


— 




_ 




— 




— 




— 


Donagbmoro, 


66 11 


5 


63 1G 


10 


68 2 


11 


80 19 


7 


80 19 10 


77 12 2 


Downpatrick, . 


679 18 


8 


653 4 


4 


737 9 


2 


751 7 


1 


799 2 


3 


769 17 11 


Dublin, North, 


882 1 


10 


929 2 


1 


flG2 0 
t 0 15 


lot 

0* 


} - 




- 




- 


Dublin, South, 


788 15 


6 


19 2 


0* 


— 




_ 




— 




- 


Dundalk, , 


327 4 


1 


407 18 


10 


434 9 


10 


— 




— 




— 


Dungannon, . 


473 0 


8 


382 8 


8 


4C4 15 


8 


3 0 


0* 


— 




- 


Dungarvan, . 


199 6 


4 






— 








— 




““ 



• Balance duo from profiting year. Non-contributory thia year. 
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Act; 38 A; 30 Viet., cap. 96 (An Act to provide foi’ additional Payments to 
out of tlie Kates, during t!ie years 1876-7, 1877-8, 1S7S-9, 1879-80, 1SS0-1, 



1882-3. 
20 Unions. 


1883-4. 
22 Unions. 


1834-5. 
17 Unions. 


IS35-8. 
21 Unions. 


1836-7. | 

20 U nious. 


1867-R. 
21 Unions. 




t:;Wi 


£ 8. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ t. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ t. 


d. 


£ ft. 


d. 




— 


— 


— 




250 S 


7 


•8S 13 0 


— 




— 




Abbeyletx. 


— 


528 19 8 


2 9 


7* 


— 




— 


— 




— 




Antrim. 


— 


— 


— 




“ 




— 


— 




— 




Armagh. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Bailieborougti 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Ballinrobe. 


— 


— 






190 0 


8 


315 19 10 


271 7 


0 


283 18 


8 


Ballymahon. 






— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Ballymena. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Ballymoney. 




— 


— 








— 


— 




— 




Ballyshannon. 


C8 17 6 


49 10 6 


C4 C 


4 


81 6 


6 


87 15 4 


90 10 


3 


180 1 


7 


Ballyvauglian. 




— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Bank ridge. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Ban don. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Bawnboy. 


3,805 4 10 


4,188 0 9 


4,685 7 


1 


4,847 18 


1 


5,847 7 5 


5,870 7 


6 


C.0S1 15 


3 


Belfast. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




- - 


— 




— 




Boyle. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Calurciyeen. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Carlow. 




— 


— 




— 




— 


- 




— 




Cumck-on-Suir 


0 13* 


— 


— 




— 




— 


_ 




— 




Castleblayney. 


301 19 11 


238 1 10 


272 15 


2 


315 12 


5 


312 12 4 


311 9 


0 


300 17 


6 


Castlecomer. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Castlederg. 


748 7 11 


8 6 0* 


— 




101 9 


0 


789 2 7 


— 




— 




Cavan. 


401 4 5 


455 13 10 






545 8 


7 


557 3 2 


482 7 11 


1,068 12 


2 


Clogheen. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


288 2 


4 


304 7 


2 


Clogher. 


— t 


652 16 5 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Clonakilty, 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Clones. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Coleraine. 


- 


1 3 «♦ 


— 








— 


- 




— 




Cookstown. 


— 


— 


— 








— 


— 




— 




Cork. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


•— 




418 n 


11 


Croom. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 






398 10 


4 


Delvin. 


84 15 11 


72 5 9 


80 15 


9 


101 5 


3 


106 8 11 


— 




— 




Donnghmore. 


763 2 11 


753 15 11 


812 7 


5 


783 18 


9 


951 6 6 


940 0 


2 


093 14 


2 


Downpatrick. 


- 


- 


- 




- 




- 


- 




- 




Dublin, North. 


_ 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Dublin, South. 


— 


— 


— 




— 




— 


— 




— 




Dundalk. 


523 17 1 


453 11 11 


041 17 


6 


586 0 


0 


674 1 0 


646 18 


4 


641 12 


3 


Dungannon, 










— 




— 


— 




— 




Dungarran. 



f Repaid to tho Union, t Contributory. Rates not lodged within year. 
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L — Poor Law Unions which 



Ukjonb. 


1876-7. 
70 Unions. 


1877-8. 
39 Unions. 


1878-9. 
28 Unions. 


1879-80. 
21 Unions. 


1 880-1. 
13 Unions. 


1831-2. 
16 Unions. 




£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 9. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ s. 




Edenderry, . 


1ft* 17 


0 


181 0 


0 


185 0 


3 


214 8 


10 


— 






Enniskillen, . 


432 0 


0 


521 0 


7 


4 13 


0* 


— 




— 


— 




Glin, . 


— 




— 




5 10 


3 


118 9 


9* 


— 


— 




Gort, 


10C 1C 


4 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Gortin, . . 


171 10 


8 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Inishowen, . 


281 3 


9 


248 13 


11 


— 




— 




— 


— 




Irvincatown, . 


ICC 12 


5 


206 3 


10 


200 13 


2 


270 17 


4 


243 19 8 


243 3 


6 


Eanturk, 


606 10 


4 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Kells, . . 


2S8 13 


9 


248 17 


3 


268 1 


4 


307 8 


7 


282 4 4 


307 0 


0 


EHkMl, . 


146 17 


2 


160 IS 11 


183 1 


3 


— 




— 


214 0 


8 


Kilmallock, . 


581 15 


4 


- 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Larne, . 


578 14 10 


590 16 


5 


639 15 


8 


28 11 


9* 


— 


— 




Lctterkenny, . 


116 9 


3 


118 3 


3 


0 10 


6* 


— 




— 


— 




Llmayady, 


287 8 


3 


285 15 


3 


290 15 


8 


311 9 


1 


2 9 9* 


— 




Lisburn, . 


609 0 


2 


665 6 


7 


716 12 


O 


812 7 


0 


24 3 8* 


— 




I.ismore, 


225 7 


1 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Lisnaskea, . 


205 12 


4 


9 4 


3* 


— 




— 




_ 


— 




Ustowel, 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Londonderry, . 


593 10 11 


68 11 


1 


— 




— 




— 


— 




Lnrgan, . 


757 8 11 


3 9 


5* 


— 




~ 




— 


— 




ITaglierafclt, . 


644 5 


4 


23 5 


a» 


— 




— 




— 


— 




Mallow, 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Middleton , 


408 10 


4 


448 0 


8 


406 11 


9 


3 15 


7* 


— 


— 




Milford, . 


186 14 


9 


161 1 


3 


177 10 


5 


196 12 


6 


185 19 8 


. 1175 17 


5 


Mitch el stown, 


270 4 


9 


— 




— 




— 






— 




Monaghan, 


631 13 


9 


604 1 


a 


682 15 


3 


G84 0 


fi 


20 1 8* 


— 




Mullingar, 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 


— 




Navan, . 


308 4 


8 


— 




318 17 


11 


334 3 


2 


330 7 6 


334 13 


9 


Nenagh, 


411 8 


5 


— 




— 




_ 




_ 


— 




New Boss, 


— 




— 




_ 









_ 


— 




Newry, . 


659 14 


6 


821 3 


3 


937 19 


0 


023 14 


10 


827 16 3 


833 0 


2 


Newtownards, 


697 0 


3 


716 10 


4 


32 14 


9* 









1 — 




Oldcastle, 


249 11 


11 


7 16 


11* 


— 




_ 






— 




Omagh, , 


468 16 


10 


531 17 


8 


621 16 


11 


6 8 


11* 


_ 


— 




Parsonstown, . 


304 2 10 


— 




_ 









— 


_ 




Rathkeale, 


— 




— 




_ 











_ 




Roscrea, 


— 




_ 




_ 












— 




Sligo, 


598 11 


7 


633 15 


4 


_ 










— 




Strabane, , 


418 0 


9 


455 0 


6 


3 9 


2* 


438 6 


11 


451 17 8 


487 1 


3 


Tipperary, 


— 




— 




_ 




— 




_ 


— 




Trim, . . 


235 8 10 


217 11 


1 


244 12 


3 


261 14 


3 


271 19 9 


27G 12 11 


Tullamore, . 


— 




















_ 




Waterford, 


261 0 


6 
























Youghal, 


279 13 


9 


- 




- 




- 




— 






Total, 


30,498 19 


6 


21,687 18 


10 


16,791 0 


11 


12,804 13 


C 


8,324 6 7 


9,840 3 


1 



* Balance duo from prorious year. Non-oontrihutory this year, 
t Contributory this year ; but no payments mad* within yoar. 
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became contributory — continued. 



18S2-3. 
SO Unions. 


1833-4. 
22 Unions. 


1891-5. 
17 Unions. 


1885-6. 
21 Unions. 


1896-7. 
20 Unions. 


1887-8. 
21 Unions. 


1888-9. 
24 Unions. 


U STOWS. 


£ 8. 


d. 


£ t. 


d. 


£ s. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ t. d. 




d. 


£ 6. 


d. 




— 




— 




— 




— 


— 






— 




Edenderry. 


523 10 


6 


577 13 


0 


638 10 


c 


S14 11 7 


777 1 8 


868 3 


O 


863 10 


5 


Enniskillen. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Glin. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Gort. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Gortin. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Inishowen. 


272 13 


2 


266 8 


2 


2 10 


8* 


— 


271 5 10 


310 17 


0 


35 0 4 


7 


Irvinestown. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Kanturk. 


328 11 


0 


343 17 


8 


394 18 


9 


439 9 3 


574 15 8 


542 15 


7 


488 15 11 


Eella. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




KilkeoL 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




t— 




Kilmalloclc. 


558 10 


11 


773 16 


5 


764 13 


3 


769 4 10 


52 7 e* 


— 




— 




Larne. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Letterkeuny. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Limavady. 


701 6 


4 


763 2 11 


837 16 


0 


943 14 11 


1,122 3 2 


2 9 


6* 


— 




Lisburn. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Lismoro. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Lisraskea. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


946 9 


4 


44 8 


7* 


Listowel. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Londonderry. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Lurgan. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


• — 


— 




— 




MagherafelL 


57H 0 


1 


604 2 


8 


— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Mallow. 


— 




531 13 


0 


591 2 


3 


623 4 0 


3 16 2 


— 




— 




Middleton. 


199 8 


5 


177 14 


3 


3 G 


«1 


201 10 9 


400 5 10 


281 1 


4 


252 15 


3 


Milford. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Mitchelatown. 


1 13 11* 


— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Monaghan. 


— 




— 




— 




550 13 10 


647 12 7 


603 0 


3 


620 0 


9 


Mullingar. 


341 18 


9 


346 5 


7 


419 4 


8 


422 14 8 


571 G 0 


SC3 10 


6 


512 12 


8 


Navan. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 






— 




Nenagb. 


— 




433 2 


7 


0 O 


0* 


— 


— 






— 




Nevr Hobs. 


810 2 


8 


815 14 


G 


800 19 


11 


890 11 4 


1,033 5 0 


1,018 0 


3 


981 11 


3 


Newry. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




N ewtovnaards. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


467 7 


1 


583 15 


0 


Oldcastle. 


— 




— 




_ 




— 


— 


— 




734 12 


8 


Omagh. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Parson storm. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


456 17 5 


71 17 


6* 


— 




Rathkeale. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


402 16 


6 


0 8 


5* 


Roscrea. 


— 




— 




— 




— 


— 


— 




— 




Sligo. 


478 fi 


1 


489 11 11 


550 15 


6 


601 8 2 


629 16 9 


595 3 


11 


583 18 


1 


Strabane. 


— 




— 




— 




— 




— 




t— 




Tipperary. 


311 1 


11 


303 6 


2 


333 5 


1 


368 10 5 


419 6 10 


392 10 


4 


440 8 


2 


Trim. 


__ 




_ 




_ 




— 


— 


— 




549 1 


1 


Tullomore. 


— 




520 0 


8 


60 6 11* 


— 


— 


— 




— 




Waterford. 


- 




- 




- 






— 


— 




- 




YoughaL 


11,906 


1 


14,403 IS 


2 


jll.ose 18 6 


14,43311 7 


16,689 9 6 


j!5,897 13 


1 17,083 19 7 


Total. 



J Contributory for 1884-5. Ratos not lodged in timo to be fully pud within the jcar. 
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Non-contributory Unions. 

II. — Return showing (a) number of non-contributor^ Poor Law Unions in each of 
the years 1876-7, 1877-8,1878-9, 1879-80,1880-1, 1881-2,1882-3,1883-4, 
1884—5, 1885—6, 1886—7, 1887-8, and. 1888-9] ( b ) number of Schools in these 
Unions eligible for Results Pees] (c) number of Schools entitled to the addi- 
tional Results Fees contingent on Local Aid ; ( d ) amount of Results Fees (2nd 
moiety) paid to the Teachers- of those Schools j (e) amount locally provided 
for obtaining the Results Fees ] (/) number of Schools in which Local Aid 
was insufficient ] (g) amount lost to the Teachers of those Schools by failure 
of Local effort 



— 


Number of 
non-oon- 
tributory 
Poor Law 
Unions. 

, M 


Number of 
Schools in 
theso Unions 
eligible for 
Rosults Fees. 

(A) 


Number of 
School b 
ontitloil to the 
additional 
Results Foes 
contingent on 
Local Aid. 
(<.a,hoth moiutlca) 
(c.) 


Amount of 
Rosults Foes 
(2nd moiety) 
paid to tho 
Teachers of 
thoso Schools. 

frf.) 


Amount looally 
provided whore 
additional 
Results Foes 
wore allowed. ; 

(e.) 


Number of 
Schools in 
which tho 
Local Aid 

was 

insufficient. 

(/.) 


Amount lost 
to tho 
Teacliors of 
thoso Schools 
by failure of 
Local Aid. 

(*■-) 


1876-7, 


94 


3,272 


2,698 


£ s. d. 
^■*22,357 13 8 


£ s. d. 

40,650 3 2 


549 


£ 8. d. 
3,040 19 2 


1877-8, 


124 


4,750 


4,508 


36,301 10 2 


74,582 3 10 


242 


935 8 9 


1878-9, 


135 


5,746 


5,578 


46,440 4 7' 


90,981 6 5 


168 


643 4 11 


1879-80, | 


142 


6,010 


5,756 


53,526 16 2 


97,879 10 8 


254 


1,340 11 8 


1880-1, | 


150 


6,612 


6,148 


57,204 3 0 


110,298 17 5 


464 


1,682 14 5 


1881-2, 


147 


6,385 


6,075 


57,505 9 2 


112,479 14 0 


311 


860 10 5 


1882-3, 


143 


6,155 


5,720 


56,832 5 0 


107,417 0 3 


403 


818 14 8 


1883-4, 


141 ; 


6,103 


5,687 


56,273 13 0 


103,550 2 11 


416 


786 0 9 


1884-5, 


146 


6,448 


5,781 


62,652 9 0 


112,596 13 10 


667 


1,097 0 7 


1885-6, 


141 


6,214 


5,436 | 


66,503 15 4 


115,799 7 3 


718 


1,217 19 11 


1886-7, 


142 


6,744 


5,852 


70,439 0 2 


119,711 18 11 


892 


1,431 9 10 


1887— S, 


140 


6,639 


5,914 | 


77,515 13 1 


127,515 6 4 


725 


1,187 17 7 


1888-9, 


137 


6,417 


5,756 ' 


82,529 3 9 


12G,469 2 4 


628 


1,134 9 2 



Note. — I n 1880-81 tho Non-contributory Unions were divided into Scheduled and Non-schodulod Unions; for 
details boo Appendix to Forty-BBTonth Report. (N). 

' The above amount £22,357 13 j. 8d. cxeoods the sum actually paid by £627 Os. Id., owing to tha failure of local 
parties in 74 cases to comply with the nocessary forma in timo to allow of payment being made bofore the close of 
the financial year. 
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APPENDIX N. 



Special Tabulation of Results Examinations of Pupils of 
(1.) Model Schools. 

The total number of Model Schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 1888, was 84. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 6,020 ; Females, 4,260 ; Total, 10,280. 

Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees : — 

Males, 4,335; Females, 3,097 ; Total, 7,432. 

Per-centage to number on Rolls, 72*3. 

The average daily attendance for twelvo months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examination in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 4,569 ; Females, 3,124; Total, 7,692. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 96*6, 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Geades. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

passed. 


Per-centage 

passed. 


Infants, 


788 


758 


96*2 


First Class, 


696 


61G 


88*5 


Second Class, 


799 


723 


90-6 


Third Class, 


970 


867 


89*3 


Fourth Class, . 


1,087 


937 


86'2 


Fifth Class, 


1,886 


1,689 


89-6 


Sixth Class, 


1,207 


1,056 


87*9 


Total, . 


7,432 


6,616 


89-4 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each clasB to the total number ex- 
amined in all the classes : — 



Per-centage in Infants’ Grade, 


. 




. 10-6 


Class I., 


. 




. 9-4 


Class n., .... 


. 


. 


. 10*7 


Class IH., .... 




, 


. 13-1 


Class IV., • 




. 


. 14-6 


Class V., . 


. 




. 25-4 


Class VL, . . , 


• 


• 


. 16-2 


Total, 






. 100*0 
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(2.) Wobkhouse Schools. 

The total number of Workhouse Schools examined for results withiu 
the twelve months ended 31st December, 18S8, was 157. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 3,949 ; Females, 3,149 ; Total, 7,098. 

Number who made 100 attendances, or over, within tho results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection : — 

Males, 2,690; Females, 1,991 ; Total, 4,681. 

Per-centage to number on Rolls, 65‘D. 

The average daily attendance for 12 months ending last day of month 
immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was r — 

Males, 3,374; Females, 2,554; Total, 5,928. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 78-9. 



The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Gbadeb. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

px«ed. 


Por-ccntngo 

passed. 


Infants, 


1,242 


1,152 


92*7 


First Class, .... 


878 


710 


80-8 


Second Class, .... 


830 


692 


83-3 


Third Class, .... 


734 


£89 


80-2 


Fourth Class, .... 


481 


381 


79-2 


Fifth Class, .... 


437 


331 


75-7 


Sixth Class, .... 


79 


Cl 


77*2 


Total, .... 


4,681 


3,916 


83*6 



Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 



-centage in 


Infants’ Grade, 


. 26-5 


» 


Class I., . 


. 188 


n 


Class II., . 


. 17*7 


»> 


Class III., . 


. 15*7 




Class IV., • 


. 10*3 


tt 


Class V., i 


. 93 


j* 


Class VI., . 


. 1*7 




Total, . 


. 100-0 
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BOBJICT 


S. - . 

'll 

O H 

z ® 


1.2 
S -o-S 

3.§‘-f 


1 « si 

3d g-O 6 

■S* fljj 
« = 1 
- 6 .2 i 

111 

£ 


Reading. 








Class I., . > 


878 


801 


91-2 


» ii . ■ • 


830 


790 


95-2 


» HI., 


734 


720 


98-J | 


, r?., . . 


481 


476 


98-9 


.. v„ . . 


•137 


423 


97*9 


„ VI., 


•79 


78 


El 


Total, . . 


3,439 


3,293 


95*7 


Writing. 








Class I., 


8?8 


817 


BH11 


„ II., 


830 


828 


99-8 


„ III., 


734 


717 


97*7 


„ IT.. . . 


481 


473 




„ v.. 




428 


97-9 | 


.. VI., . . 




m 


98*7 


Total, 




3,341 


97*1 


Arithmetic. 








Class I., 


878 


722 


82*2 


„ IL, . . 


830 


732 


EE 


„ III., 


734 


597 


81-3 


„ IV.. . . 


481 


392 


81-5 


» V., 


437 


347 


79-4 


„ VI., 


79 


58 


73-4 


Total, . 


3,439 


2,848 


82-8 


Spkxinq. 








Clasa I., • 


878 


766 


m' 


II., 


830 


713 


85 -9 


,. hi., • 


734 


604 


82-3 


IV., . 


481 


423 


87-9 


V.. . 


437 


382 


87*4 


„ VI.. 


79 


74 


93-7 


Total, 


3,439 


2,962 


86-1 



i 

SUBJECT. 


1.5 
£ |S 

OS's 


is 
eSn g 

■a £5* 

°|s 

O a 

z 


3r=3 

Ul 

S’S-g* 
2 6 § 
Sfc’ii 
SS5 

a. • 


Grammar. 








Clasa III., 


734 


570 


77-6 


„ IV., 


481 


348 


72-3 


„ v.. 


437 


295 


67*5 


„ VI., . . 


79 


61 


77-2 


Total, 


1,731 


1,274 


73*6 


Geography. 








Class III., 


734 


605 


82-4 


„ IV., 


431 


408 


84*8 


>. V., 


437 


356 


81-5 


„ VI., 


79 


59 


74*6 


Total, 


1,731 


1,428 


82-4 


Agrigolturb. 








Class IV., 


211 


126 


59-7 


„ v., 


218 


130 


59-6 


„ VI., 


52 


36 


69-2 


Total, . 


481 


292 


60*7 


B00K-H.EEH.NG. 








Class V., 


60 


49 


74*2 


„ VI., 


19 


17 


89*5 


Total, 


85 


66 


776 


Needlework. 








Class II., 


317 


312 


98*4 


„ III., 


300 


289 


96*3 


IV.. . . 


200 


181 


90-5 


„ V., . . 


157 


153 


97*4 


VI., . . 


\m 


20 




Total, . 


994 


955 


96*1 
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(3.) Evening Schools. 

The total number of evening schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 188S, was 37. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 1,414 ; Females, 838 ; Total, 2,252. 

Number who had made 50 attendances, or over, within tlio results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for results 
fees : — 

Males, 615 ; Females, 380; Total, 995. 

Percentage to number on Rolls, 44-2. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ended last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males* 748; Females, 538; Total, 1,286. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 77-4. 



The following figures show the number of pupils examined and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Giunss. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

pwaed. 


Percentage 

passed. 


Infants, 


- 


- 


- 


First Class, .... 


82 


50 


610 


Second Class, . . . . 


175 


117 


GG‘8 


Third Class, .... 


212 


138 


65-1 


Fourth Class, .... 


171 


82 


47 -a 


Fifth Class, .... 


264 


119 


451 


Sixth Class, 


89 


35 


39*3 


Total, . . . • . 


993 


542 


54-5 



Percentage of pupils examined in each class to tho total number 
examined in all the classes : — 

Percentage in Infants* Grade, . . . — 



n 


Class I., 


. 8*3 


u 


Class II., 


. 17-6 


»i 


Class III., 


. . 21*3 


ii 


Class XV., 


. 17*2 


» 


Class V., 


. 26*6 




Class VI., 


. . 9*0 




Total, . 


. . 100*0 
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Subject. 


Hi 

“ii 

O M 
° 


Ii 1 
°f! 


Ifj 

o’-* .2 
to C "0 

Sol 
§*•§ 
ft. o 


Reading. 








Class I., . . 


82 


63 


76-8 


ii !!•» • 


175 


138 


70-8 


„ HI., 


212 


182 


85-8 


„ IV., 


171 


143 


83-6 


„ V., . . 


264 


248 


93*9 


„ VI., 


89 


85 


Em 


Total, 


993 


859 




Writing. 








Class I., 


82 


66 


80-4 


„ ii., • ■ 


175 


165 


94*2 


„ III., 


212 


K $ 


95 -2 


„ IV., 


171 


149 


87-1 


ii v., . . 


264 


228 


8G-3 


M VI., 


IP 


80 


89-8 


Total, 


993 


890 


89 *G 


Arithmetic. 








Class I., 


82 


65 


79-2 


„ ii., . . 


175 


138 


78*8 


„ in., . . 


212 


144 


67 *9 


„ IT., . . 


171 


83 


48-5 


„ T, . . 


264 


129 


\m\wm 


„ VI., . . 


89 


36 


40-4 


Total, 


998 


595 


59*9 



Subject. 


£ £ 
it t 


§.s . 

ci_ -J 
^ o § 

-|f 

cS” 


1« s 

sU 

7* a sJ 
o ft< a 
fr*V 
— 6 s 

!*e 

£** M 
ft. ° 


Spelling. 








Class I. y . 


82 


54 


65-8 


„ II., . ■ 


175 


116 


66*3 


„ in, . . 


212 


132 


62*2 


„ IV, . . 


171 


105 


61-4 


„ V, . . 


264 


191 


72-3 


„ VI, . . 


89 


77 


86*5 


Total, . « 


993 


675 


67*9 


Book-keeping. 








Class V., 


3 


1 


33-3 


„ VI, . . 


2 


2 


100*0 


Total, 


5 


3 


60 0 


Geometry. 
Class VI., 


1 


_ 


0*0 


Total, . 


I 


- 


0*0 


Algebra, 








Class VI., 


9 


6 


66 6 


Total, 


9 


6 


66-6 


Physical Geography. 
Class VI., 


3 


2 


66*6 


Total, 


3 


2 


66*6 


Drawing. 








Class VI., 


7 


7 


100*0 



(A) Convent and Monastery Schools. 

The total number of Convent and Monastery Schools examined for 
results ■within the twelve months ended 31st December, 1888, was 273. 

Humber of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection: — 

Males, 22,294 ; Females, 74,656 ; Total, 96,950. 

Number who made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection : — 

Males, 12,895 ; Females, 47,482 ; Total, 60,377. 

Percentage to number on Rolls, 62’2. 
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The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examinations ui the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 13.813; Females, 49,09" ; Total, 62,9-10. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to tho average daily 
•attendance was 95 *9. 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 



Ghjldes. 


Number 

examined. 


Number 

passed. 


Percentage 

passed. 


Infants, . 


18,541 


17,835 


96-2 


First Class, 


9,286 


8,345 


89-8 


Second Class, 


8,506 


7,387 


86-8 


Third Class, 


7,134 


6,074 


851 


Fourth Class, 


5,653 


4,654 


823 


Fifth Class, 


6,934 


6,009 


SB'6 


Sixth Class, 


4,323 


3,802 


87*9 


Total, 


60,377 


54,106 


89*6 



Percentage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 



Percentage in Infants’ Grade, 


• 


. 30-7 




Class I., . 


. 


. 15*4 




Class IL, 


. 


. 141 


„ 


Class HL, 


. 


. 11 *8 




Class IY., 




. 9-4 


„ 


Class Y-, 


. 


. 11-5 


n 


Class VI., 


* 


. 7*1 






Total, . 


. 100-0 



2 B 
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Subject, 


No. of Pupils 1 
examined in 
subject. 


*-9j 
£ ”3 % 
o.«f 


la j 

o- 

^ .S 
!<=! 


Subject. 


■5 e 
S|| 

°!l 


1e 

its 
•s ga- 
ll 1 


111 
t §° 

si O 

2 *.5 

Jo* 
* 2 


Reading. 








Grammar. 




HI 


■ 


CJLiss I., 


9,286 


8,946 


96-3 


Class III., . 


7,134 






IX., 


8,-50G 


8,082 


95-0 


„ IV., . 


5,653 


Nil 




„ III., . 


7,131 


6,824 


95*6 


.. V., . 


6,934 






„ IV,, 


5,653 


5,474 


96-8 


VI., . 


4,323 






,, v„ 


6,984 


6,862 


98-9 










„ VL, 


4,323 


4,276 


98-9 


Total, 


24,044 


18,390 


76*4 


Total, . 


41,83G 


40,464 


95-7 


Geography. 
















Class III., . 


7,134 


5,840 


01*8 










„ IV., . 


5,653 


4,371 


frrm 


Writing. 








„ V., . 


6,934 


5,214 




Class I., 


9,286 


EJjJ 


97-9 


„ VI., . 


4,3 23 


3,532 


Kfi 


„ II., 


8,50 G 


8,335 


97-9 








mam 


ni„ . 


7,134 




98-8 


Total, 




18,957 


78-8 


„ iv., . 


5,653 ' 


5,600 


99-0 










V., 


6,934 


6,786 


97-8 










„ VI., . 


4,323 


4,278 


989 


- 
















Agriculture. 








Total, . 


41,836 


41,140 


90*3 


Class IV., 


275 


126 


45*8 










.. v.. 


269 


136 


50*5 










„ VL, . 


130 


78 


600 


















Class I., 


9/286 


8,631 


92-9 


Total, 


674 


340 


50-4 


„ II., 




7 796 


91-6 










, hi.,' . 


7,134 


6,186 


86-7 










„ IV., 


5,653 


4,734 


83-7 


Book-keeping. 








V.. . 


6,934 


6,157 


88-8 


Class V., 






76*0 


VI., . 


4,323 




88-6 


„ VI., . 




Iei 


65*6 


Total, . 


41,836 


37,337 


89-2 


Total, - 


3,324 


2,436 


73*3 


Spelling. 
















Class I., . 


9,286 


8,543 


91-9 


Needlework. 








„ II., .. 


■A'M 




84'C 


Class II., . 


6,977 




94*2 


„ hi. . 


7,134 


5,683 


79-6 


„ in., . 


6,524 


6,051 


92*7 


IV., . 


5,653 


4,343 


76-8 


„ IV., . 


K $ 




IE ' 


„ V., . 


6,934 


6,028 


86*9 




ESS 




95*8 


„ VL, 


4,323 


4,105 


94*9 




4,091 




95*3 


Total, 


41,836 


35,902 


85*8 


j Total, . 


29,199 


| 27,666 


94*7 
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APPENDIX O. 



Information as to the “ Reid ” Bequest. 



Reid Bequest. 

The Trustees of the Will of the Lite R. T. Reid, Esq. , ll.d., of 
Bombay, who munificently bequeathed £9,435 towards the advance- 
ment of Education in the County Kerry (liis native county), have 
authorized the following Scheme of Prizes to he awarded out of the 
proceeds of the Bequest, by the Commissioners of National Education. 



V. 



Part 1, 



During the Five years' service of a Monitor, there are two Principal 
Examinations, viz., one at the end of*his Third year, and the other at 
the end of liis Fifth year. After each of these Principal Examinations, 
she Reid Prizes will be awarded to the Six best answerers of each degree 
of service amongst the Male Monitors of the National .Schools of the 



County Kerry, provided than the answering in every case shall be of a 
satisfactory character. The following is the scale of Prizes ; — 



(a.) At end of Monitors’ Third Year of Service : — 

First Frize, ... . 1 . ' ... 

Second „ ... ... ... 

Third „ 

Fourth 
Fifth „ 

Sixth M 



£20 

18 

16 

14 

12 

30 



(£.) At end of Monitors’ Fifth Year of Service : — 



jeuo 



First Prize, ... ... ... ... £25 

Second „ ... ... ... ... 22 

Third „ ... ... ... ... 20 

Fourth ,, ... ... . ... ... 18 

Fifth „ ... ... ... ... 76 

Sixth „ ... ... . ... ... 14 



£116 

This portion of the Sehem e came into operation at the Ex amina tion 
of July, 1886. 



Part 2. 



The Trustees, also, in pursuance of the express stipulations of the 
Testator, propose to apply £30 a year to the maintenance of Two Reid 
Exhibitions in Trinity College, Dublin, of the value of £10 each, to 
enable Students of the County Kerry, who have successfully passed the 
final examination at the close of their Course of Training in the Marl- 
borough-street Training College, to matriculate in Trinity College, and 
to pass on, without dropping a year, to the Degree in Arts. 

The recommendation of Candidates for the Reid Exhibitions, Trinity- 
College, will he made by the Professors of tile Mhrlborough-street 
‘Training College. 

This portion of the Scheme has not yet come into operation. 
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• ■ . Part I. — Result of the July Examinations, 1888. 

Ill accordance -with the Reid Bequest Scheme {Part 1.) for the 
advancement of Education in the County Kerry, immediately after the 
results of the July Examinations of Monitors employed in the National 
Schools of Kerry were ascertained, the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation selected the Six best answerers amongst Monitors in the Thud 
year of service, and the Six best answerers amongst Monitors of Fifth 
year, and made the following awards : — 



Prize Monitors op Third Tear. 



Dist. 


Roll No. 


School. 


Monitor. 


Prize 












£ 


39 


11,047 


Tullamore, 


m. 


Daniel "VValsli, , 


20 


58 


; 11,748 


Grlanmore, 




Denis Shea, . 


18 


39 


10,380 


Clandouglas, . 




John Quilter, . 


16 




1,797 


Liatowel (1), . 


. . 


ThomaB O’Connor, , 


u 


„ ; 


11,654 


Knockalougha, 


. m. 


John Lyons, , 


12 


»» 


11,047 


Tullamore, 


. m. 


Maurice Walsh, 


10 



Additional premium awarded in 1888 : — 

District 55— Roll No. 1,704 — Rathmorc, m. — John Lynch— £14. 



Prize Monitors of Fifth Year. 



39 


12,744 


Drumnacurra, 


John O’Connor* 


£ 

26 




11,018 


BaUylongford, , 


Timothy Brxs&il, 


22 




5,382 


Kilfiynn, 


Jeremiah Finaghty, 


20 




11,067 


Dtiagh, .... 


Jeroruiah Muhihill, 


18 


57 


10,049 


Loughguitane, 


Humphrey Courtney, 


16 


- 


13,123 


Knock eens, . m. 


Patrick McGillicuddy, . 


M 



Part II. not yet in operation. 
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